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SULTAI RAZIYYAH AO HER PREDECESSORS 




“A loan who' knows the record of the past 
Seems to he always lived, since Time began. 

His life will last as long as time will last, 
For he presrvea the noble.deeds of Man. 

The good and kind and men of knowledge vast 
For ever live, gain thus life’s longest span". 


(As-Sahawi). 


“History is one of the best and most desirable branch 
of learning, one of the most usaful and splendid ob¬ 
jects of study, and one of the most perfect and brill¬ 
iant topics of conversation. It is a way to instruc¬ 
tion and a path leading to insight. It is a precious 
gift that makes one actually one the nations of the 
past. It is a relaxation which cheers the heart of the 
readers and loosens his tongue”. 

(Alam-ad-din Abu Mohd.Al-Qasim b. Mohd.Al-Mirsali), 


"iy acquiring knowledge a mar^ becomes noble”. 

(Sheikh Hizam-ud-din Aulia). 
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TO~B present work "begins: with qutb-ud-din Albak 
and ooncludes with Raziyyah. During these years there are 

to be found some interesting and uncommon events which have 
attracted the attention of the historians and provided ma¬ 
terials for intellectual excitement of the inquisitive minds: 
the life-giving inrush of the Muslims, the flowering of Turk's 
genius and the crowning of a female sovereign. 

This volume has been written with special reference 
to Sultan Raziyyah Begdm who has upto now remained a forgott¬ 
en queen, but her biography has to be written anew in the 
light of modern researches. 

Ifiby fearing the tyranny of Time 
Should I accuse her of a crime, 

That was really a cloak to disguise 
Her queer notions best and sublime. 

Por the completion of this thesis I must acknow¬ 
ledge the encouragement I received from my supervisor, 

Dr. Atul Chandra Ray, who with great patience has gone through 
every page and proposed improvements. I am deeply grateful 
to him for his valuable counsel and useful suggestions. It was 
his expert advice that greatly eased what at the beginning 
appeared a very difficult task. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A rare event took place in the third, deoade of the 
13th century in India* It was the' appearance of a young 
Mislim Lady - SULTAN RAZIYYAH BEGIM 1 on the throne of Del¬ 
hi. Very little is known about this female sovereign whom 
history at last records as the 2?IBST AND ~LA3B QUEEN OE INDIA. 
Contemporary sources do not throw much light on her career 
as a yrinoess and as a Queen and the posterity, too, do not 
seem to be in a mood to regard it as a significant achieve¬ 
ment to bring her out of oblivion, though her short reign is 
full of activities indicating some significant developments 
( £and striking a note of modernity. At present when Mrs. Indra 

V 

Gandhi is the Prime Minister of the independent Republic of 
India, the life and achievements of Sultan Raziyyah acquire 

,new interest and significance, Mrs,. Indra Gandhi is the first 

I •»*.*■ . ‘ . 

\ 

!Indian woman to acquire such a high position. It is after a 
(hiatus of seven hundred and thirty years that the people’s 
j verdict went for a second time in favour of a woman elevating 

i ' 

j • 

( her as the head of the Government of India. 

India, as it existed prior to Sultan Raziyyah's 
accession and India as it exists to-day, is a wonderful count 
ry ? which has witnessed both the dark days of slavery and the 
golden period of freedom and great fortunes. Its histoiy is 



essentially a long story that depicts its constant struggle 
for survival and a deoent living with honour. It was first a 

land having its own people- DRA.WADIANS -who are described as 
‘short in stature, ugly in physical features and verocious in 
appetites? But they* were more civilized than the foreigners, 
who first touched the sacred land of Indus, Ganges and Jamna. 

It was about 2,000 B.G., that the first batch of foreigners - 
the Indlds, who spoke themselves as Aryans - entered India 
from the north-west and the land where they settled became 
known as AK3fAVARTA. Then successive waves of immigrants follow¬ 
ed at Intervals for centuries and they all settled in India. The 
new entrants did not, however, enter this country unopposed. 

As they attempted to advance towards the interior, they came 
into conflict with earlier inhabitants. This oonflict .could 
not be a final one and India has everbince been subjected to 
foreign aggressions that took place in ancient, medieval and 
modern times. 

India ha:b received different names. The Chinese tra¬ 
veller Huen Tsang. calls it "Intu" and says, "The people of 
Intu call their country by different names according to the 
districts**. Though this is not exactly the case, yet Arya- 
varta in Sanskrit and Biarat ih later dialect, of-course, re¬ 
fer to theSangetie plain. Another name that is much popular 
is Hindustan. It was given to the country by the Muslims 



and covered the entire land that was peopled ty the non- 
Muslims who were opposed to them in religion and culture. 

In modern times Ary&varta is hatter known to the world as 
India. This term was first coined ty the Greeks*.who had 
taken it from Persian ’‘Hind", and later on it was adopted 
ty the British when they came into contaot with the country 
during the heydays of the Mughal Empire and also when they 
gradually subjugated it. Eaoh of the three popular names of : * 
this country has* of-course, a significance and recalls three 
definite periods of its history - (1) Hindu Period,(2) Muslim 
Period, and (3) British Period. 

India 1 s contaot with the Muslims began in the 8th 
century i.e., within a century after the birth of Islam as a 
new religion. It is by common consent that the emergence of Is¬ 
lam is the most remarkable event of the world-history and that 
it has produced far reaching effects on the destiny of Man and 
his World. Its founder was Prophet Mohammad of Arabia, who now 
hardly needs any introduction. Binding the life impossible in 
Mecca for preaching the new faith, he migrated to Medina with 
his followers in 624 A.D, It was the first case of migration 
in the history of Islam, but a very important one. Prior to la 
the celebrated Hijrat (Migration) of the Prophet, Islam was a 
religion within a state, but in Medina it became ‘more than a 



religion* - an organic force producing political* social, 
and economic reforms iimultaneously with the religious re¬ 
forms for the good of Man and his World. The origin of Mus¬ 
lim State may he traced back to this date. The new state of 
Medina established by the prophet was a working class repub¬ 
lic and it was based on some definite principles. The pro¬ 
phet laid especial emphasis, no doubt, on Ta^ihid, i.Q oneness 
of God and the very idea clashed with the interests of those 
Tjho were worshippers of many gods and were scattered all over 
Arabia in the form of countless tribes or dans. Bit the es¬ 
sence of. Tauhid as working idea as Dr. Ifohd. Iqbal says, " ia 
equality, solidarity and freedom. The state from the Islamic 
point of view is an endeavour .• to transform these principles 

into space-time forces, an aspiration to realize them into 

2 

definite human organizations". The Republic of Medina put 
into effect these principles and it was immensely benefitted 
by them. To the surprise of all a great revolution took place 
in every aspect of life, which redeemed the Arabs, from the 
vices to which they had been subjected and transformed them 
into a nation ,which soon established .its reputation as one of 
the leading powers of the world. The very success and power 
of the Islamic principles might also be realized from the 
fact that the small Republic of Medina within a century deve¬ 
loped into a mighty entire that not only destroyed two of the 



greatest empire of the Middle Ages* but also extended its 
sway over three continents - Asia* Africa and part of Europe. 

The rapid rise of Islam and its expansion is usually attri¬ 
buted, to the superior military force of the Muslims* but it 
can not be the only cause* for the suocess of any revolution 
or a new idea or a principle ultimately depends on its accep¬ 
tance by the people. The great principles of Islam fascina¬ 
ted the people wherever.they were carried by the armies of 
Islam and it was through public support that the conquered 
territories could flourish within the Islamio Empire. ly force 
no lasting solution or suoces is achieved. Islam*s astonishing 
rise and progress were possible due toCits great principles 
that were accepted by the people, not in a state of duress, 
but in the light of their utility. These people could not but 
realize its intrinsic values in the midst of untold suffer¬ 
ings and in an atmosphere surcharged with despair and frus¬ 
tration to which they had been subjected by their previous 
rulers, Islam introduced to men not only the idea of Oneness 
of God, but alBO offered to'them the principles of social 
justice, economical equality and political, integrity and stabi¬ 
lity. It was the united force of the cardinal principles of 
Islam that led to concrete results in tie shape of a small 
state developing into the greatest, richest and largest em¬ 
pire on the surface of the globe. 



The birth of Islamic Republic in Arabia coincides 
with.the fall of the great Hindu Empire in !j3iarat. The reign¬ 
ing monarch was Raja Harsha, who died in 648 A*D. He had ef¬ 
fectively consolidated power and given peace and prosperity 

to his people, but soon after his death centrifugal tenden- 

brolce 

eies appeared and his Empire/into pet-ty independent states. 

On the eve of Muslim military operations, India was 

nothing more than the oongeries of small states devoted to 

S 

destroy each other. "The boundries of each state", vwritea . 
H.C.Bandyopadhya, "varied with the success or failure.‘of a 
ruling Prince. Consolidation of authority or building of a 
stable empire was beyond the comprehension or genius of these 
chiefs. War for military glory continued the end and aim of 
their existence." .Among the warring chiefs the notables were 
the Rajputs, who dominated the political scene. It was with 
these Rajputs aristocracy that the Muslims measured sword, 
when they attempted to conquere India. 

. Sind was the first territorial acquisition of 
the Muslims in India. In 712 A.D., Mohammad bin q/asim over — 
threw the Hindu Raja of Sind and thereafter India definitely 
became an object to satiate the Muslim political ambition. The 
first conquerors were the Arabs. The Muslims should not be 
charged as aggressors. The Arabs and the Indians had commer- 
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cial relation long before the Arab conquest of Sind, The 

casus belle for the attack.is well known. It was only a 

retaliatory measure to chastise the Indian pirates, who 

had attacked some Arab ships from Basra. That the Arabs 

had no aggressive designs against India can be realized 

from the fact that they did not attempt to expand their 

territorial acquisitions into an empire and preferi&d to 

remain as merohants than become masters of Indian terri- 
4- 

tories, > 

It was long after this event that India felt 
the weight of Muslim armed forces under the inspiring lead¬ 
ership of sultan Mahmud of Ghazni,'He invaded India for se¬ 
venteen times end every time he returned to hi3 his Capital 
with laurels of victory on his eye-brows, and vast riches 
that enormously enriched his royal coffer. He, too, did'not 
aim to consolidate his possessions irr India and acquire In¬ 
dian territories to expand his empire. He remained satisfied 
with the rlohes that he carried off to Ghazni during his In¬ 
dian campaigns and also with the reputation as O^Cy (idol- 
breaker). Although the Indian situation was much fertile for 
the easy establishment of. a Muslim empire in India, yet the 

, * • c * * * 

Campaigns of this fanatical icnoolast could not go beyond the 
startling performances of a military genius par excellence. 
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The Muslim attitude towards India* however, changed 
when sultan Shihab-ud-din, better known as SultanMuiz-ucU- 

din Mohammad Ghori, began to wield the sceptre of Ghazni. 

Ibllowing the example of his predecessor sultan Mahmud, he 

Invaded India, but unlike him he aimed at permanent subjuga- 

■ c 

tion of conquered territories. IShen the Chauhan dynasty fell, 

jj 

"the choicest portion of Hindustan passed into his hands". 

.And for his effective control over them, he left his favourite 
slave named Qutb-ud-din Aibak as his Viceroy in India at 
Kohram.’ It was a new development in the heathen land and 
an obvious proof that the conqueror was intent to put into 
effect some definite plans - the conquest of Hindustan and 
the establishment of a Muslim empire in the heathen land, 

t t ^ 

Malik Qutb-ud-din Aihak, the Viceroy of Sultan Shi- 
hab-ud-d2n - who remained in India after hia master left for 
Ghazni, took possession of Delhi and its adjacent territories 
and followed up his success with remarkable ability so that 
after the death of Sultan shihab-ud-din, he became his suc¬ 
cessor in India. It was a startling. spectacle for the people 
of Hindustan as they saw him progressing from a humble posi¬ 
tion g£ a slave to that of a*grand monarch. He left behind 
not only an empire, but also a dynasty which ruled over it 
for nine generations and still enjoys the singular distino- 
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tion of providing a female sovereign fpr the throne of Delhi- 
Saltanat. 

This female s'overeign was Razlyyah Begum; After 
her accession she was called "SULTAN"» which usually projects 
forth the picture of a male sovereign. It was a medieval 
Muslim tradition to address to a- ruler as SHLTAff, hut in the 
case of Razlyyah it indicated something more than a tradi¬ 
tion. She came to the throne in the 52 nd year of the newly 
established Muslim entire in Hindustan» where four male sove¬ 
reigns had already ruled, of these two enjoyed international 
reputation^ they were Sultan qutb-ud-din Aibak and Sultan shams-~ 
ud-din Iltutmish. And others- Sultan Aram Shah and Sultan Rukn- 
ud-din Feroze Shah- could not achieve any success d 1 esti me. 
Keeping in view her age and time it really seemB veiy strange 
that a Muslim princess in the prime of her life wielded the 
sceptre of Delhi. How did she come to the throne and a attempted 
to preserve her power and prestige by ploying the role of a 
male sovereign? And what were the results of these acts ? The 
atosweres may be found in the present work, I will first relate 
the life - stoiy of the first four sultans of Delhi and then 
present a pen pioture of the queen* the 5th sultan of Delhi, 
illuminating her life and achievements and pointing out her 
blemishes, if any, from all possible sources, chiefly from the 
original ones. 
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It is an irony of fate that this F&ir sovereign 
has been denied.he^.proper place in the galaay of the great 

rulers of the world. She created history hut in a unique way 
that could not he comprehended in her time. But modern wri¬ 
ters have'more facilities and materials to produce any ge¬ 
nuine history. The medieval historical verdict with regard 
to this extraordinary sultan of Hindustan needs a second 
thought * 


The achievements of Raziyyah and her predecessors 
and the events of their reigns have been recorded in black 
and white even during their own times. Bor the art of histo¬ 
riography developed by the Muslims was very popular among them. 
Moreover, following a tradition that God mentioned history 
in Quran, they regarded it as a pious and Indispensable sub¬ 
ject for every man. And there is go doubt that God has told' 

many tales in Quran which provide information about the peo- 
6 ‘ 

pie of the past. And .God has given reasons for giving the 


history of ancient people. 


t'j/s. V') ?. V 


J 

J 


Traha: 


(Mohammad)! "W e shall tell you all the stories of 

the messenger of old through which we shall steady 
heart; you will find in them the truth and an exhortation 



.......... and something to he remembered for the believer.» 

Therefore, histoiy acquired an importance in the eyes of the 

8 " 

Muslims,who trace its noble birth in the Quranic epidodes, 

And it is also, for this reason that Muslim rulers and society 

have been conscious since veiy early time to preserve the 

records of the previous times and written memorials of their 

9 

own achievements and activities. 

4 . 

For our knowledge of Raziyyah and her predecessors, 
there are medieval histories, which were written ty those who 
were either associated with the Darbar or were anxious to win 
the Sultan’s favour through their works. Being the workB of 
officials and fortune-seekers, one may doubt about the facts 
recorded in them on the plea that they have been written ac¬ 
cording to the writers’ prejudices or coloured by theif per¬ 
sonal opanionB. But it is not correct to conclude that their 
works are mere freak of fancy or facts given without making 
proper investigations. Isami in his Futuh-us-Salat in makes no 
seoret of the sources from which he obtained information for 
writing about the events of the reigns r of the various Sultans 
of Delhi. He clearly states : # iO 

(V 1 Cy 4 •• ?/ - f; 

■--/i — yot>/ Lit '. /J-is, (j.{> 

Of-course* it has'been a common practice among the medieval 





writers to write with conviction and describe the various 
events to the beat of their knowledge, For from the very begin¬ 
ning of Muslim historiography special emphasis has been laid 
on a historian’s moral austerity. In this way he is pre¬ 
vented from indulging into guess works, otherwise there is 
danger of being included in the list of those persons, who 

are damned in the eyes of the prophet, "Beware of conjecures, 

11 

for tihe conjecture-S:< are the greates lie", &ig may not agree 

with a medieval writer on a certain point, but it would be 
unwise to ignore the medieval works, for they reveal the past, 
which otherwise would have remained shrouded into aystry, For¬ 
tunately almost all the Sultans of Delhi followed the tradi¬ 
tion of keeping a court historian, so that in each reign at 
least one authentic history could be completed under the aegis 
of royal patronage. To verify the statements of the historians 
there are Malfuzat of the saintB, who always kept themselves 
away from the Barbar and never stooped to gain the royal fa¬ 
vour, The value of the works of the Indian saints can hardly be 
doubted or diminished. They sprang up side by side with the 
politioal histories of the period and thus the two branches 
of human learning, though depicting two different aspects of 
life, give a picture of medieval society, as it flourished 
under a Sultan, 

Stanley Lane-poole writes,"The history of medieval 
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India is merely a chronicle of kings,- courts and conquests 

12 

and hot a history of organic or national growth”* 

3 

Stanley Lane-poole’s remark is appropriate, hut to 

■ * * « 

a limited extent only. Aj i ancient Arabic historian interpreted 
history or Tarikh as a means of giving information about the 
Time only, but gradually the object of history became Man and 
Time, The incentive was first provided by the prophet of Is¬ 
lam ^who presented to the suffering humanity the Holy Quran, 
and his admirers, who regarded it their pious duty to preserve 
an account of the life of the Prophet from hi3 birth to death. 
Then the rapid growth of the Muslim entire on the surface of . 
earth contributedvto the fertility of historical works, A ru¬ 
ler’s zeal to preserve the account of his wars, conquests and 
achievements in various field led him to patronize the histo¬ 
rians. And of-course, before the Ghorian conquest of Hindustan, 
the Muslim 'historiography had developed into a perfect art. 
Therefore, eversinoe the conquest and establishment of Muslim 
empire in India, history-writing commenoed and here, too, the- • 
art of Muslim historiography produced some of its finest flowers 

In reply to StanleyLane-Foole’s remark,the minute 
observation of Ishwari Prasad deserve quotation* 

"Broadly speaking, history deals with the life of man 
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in its varied aspects and in this sense the history of me¬ 
dieval India is not merely a story of court intrigues and 
palace conspiracies,; but a record of brilliant achievements 
in the field of conquests and administration and of great 
social and religiSus movements”.15 


Superiority of medieval Indian historians is undoubt¬ 
ed. The art of historiography is a Muslim contribution to In¬ 
dia. Its superiority has been acoepted by eminent scholars, 

-who make no secret of their likes and dislikes* Dodwell writes 

... ....... . ■ \ 

with a note of frankness* 


"With the advent of Islam begins a great series of 

Indian chronicles...The Muslim chronicles are far superior 

to our own (English) medieval chronicles. They were written for 
the most part'not by monks, but by men of affairs, often by con¬ 
temporaries, who had seen and taken part in the event they re¬ 
counted. #. ..The Muslim period is one of vivid living men whereas 
the Hindu period is one of shadows 


Some writers are prone to provide a distinction bet¬ 
ween a history and chronicle. However, as a matter of fact they 
are not distinguishable as two forms of history. A chronicle 
is a historical account of eventjin order of times and history 
is a living chronicle or an account of facts illuminated by Time 
and Thought. History, according to Abul Eazal, is "a unique paerl 

of science, which quiets purturbations- physical and spritual- 

15 

and gives light to darkness external and internal. And he defined 
chronicles as "records of festivities and convival parties as 
well as an account of battles and campaigns* They embody the 
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knowledge of mankind* the wisdom of the wise, the mistakes 
of the learned, the vicissitudes of life, vain endeavours, 

16 

empty earnings andwonderful singularities of human existence”. 
Arid indeed such was the general view of the medieval writers, 
which can not despised as outdated even to-day. But a history 
is more than a chronicle. If enlightment be brought to the 
task of chronicle-writing, a history comes into view. If a 
writer can effectively bring together his knowledge, >Brain, 
and imagination at the common platform of facts, he can pro¬ 
duce a synthetic history, otherwise it is mere flotsam and 
jetsam. 

The distinction between chronicle and history leads 
one to think whether the medieval Indian historical works fall 
under the category of ohroniole or history, but in the ulti¬ 
mate analysis it will be found that a medieval historical work 
S is an amazing mixture of chronicle and history.* 

After the oonquest of Delhi, one of the earliest his¬ 
torical work in Persian that throws light on the Indian situa¬ 
tion is the Tarikh-l-Pakhr-ud-din Mubarak Shah. The writer, 
better known as Fakhr-i-Mudabbir, belonged to a family which 
was closely associated with later Ghaznawids. He was present 
at Lahore when qutb-ud-din Aibak ascended the throne and 
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orowned. himself. This event took place on Shambah, ISth zil- 
17 

qada» 602 A.H./ Monday,26th June 1206 A.D.* and it was after 
the coronation that he got an opportunity to he introduced 
to the sultan. On this occasion he presented to him his 
Shajra-i-Mubarak Shah, which he had completed in the same • 
year after spending thirteen years over it# Sultan qutb-ud-din 
Aibak honoured him ty ordering the shajra or Table to be trans¬ 
cribed and bound for his, library. The Tables proper are now 
extant and only accompanying narratives have come down to 
posterity under the. title Tarikh-i-Pakhr-ud-din Mubarak Shah. 

The summary of the narratives is as follows and ft is not 

\ 

devoid of interest and curiosity for the student of history. 


Praise of God and his Prophet? description of the 
seven planets, of earth divided into sever! climes, of thePall 
of Satan, and of the superiority of Man ever the animals; im¬ 
portance of the mission of the prophet and of the presence of 
learned men, value of justice and charity and public works; 
description of the events that took place in Ghazni before 1173 
A.P.*causes of the superiority of the Turks in the Muslim 
world; virtues and their importance; an explanation as to how 
he came to prepare the genealogical Table, which formed the 
main part of the work. 


"The Tarikh", as philips observes, "contains some¬ 
thing of every element of Muslim historiography as it existed 
at the beginning of the 12th century in that area of the Mus¬ 


lim world where Persian was dominant language of culture; that 
i3 a universal history in the form of genealogy, a chronology 
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of military events and an eulogy of the feigning sultan* 

furstenspiegel type manners for pious rulers and miscellanous 

16 

cosmological, geographical and ethnographical data". 

This medieval history about Muslim India is com¬ 
mendable not only for the correct statements and useful in¬ 
formations, but also for its fluent style. In lucid prose 
and short sentences interperaed sometimes with rare words 
or names, the writer contrives to give glimpses of the past 
and his occasional moralising result not in dull sermons, 
but in reviving the home-truths* 

.Another book of importance which :Fakhr-i-Mudabbir 

left behind was.Adab-i-Harb-o-Shujaat. It was also written 

« - w • * * 

early in the 13th century. It is essentially a work on the 
art of warfare. The author has introduced numerous anecdote 
illustrating his subject. They are all related to the Ghaz- 
navida. It is strange that none of the anecdotes refer to 
Turkish campaigns in India. The writer seems to be more in¬ 
terested in the past than the present. He dedicated this 
work to Sultan Shams-ud-din Iltutmish. 

Taj-ul-Maasir is the second important book that 
saw light after the memorable works of Hakhr-i-Mudabbir. The 
Taj was written by Hasan Hizami, who completed it in 1228 A.D 
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and dedicated it to sultan Shams-ud-din Iltutmish. It is 
very important from historical point of sri'ew, for here the 

writer sings the victories and virtues of the Sultan, hut it 
is a hotch-potoh of facts and fancy in a very confused style 
To quote philips* 


"The Taj-ulMaasir records a minimum of events with 
a maximum of florid description, hyperboles, amphibology, 
homonym, inversions, antithesis, similii and rhetorical fi¬ 
gure drawn from, for example, astrology, medioine, chess, 
biology and botany. Every army is as numerous as the stars, 
every soldier is as blood-thirsty as Mars, who carries a 
lance like a thunder-bolt and a shield like the moon. Melo¬ 
dy and rhyme, art and attifice, are preferred to economy 
and precision in statement, Hasan £Tizami*s heroes are always 
brave, victorious, perspicacious, generous and cultured". :19 


By virtue of its ornate style, TaJ-ul-Maasir 

shines still in the manuscript form and no text of it is 

* • *■ 

available. Only the pundits of Persian can pool the histori¬ 
cal faots'that are scattered over the pages like diamonds 

4 

in the coal mines. 

\ 

In a quite different style is Minhaj-us-Siraj 1 s 
-T Tabaqat-i-Uasiri written in 1259-60 A.D. The writer came from 
Central Asia and.entered the service of Sultan Shams-ud-din 
Iltutmish in 1228 A.D., and was first appointed $szi of 
Gwalior and, this position he enjoyed in the reign of his two 
successors. In appreciation of his services sultan Raziyyah 
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had appointed him Principal of Uasiria College in Delhi. It was 
in the reign of sultan Uasir-ud-din that he began to write his 
Tabaqat-i-Nasiri - a general histoiy from the creation of,the 
world till 1260 A.D. He was honoured ty the Sultan with the ti¬ 
tle of Sadr-i-Jahan on 16th May* 1254 A.D, 

For the student of history Hinhdj*s historical work 
is immensely useful* A critic might find blemished in it* but 
they come from the pen of an officer wording under a superior 
command, still they are not glaring and are promptly eclipsed 
by its virtues. After a perusal of this history from beginning 

t 

till end, a reader finds a fine stoiy told in a fine style. The 
importance of this work increases by virtue of the faot that he 
mentions the sources for writing the past history and he writes 
about the present from his first hand knowledge of the actual 
happenings. He was an eye-witness to the events leading to the 
rise and fall of the successors of Sultan Shams-ud-din Iltut- 
mish and whatever he saw, he put them into writing. He died in 
the early years of Balban, but he finished his narratives in 
1260 A.D. The causes of his silence are not’ definitely known* 
SftMEHgh RaVerty, the celebrated translator of Tabaqat-i-Hasiri 
has only attempted to generalize on this point as he writes: 

"One reason of this significant sllenoe on the part of 
our author (Minhaj),who died in the next reign (Balban *s) * for a 
period of'nearly six years, is probably fehatl the Mughals being 
so powerful in the Punjab harrased the western frontiers of Del¬ 
hi territory and occasioned considerable confusion therein and 
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not being able to chronicle victories, he fefrained from conti¬ 
nuing his history. Our author 1 o health does not seem to have hin¬ 
dered him, as he continued for sometimes in employment in Bal- 
ban»s reign. There may have been another reason for his silence 
as some author attribute the death of ITasir-ud-din due to poi¬ 
son administered by Ulugh Khan, although this is extremely doubt¬ 
ful arid some say he was starved to death whilst confined ty 
Balban's order. But this is as it may, the silence is ominus,"£9 


Minhaj was a man of great abilities and virtues. He 

i i . 

was a theologian , sometimes victim of prejudices, but gene¬ 
rally liberal and broadminded ; a preacher primed with many 
moral applications; an officer with deep sense of loyalty; a 
learned inan who was almost encyclopaedic; a historian who was 
inqusitive and original. He was neither skulker and hedger, 
nor a visionary and rebel. He has bequeathed to posterity Taba- 
qat-i-Naslri, whioh is a mine of information and without which 
it is impossible for a modem writer to reshape the history of 
early Sultans of Delhi. He is the first writer, who has given the 
short biographies of the Maliks who had crowded the political 
stage in the first half of the 13th century. He is also first 
to familiarize us with the ways of approach to medieval prob¬ 
lems and throws considerable, light on the detailed working 
of administration and on the various grades in imperial ser¬ 
vice. He has left behind abundant and valuable information, 
whioh may be safely accepted as true, for he has narrated the 
facts with conviction and whenever he could not be satisfied 
with his statement, he- immediately 7 /rote w*V y ( 
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only knows what is right). His statements are always clearj 
hut unfortunately the medieval writers who came after him 
perceived in his account of sultan Raziyyah some anomaly 
and thereby found an excuse to give an erratic and blurred 

♦* * * ' f 

picture of the Queen. He is in no way responsible for their 
mistakes, but a tradition of moral condemnation of the Queen 
developed, whioh lasted for centuries. In the present eentu- 
ly, too,, some traditionalists might be found, who spent hours 
in amplifying Minhaj's simple words J>&1 Cfp and found the 
oonten^oraiy historian ignorant of the fsidings of his Queen 
To cap the climax one ,of them even pries into the mind of the 
Queen and finds her in some trepidation as a coquette. 

M He(Mlnhaj} was unable to understand that she could 
be in love with both Yaqut and Altuniah and still may not be 
guilty of any lapse. Trained in the orthodox way of life Min- 
haj could not comprehend a dual involvement of such emotional 
nature, where the love of one did not exclude the love for the 
other.” 2SL' 

And this oritic in support of his statement quotes two verses 
from Shelley. 

True love in this differs from gold and day 
That to divide is not to take away. ;22 

Minhaj was, of-oourse, not incapable of interpreting 

one*s sentiments, for he was not a conservative in the extreme. 

On the contrary, he appears to be a good poet as well. In his 
,23 

Hasir Hama he is-not an ordinary poet; He beautifully celebrates 
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the victory over the Mongols; and gives a fine pen^pic.turjs 
of the battle scenes. He was hot a poet of the highest order, 

still .his poetry was good enough to secure for him a permanent 
royal grant from sultan Basir-ud-din for one year. 

* 

MinhaJ 4 s Tabaqat-i-Basiri is a general histoiy of 
Islam from the patriarchs and prophets to the time of sultan 
Hair-ud-din Mahmud. It is divided into 23 Tabaqat or collec¬ 
tions of biographical notes and annals arranged in generations 
and capped with suitable dynastic head-lines. Pull of factB 
and detailed narratives , the Tabaqat is not only the first 
^general history of Islam written in India, but also the finest 
flower of the 13th oentuiy Muslim historical art and the only 
contemporary source of information for the period under review. 

Another history of great importance belonging to the 
' 13th century is Tarikh-i-Johan Eusha.. Its author was Ala-ud-din 
Ata Malik bin Baha-ud-din Mohammad JUwaini (1225-1283 A.D.). It 
is not a history of Muslim India; it is mainly concerned with 
the activities of the Mongols. It is divided into three parts* 

). first deals with Chingiz Khan and his ancestors; the second 

contains the account of the life of Shah of Khwarizim till the 
decline of the Khwarizm Shahi dynasty; and the third throws light 
on the origin and development of the Ismailis. It is in con¬ 
nection with the activities of the Mongols that India finds 
reference in the pages of Juwaihi's history and these refe- 
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references are very valuable and full of details, but upto 
the reign of: Sultan Iltutmish. 

In the beginning of the 14th oentury, the first 
book of any importance for the period under review is Taz- 
jiya,t-al-Amsar-wa-Tajriat-al-Asr or Tarikh-i-Wassaf that 
saw light in 1300 A.D. This works takes up the history at 
a point where juwaini’s Tarikh-i- Jahah KushA finishes. It 
is also essentially a Mongol History, yet it gives a short 
account of Delhi Saltanat. His knowledge about India, however 
seems to be soanty, for he hats given a confused acoount of 
the reigns of the Sultans of Delhi, 

Hext oornes Jami-ut-Tawarikh of Rashid-ud-din that 

appeared in 1310 A.D, In this work, too, only a few referen- 

' / ‘ ’ ’ ‘ - ' 

ces about India might be. found in connection with the Mongols 

However as a history of the Mongols, it is most complete and 

its value is unquestionable, what is more * ab Bernard LgwIb 

opines, w The genuine universal history of Islam - probably in 

25 

the world - is that of Rashid-al-Din (The Jami-at-Tav/arikh M .) 
In an abridged form it may be found in the history written, 
by Pakhr-ud-din Binakiti, that was completed in 1317 A.D, 

Of great importance and interest is .Amir Khusratt's 
Deval Rani and Khizr Khan. It is a Mathnawi of historical ro- 
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» f t 

mance that the {.rv (Parrot of India) composed in 1316 
A.D. He was horn in 1263 A.D.* at a time when the newly es¬ 
tablished Muslim empire had come to stay* hut was subject¬ 
ed to recurring Mongol-raida. His .name was Mohammad Hasan, 
but this name is chiefly known to his biographers and to the 
general readers he is best known as Amir Khusrau. He belong¬ 
ed to a respectable family,which was intimately connected 
with the imperial Court and Mobility. His father Amir Saif- 
ud-din Mahmud enjoyed a position of trust in the government 
of Sultan iltutmish* and was respected by his successors. He, 
however, did not live long enough to see his son rising to 
the zenith of fame and popularity. Amir Khusrau made his ap* 
pearance first as a poet. He was then only eighteen years old. 
His connection with the Court and nobles provided him ample 
opportunities to display his merits and by sheer dint of* his 
extraordinary genius he soon beoame a popular figure among 
the elite of his day. He composed poems hot only in Persian, 
but also in Arabic and Hindi. He sang the glories of the Sul¬ 
tans of Delhi from Balban to G-hiyas-ud-din Tughlaque and 
during this period he remained the Court poet unmindful of the 
fluctuations of the fortunes of the Sultans who occupied the 
throne, 

Amir Khusrau was a bora poet. He was a prolifio 
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writer, who, it is said* left some half million of verBes.) 

Bit he did not remain satisfied with the art of Poesy and 
traversed other fields too, And here also his genius found 
|r full play* He was philosopher, poet, soldier and statesman- 
all were united in his person to make him one of the most 
important characters in medieval histoiy. 

Amir Khusrau was essentially a poet, hut he did 
not soar high on the wings of his imagination without fixing 
his gaze on earth. That is why the students of history also 
find some interest in his writings, for they serve as original 
sources supplementing the previous historical works regarding 
the early sultans of Delhi. If his four Diwana and five met¬ 
rical romances have immortalized his fame as a poet, his five 

historical romances have their own charms and value. 

* 

0 , 

Of the five historical romances , Dewal Rani and 
Khizr Khan is of great importance for the period under re¬ 
view. Here the poet gives a herief account of the Sultans 
of Delhi. In a few selected musical words he gives their 
pen pictures, which astonishingly serve as microcosm of his- 
toiy of their reigns. 

Dewal Rani-wa- Khizr Khan is also known as Ashiqa, 
or qlssa-i- Khizr Khan or Huskha-i-Khizr Khan-u-Diwal Rani. 
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3fe learn >from Abul Bazle that this.romance was one of the 
favourite books of Akbar the Great, and it was frequently 

read to him} and whenever the Mughal Emperor listened to 

26 

it, he was deeply moved and could not suppress his tears. 

Amir Khusrau* a Dewal Rani-wa-Khizr Khan proved 
a great sucoess and inspired other writers to present ro¬ 
mantic stories or historical romances in verse. It was not 
an easy task, still some poets attempted, but none could 
compete with Amir KhusraU, who is still unrivalled in this 
field. 


After Amir Khusrau ceased to exist, Ioarai waB the 
only poet during the Saltanat period, who could present the 
versified feistory of the sultans of Delhi. He was a contempo¬ 
rary of sultan iluhammad' bin Tughlaq and one of the migrants, 
who went to Daulatabad obeying the royal firmans. At first 
he passed his days there in great difficulties, but eventual¬ 
ly he found a patron in sultan ALa-ud-din Bahman Shah- the 
founder of the independent Bahmni Kingdom in the Deccan, A 
number of authentic histories now lost, were at his disposal. 
Besides, as he himself says, he had listened to oral tradi¬ 
tions - anecdotes, legends, and stories current among his re¬ 
latives and friends. On the basis of these sources, he attempt- 
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ed to compose a Shahnama of Hindustan, It was an ambi¬ 
tious scheme, yet he succeeded in composing his celeb¬ 
rated PUtuh-us-Salat in in 1349-50 A.D,, which contains 
nearly twelve thousand verses. It is noteworthy that he 
commences his historical romance with sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazni and describes the reigns of all the sultans of Del¬ 
hi with picturesque details ending it with the year 1349 
A«D, 

The novelty of the commencement of Putuh-us-Sala- 
tin deserves to be noted, for it is an obviouB departure from 
the tradition of earlier historians who wrote about Muslim 
India prefixing the ancient history of Islamio world. Though 
the historical value of this work for the period under re¬ 
view is doubtful and his accouht of Sultan Mohammad bin Tugh- 
laq is not without a 'tinge of hostility, nevertheless this 
masterpiece of Indian Plrdausi is indispensable for the 
students of Indian history, and of-course, each of the ce¬ 
lebrated trio - Hasan Hizami, Amir Hhusrau and Isami - has 

... . . . . i 

a distinct place in history by virtue of his historical 
works, Putuh-us-Sal at in may have blemishes of mixing facts 
with fancy, yet it has its poetic beauties and historical 
value as well, Amir Khusrau’s Ashiqa is a superb work and 
and Putuh-us-Salatin pales into insignificance before it, 
yet it eclipses Taj-ul-Maasir both in subject matter and 
style. 
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Por some of the events of, the formative period 
of the Saltanat of Delhi, I bn Khaldun*s Kitah’1 Ibr ar or 
Tarikh-i-Ibn Khaldun, a universal history, is very useful* 

He was born in Tunis about the year 734 A.H./1333 A.D., and 
died at Tlemoen in Ramzan 780 A.H*/ January 1379 A.D, He 
completed his history towards the close of his life. He was 
many sided genius - statesman, philosopher, sociologist, and 
historian, but it is his Muqadimah or Prolegomenon to his 
chef d’ oevre (introduction to TarIkh-i-Ibn Khaldun) that 
has secured for him eternal fame. It is a long dissertation 
where he has expressed his openion about history and explain- 
the methods to produce a truly scientific work. His life 
and work have formed the subject of innumerable works and 
still he retains his position as the first scientific histo¬ 
rian of the world* 

To the 14th century belongs also Munaha-at-i- 
Mahru. it is also known as Insha-i-Mahru or Trassal-i-Ain- 
ul^MUlk Multani, It is a collection of official documents 
and private letters dating from the end of the eight centu¬ 
ry A.H, It is neither a history or historical romance, yet 
its historical value is not only unquestionable,but also 
great. No writer before him or after attempted to give in¬ 
formation about the Saltanat of Delhi in this typical form. 
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Its author was in the imperial service during the reign of 
Feroze Shah. His main intention was to dazzle his readers 

hy the novelty of his idea and style so that his letters 
might serve as models for official correspondence. He* 
therefore, wrote several letters in an elegant and flowexy 
style. He, however, omits the names of the persons 'and 
plaoes. Consequently the genuineness of letters might he 
doubted, hut the various Illusions and references to histo¬ 
rical persons belonging to the second half of the 8th cen¬ 
tury A.H,, make them real as well as interesting. 

In Munshiat-i-Mahru the author has given his 

... 27 

full name and also the abreviated form of his name . His 
full name in one letter is Abdullah Mohammad Sharaf and in 
another with offioial titles it is Malik-us-sharq-wal-WUzra 
Ayn-ullfulk, Ayn-ud-daula-wad-din.Abdullah Mahru. 

In the collection there are 124 letters, which 
have been systematically arranged. First come official letters 
and then private letters. The author*s own letters are add- 

la) 

ressed/to divines, aufis, qazis etc., (b) to princes, noble.' 
men, offioials, (o) to friendly relatives and subordianates, 
and (d) to the sons of Feroze Shah. 

For the identity of Abdullah Mahru both zia-ud- 
din Barani and Shams-i-Sira,} Afif have given clues in their 
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historical works, Afif not only calls him Ayn-i-Mahru, 

* 

hut also describes his status as the governor of Sind and 

• 26 

even ascribes to him a book under the title Ayn-ul-Mulki. 

.The historical importance of the collection lies 

in the fact that it gives vivid glimpses of the contemporary 

situation as well as makes casual references to sultan Shihab- 

30 _. 31 

ud-din alias Mohammad Ghori, and the early Sultans of Delhi, 

Abdullah Mahru's work is not generally mentioned as one of the 

sources for medieval India owing to its figurative language and 

ornamental style. But flo ^aoener one crosses this obvious hurdle 

and discovers its contents, its great historical value becomes 

quite clear to the discerning eyes. A rare manuscript of this 

work is preserved in the Library of Asiatic Society of Bengal 

in Calcutta, 

Rehala of Ibn Battutah is another thrilling book 
belonging to the 14th oentury. It is not a history proper, but 
it is very useful from historical point of view, for it embodies 
the impressions of a traveller who visited India during the reign 
of Mohammad bin Tughlaq» and remained there from 1534 to 1542A.D, 
Itn Ba£uttsh»-the Moorish traveller- had completed it in 1535A.D. 
The narratives given in it read like the stories of infinite 
charm and they have their basis on what he saw and heard. Some 
of its critics deny to accept it as an authority for the medic- 



val India » and do not rata it higher than; the bazar-gossips* 

No doubt, the element of romanoe is considerable in the Be- 

hala, but the facts revealed in it are no less startling* HiB 
account of Sultan Mohammad Tughlaque with.whom he came into 
oontact and whom he served in various capacities, oan not be 
rejected as totally baseless. Here one might find an exagge¬ 
ration of truths* 

Rehala has another peculiarity, Ibn Hatutah has gifen 

in it a short history of eaTly Sultans of Delhi as well.as that 
of the Capital of Muslim India, It is from him that we Khow some 

thing new about them - Justice of Sultan Shams-ud-din Iltutmish, 
power of people (power of the citizens of Delhi) and the martyr¬ 
dom of Sultan Raziyyah Begum at the hands of a peasant whom she 
found tilling the so;Ll after she managed to escape from the 

battlefield. 

\ 

The other very icgportant historical worlcs of the 14th 
century A.D.» are zia-ud-din Barani’s Tarikh-i-Peroze Shahl and 
Patwa-i-Jahandari and Shams-i-Siraj Afif*6 Tarikh-i-Peroze- Shahi 
but they are not very useful for the study of the first six Sul¬ 
tans of Delhi, for they refer to them only for once or twice. 

It is after an interval of three decades that a 
historical work makes it appearah.ce that may be counted as a 
source book for the history of the Sultans. It was Tarikh-i- 
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Mubarak Shahi written tor Yahya Sarhindi, who completed it 
betweeh 1428-1434 A.D, 

Minhaj-us-sifcaj brings the history of Muslim India 
in his Tabaqat-i-Nasiri till 1260 A.D. Then Zia-ud-din Barani 
makes his contribution towards it and carries It till 1366 
A.D* It is thereafter taken up by Shams-i-Siraj Afif, who 
describes the entire reign of sultan Peroze shah Tughlaque 
till 1388 a.D. And the next contributor is Yahya bin Abdul- 
) lah Siihindi. Yahya wrote a general history, whloh is not 
only free from the superfluities of language, but also it is 
full of information. This work 1 b especially useful for pro¬ 
viding Informations about the reigns of the Sultans of Lodi 
[Dynasty and Yahya is the only source of information with re¬ 
gard to this particular period of Indian history. His accounts 

of the reigns of early sultans of Delhi, though concise, have 
some importance, as some of his statements rouse the curio¬ 
sity of the readers and the facts revealed by him appear to 
be startling. These are particularly noticabLe in his account 
of Sultan Raziyyah. 

Yahya mentions only twenty-six sultans in the list 

of the rulers and he does not provide a separate headline 
for describing the reign of Sul.tan Aram Shah, He acknowledges 

his obligations to different historians, who wrote before him, 

but he seems to be inquisitive 8 ^ sometimes even sentimental. 
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He tries to give correct date of an event as far as possible 
and indded as a chronicler his honesty can not he doubted, 
yet his tendency to moralize at the end of each reigh in a 
poetic mood, is new and sometimes severe, l?or the blurred pic¬ 
ture of Sultan Raziyyah in the pages of historians who came 
after him , he may he held responsible to a great extent, for 
he is first writer, who presents the history of this- fair sul¬ 
tan of Hindustan inserting thereto his own conjectures about 
her activities* Xsami writes a poetical history and of-neoessity 
displays the flight of his imagination, yet he does not close 

t 

his eyes to the realities of life. On the oontrary, Yabyah*s 
poetic effusions ignore the facts of her life and thereby es¬ 
tablish a bad precedent from which unfortunately the other 
writers could not remain insnuned , as they honestly copied 
his statements* He has done great injustice to Sultan Raziyyah's 
memory by hia criticism of her conduct, for the later writers, 
who. borrowed materials from him could not ever think of him 
as unreliable, 1 ,He seems to be unmindful of the consequences 

of what he wrote? and •criticised. For "history in the eyes of 

.32 

Yahyah was only a means of winning royal favour"; and "it wub 
a body of transmitted facts not to be questioned, but to be 
adorned at random by suitable saws and conventional morals 

33 ‘ ’ 

in verse form% isfoen such were the opinions of Yahyah, it is 
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no wonder that he could unscrupulously write about the Malika 
to create a wrong impression about har. 

With a few exceptions, the value of medieval politi¬ 
cal histories is quite obvious* And the M&lfuzat of Saints,' 
too* are of great value* They contain some very useful mate¬ 
rials,which sometimes supplement the work of a historian, and 
sometimes reveal the truth of his statements* Malfua-writing 
is one of the most important laterary inventions of medieval 
India. Sayings of the saints were no doubt collected and com¬ 
piled in other Muslim countries, but in India this art got a 
fresh momentum and for the first time asserted its existence 
in P&waid-ul-J’uad. Its author was Hasan Sijzi, the favourite 
disciple of Hazrat Hizam-ud-din Aulia - the great Saint of Delhi 
It was completed on 20th Shaban 722 Aill./ 1307 A.D., and soon 
after its coupletion it became very popular among the mystics 
and was treated as a Dastur-ul-Amal for them. It depicts, no 
doubt, the life and principles of the Chishtl saints, but in 
doing so it also mirrors the life of the Middle Ages. As Philips 
remarks, "Its genuineness is beyond doubt. The author records 
the saying of Sheikh Mizam-udi-din Aulia and the Saint ever 

spoke on the basis of what he had himself seen or heard from 
34 ' 

reliable persons*. In this book some references may be found, 
to the Sultans of Delhi, which further enhance its importance 
as a source of information. 
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Amir Hasan Si«Jzi*s Pawaid-ul-Puad inspired other devotees 
of the Saints to preserve and compile the Malfuzat* Some of the 

notable works are (1) Siyar-ul-Aulia written by Amir Khurd in 

‘ 1367 A#D.f (2) Khair-ul-HaJalia written by Hamid Qalandar in 

* 1358 A*D*f (3) Saroor-us-Sadur written by a son of P&rid-ud- 

k din Mahmud and a grandson of sheikh Hamid-ud-din 3awall ITo gau rl , 

after the exodus to Deogirh that was ordered by 3ultan Mohammad 

bin Tugfclaque* 

After the invasion of Timur no detailed political history 
comes into view till the Saltanat disappears* Yahyah’a Tarikb-i- 
Mubarak Sbahl seems to be the last history of medieval India in 
Persian* belonging to the Salt ana t period* The pausity of his- 1 
torical work at this stage is due to the deteriorating political 
condition of Hindustan caused by Timur’s invasion and not due 
to any decline of (Educational standard* for another form of his¬ 
torical work made its appearance that may oe termed as local or 
■regibhdi histories* The rapid growth of such histories* however* 
took place during the next centuries* Of the local histories 
notice should be taken of the following* 

1* Tarikh-l-llasumi or Tarikh-l-sind of l£ohd* Ha sum. 

it* Tarikh-i-Tahiri of Mohammad Tahir, 

ill* Gwalior Natoa of Hiraman Munshi; 

iv • Riyaz-us-Salatin of Gholam Hussain Salim* 

35 

' V** Haft Aqlim of Amin.b* Ahmad Has! completed in 

1593*94 A*3* 
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All these local histories are useful from historical 
point of view, but/on?^ ^corroborative value. 

• • \ * • ' • * 
Btperor Akbar*s deep interest in,the deeds and achieve¬ 
ments of the rulers, who had ruled over Hindustan before him, 
again revived the art of historiography and broke the silenoe 
of more than half a century, Under his kind patronage a galaxy 
of historians exclusively devoted themselves to produce his¬ 
torical works and they reaped a rich a harvest. The son and 
successors of saperor Akbar followed his tradition and the re¬ 
sult was astonishing. Of the histories compiled during the 

Mughal Period it is worthy to note that a large number of them 

36 

give valuable information about the sultans » sometimes con- 
finning the stories of contemporary historical works and some¬ 
times extending the contemporary legendB. Some of these ge¬ 
neral histories have been translated into English and some are 
still in the manuscript form. Each has its own distinction, 
but in form each of them is generally an epitome of the two , 

great ages of the sultans and Shahinohas(Emperors), 

/ 

Apart from histories, religious literature and other-non- 
political writings, the : archaological and numismatic evidences, 
too, provide materials to ascertain facts connected with the 
life and reigns of the Sultans, A list of works, which have 
been consulted for study, is given in the Bibliography. 
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1, History of the Arabs, P.117; 

2. Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, p.154; 

3* Development of Hindu Polity and political TheorieBj P.161; 

4. “The ArabB had conquered sind. The conquest was only an 
episode in the history of India and of Islam* a triumph 
without result".(Introduction To Medieval India Under 
Hohanaaadun Rule* p.,11 ). 

B. Ain-i-AhDari (Bag.Tr. Jarret and Sarkar), P.307; 

6. Historians of the middle East* £>*3$ 

7. Gurun, 12-11-120; 

8. Histoiy of Muslim Motoriography, P.220; 

9. Historians of The Middle East* P.3; 

10. Putuh-Ua Salatin, P.679, 11-11440-43;• 

11. A History Of Muslim Historiography, P.299; 

12. preface To Medieval India Under Mohammadan Rule, P.iv; 

13. Prefaoe To The History of Medieval India, P.1 ; 

14. UIDIA# pp. 22—23; . ■ 

15. Vide, Historians of India, Pakistan and Ceylon, P.146; 

16. Ibid; 

17. Tarikh-i-Perishta, P.63; . . . 

18. vide. Historians of India, Pakistan and Ceylon, P.117; 

19. Historians Of India, Pakistan and Ceylon, P.124; 

20. Tabaqat- i - Nasiri (Eng.Tr.), P.716; 
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21. Razia ; qpeen of India, P.150; 

22. Ibid; 

23. TN.(Sag.Tr.), p.680-81; 

24. Ibid; 

25. The Use Muslim Historians of Uon-Muslim sources, P.183; 

26. Akbax Hama , iii , P.8S; 

27. Vide, Bisiha-i-Mahru (MS.A.S.B. ),ff .48, 77; 

28. S.D.lll, pp.246-248; 

20. Ibid, P.369; 

30. Ihsha-I-Mahru (MS.A.S.B.), f.45b; 

31. Ibid, 22, 47b, 105; 

52# Historians of India, Pakistan and Geylon, P.120; 
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36. It is one of the famous Geographical Dictionaries in 
Persian. It deals not bo much with geography as with 
history* It is a combination of the biographical die-' 
tionary and local history. Here the biographical mate- , 
rials have been presented under towns and countries with ' 
some description of the geography of the towns and cities. 

36. Of the histories compiled during the Mughal Period the 
following deserve to be noted s - • 

1. Ain-i-Akbari 
., 2i Hadiqat-us-Safa 
■ 3; Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh 
4; Lub-ut*Tawarikh 
5, Maasir-i-Rahimi 
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9. - jRauzat-utiyahirin 

10. Tabaqat-i-Akbari 

11. Tarikh-i-Periahta 
12., Tazkirat-ul-Mulk 
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CHAPTER. 1. 

THE DA m OF-A HEW ERA 
SULTM QUTB-UD-DIN AIBAK 


Few persons are destined to earn the appelation 
of great conqueror and empire builder. With the coming of 
the celebrated Crescent in Hindu India, known as Bharat, 
crises followed in quick succession which placed this count- 
try upon the threshhold of Medieval Period. One of the 
great favourites of Fortune was Sultan Qutb-ud-din Aibak, the 
co-architect of the Saltanat i.e the Muslim Empire in Bharat. 
He laid the foundation of the Slave Dynasty, which threw on 
the stepd of throne nine rulers including one Queen— Sultan 
Raziyyah Begum. Under Aibak*s aegis the Crescent steadily 
moved forward so that the dawn of a new era was heralded in 
the heathen land. Historians, medieval and modem, have 
given an account of his lifej but sometimes this account is 
very short, sometimes incomplete and in other cases some im¬ 
portant questions connected with his life have remained un¬ 
answered. A history of this First Emperor of Hindustan and 
the founder of the Slave Bynasty has yet to be written. 

In order to understand Sultan Qutb-ud-din Aibak better, 
the great ancestor of Sultan Raziyyah Begum, hie life must be 
studied under two heads: 

(A) . Qutb-ud-din Aibak as the Viceroy and Commander- 
in-Chief of sultan shihab-ud-din; 

(B) . Qutb-ud-din Aibak as a ruler. 
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(A). MALIK QUTB*UD-DIH AIBA2 THE VtCfiBflST AJJT) COi^ 
JffAHDER- in - CHIEF. 

ffltfr-ud-'PiiTI AibaJc was one or the favourite Turkish 
slaves of sultan shihab-ud-din Mohammad. Ghori alias Sultan 

Miis-udddin Mohammad ^affi. In his childhood, he was brought 
19 V a slave merohant from Turkistan to Hishapur,where he 

was purohased by Qaxi Fakhr-ud-din Abdul Asiz bid* Imam Abu 

2 

Hanafi Kufi. Finding that Aibak was as intelligent boy,the 
Qazi took special interest in his training and education f so 
that under his kind patronage, he received lessons together 
with his sons in Quran and Hadis, learnt Arabio and Persian, 
acquired the arts of war, and developed good and apprecia¬ 
ble manners* ‘Shan he grew up, he was looked upon as a good 

and gentle young man, a promising youth, though not beauti- 

3 

ful in apearance* But when he treached the stage of manhood, 
the Qa*i expired. A rich merchant then bought him for a con¬ 
siderable sum and presented him for sale to Sultan Shihab - 

ud-din. On seeing the young slave, the sultan purchased him 

4 

at a high cost. This slave was called Aibak shal, for hia 

5 

little finger waB broken, 

Qutb-ud-din Aibak honestly and diligently served Sul¬ 
tan Shihab-ud-din, so that within a short time he gained his 
affection and confidence. One night Sultan shihab-ud-din ar¬ 
ranged a magnificient Barbar, and lavishly distributed pre¬ 
sents among his servants. After leaving the Darbar, Aibak dis- 
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tributed his s ha r e among his ewir.'Cjomganions and servants 
saying that he should not cultivate the habit of collect*.: 
ing presents when he was fortunate in having a liberal &}$ 
Igerierous monarch. In the morning this news reached the Sul¬ 
tan and he was so much delighted that he again richly re¬ 
warded Aibak and gave him an office near his person and ap- 

- - 7 

pointed him Amir-i- Akhur(Master of the Horses). 

The close relation between the sultan and the Blave 
continued to prosper and Aibak made rapid progress and ach¬ 
ieved celebrity by sheer dint of his meritB, He acconjpanied 
the Sultan in every expedition and thereby got opportunities 
to display his martial prowess • Unfortunately while fight¬ 
ing for his master against the Shah of Xhwarixm, he fell in¬ 
to the hands of enemies and the Shah threw him behind the 
8 

iron bars. But after a few days when the Sultan defeated the 

Shah of Khwarizm, he was discovered by his men and brought 

before him on a ca^iel. The Sultan received his favourite 

10 

slave with kindness and again gave him many gifts. 

After this event, Aibak soon distinguished himself 
in many battles in India, when Sultan Shihab-ud-din march¬ 
ed with his forces towards it in accordance with a dream 

in which a holy person gave him a key and asked him to open 

11 

the gates of India and take possession of it. The rotten 
political condition of India caused by political rivalries, 
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civil wars, disunity and personal ambition of certain chiefs 
was, of-course, responsible for encouraging sultan Shihab- 
ud-din to attempt the conquest of India, The first battle of 

Tarain that took place in the year 587 A.H./1191 A.D., proved 

12 

disasterous for the Sultan, The famous Rajput ruler of Ajmer, 
who was leading the confederation of the Hindu Rajas, inflic¬ 
ted a crushing defeat upon him and it was with difficulty 

that he could save his life and reached his Capital(Ghasni) 

13 

safely. Unmindful of this defeat, the Sultan again resolved to 

make a second attempt to conquer the heathen land, and in the 

14 

second battle of Tarain, he came out with flying colours. Rai 

15 

Pithora was captured, his head was severed and brought before 
the victorious Sultan. This great event took place in 588 A.H./ 

16 e: 

1192 A.D. After the conquest of Ajmer, all the Swalik Hills, 
Hansi, Sarsauti, Samana, Kohram and other districts fell in 
rapid succession to the victor. He also obtained a vast^ooty. 


Sultan Shihab-ud-din, of-neoessity, did not annex Aj 
mer as he was shrewed enough to realise the difficulties in 
doing so. On receiving the tribute from the son of Rai pitho¬ 
ra, he allowed him to govern his ancestral state. Likewise, 
the Sultan entrusted the government of Delhi to a relation 

of Rai Gobind, who was killed during the 2nd Battle of TarA- 

18 

JLn. He then returned to Ghazni. 


Before leaving India, sultan Shihab-ud-din took another 
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calculated step to consolidate his power in the conquer¬ 
ed territories. He appointed Aibak as the Governor of 
16 20 

Kohram and Samana and conferred upon hia the title of 
qutb-ud-din - the Pole Star of the Faith; and in appre¬ 
ciation of his services he also nominated him as the ru- 

21 


ler of Hindustan. He left Aibak at Kohram so that he 

22 

might attempt further oonquesl^ from this stratagio place, 

23 

which was at a distance of seventy kos from Delhi. After 
his sovereign’s departure, qutb-ud-din Aibak sincerely 
fulfilled the royal wishes. 


Aibak well administerd the conquered territories, 
and after consolidating his authority in Kohram, he evolved 

an extesive programme of conquests. He first conquered 

24 

Meerut and soon thereafter marched towards Delhi, a severe 

battle took place between the two forces near Jarnna till 

the water of the river was discoloured with the blood of 

the martyres T . But Aibak eventually succeeded in captur- 

25 

ing Delhi in 588 A.H./ 1192 A.D. Next year i.e., in the 

. 26 

year 589 A.H./ 1193 A.D.,he conquered Kol, which weis one 

of the moat celebrated fortresses in Hindustan. In the 

same year he proclaimed Delhi as the Dar-ul-Khilafa of the 
27 

Saltanat-i-Hind i.e., the Capital of India and captured its 

28 

adjaoent territories. 

In the month of Ramzan of this year (5©9}» he 
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* received the news that Jitwan, a relative of the Baja of 

Uaharwala, was moving forward at the head of a large force 

29 

to conquers Kan^uj and Benaras. Aibak inmediately left kol 
30 

to meet Jitww, for-he unseated to utilize the situation to 

make new conquests* On seeing him the ambitious Hindu chief 

solicited his friendship by offering hundred laest -TttrEJ&Sh- - 

horses, one golden £nd one silver chain for elephants and 

■fifty thusand soldiers. In return Aibak bestowed upon him a 
32 

robe of honour, Jitwan as an ally served him when he made 

33 

an attempt to conquers Kanouj and Benaras. The viceroy of 

V 

Delhi, however, could not put this scheme of conquest into 
effect immediately, for a certain development in Ghazni, ne- 
cessiated his presence there. He, therefore, left Budddhlyi... 
for Delhi. 


The news of Aibak*s constant success and successive 

victories enlivened the heart of his sovereign, but provoked 

34 ' 

the jealousy of some Qfhis military officers. Out of enmity 
they tried to poison the ear of the Sultan against him and 

sought to discredit him in his eyes ty making false state. 

35 

ment and circulatng false reports abuut him. The Sultan did 

not put faith on their words, but still to be sure he desired 

36 

to put Aibak to a test. Accordingly he sent a special mes- 

37 

senger to Delhi, and invited him to reach Ghazni. 
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Prom the messenger Aibak came to know about the oobs 


piracy that was being engineered, by his entries to remove him 
from royal favour. He requested the messenger to inform the 

Sultqn immediately that he was a sincere well wisher of His 

38 

Majesty and still belonged to the august Darbar, And within 

a week he himself proceeded to Ghazni, though the summer heat 

39 

of Hindustan did not permit any journey. Before his departure 

he appointed Iltutmish to act in his absence as the viceroy 

40 

and govern the country. 


On his way to Ghaani, Aibak conquered the fort of 
Ahranwarah for his sovereign. As he reached the borders of 
Ghazni, the Sultan consulted his Vazlr whether he should al¬ 
low Aibak to enter his Capital or imprison him. The Vazir 

spoke highly of Aibak and assured the Sul tan that his slave 

an 

was honest and that he should not have/iota of doubt about 

42 


his fidelity. He pacified the Sultan on the grounds that Aibak 
quickly responded to his invitation, conquered the fort of 
Ahranwarah to add to the glory of the sovereign and himself 
sought permission to have access to His Majesty leaving be¬ 
hind the forces that had accompanied him at a long distance 
43 

from Ghazni, The Vazir’s reply satisfied the Sultan and Ai¬ 
bak received a grand welcome first from the Vaair'who had 
asked him to stay as his guest before allowing him to go to 
the Darbar and then from the Sultan, In a meeting with the 
Sultan, Aibak performed the usual ceremonies before him and 
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offered the key of the fort of Ahranwarah together with 

the vast booty that fell into his hands during the ab - 
45 

soence of the sultan. In this meeting the sultan discuss¬ 
ed with him the charge that was brought against him by 
a group of men. Aibak was greatly purturbed. But he ass¬ 
ured him that he was ready to fulfil any royal behest that 
would please him and exonerate hi® slave from the clumsy 
charge. Thereupon the Sultan asked him to conceal himself 
under the jreyal throne. At the same time he ordered Aibak*s 
enemies to be brou^rt to the imperial court, when they came 
and repeated the charge, the Sultan asked them to write 

with their blood that if the charge proved false, they might 

46 

be condemned and put to the sword. Without any hesitation 
they wrote the letter and submitted it before the sultan 
After receiving this letter, the Sultan clapped and called 


Aibak to come out of the throne. Aibak*s enemies were slpruck 
with wonder and confounded,when they saw him beneath the 
throne. At his master*s call, he came out and at once pre- 


47 

sented himself with his usual humility before the sultan. 
Thereupon, the Sultan issued a royal decree, which con¬ 
demned Aibak*s enemies and sentenced them to deaM. But 

* 

Aibak did not approve of it and pleaded the sultan to for- 
49 

give them, it was at the request of Aibak that the Sul¬ 
tan revoked the previous order and allowed the mischievous 
persons to go back home safety. Test over, the Sultan high, 
ly appreciated the services and sincerity of his beloved 
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Slave and honoured him in an apen Darbar by appointing him 
the viceroy of Hindustan. He then granted him permission 

fcA return to Delhi and enpowered him again to carry on the 

51 

mission and great designs as before. 

After his berief sojourn at Ghazni, Aibak re¬ 
turned to Delhi. He built there the Jana Majid and adorn¬ 
ed it with the stones and gold taken from the temples which 
had been demolished duting the wars with the Hindu Rajas. 

And this mosque he covered with Tughra containing the divine 

52 

commands. 


In the year 3©0 A.H./1193 A.D.» Aibak received 

the news that the Sultan Shihab-ud-din was intending to 
" 53 

visit Hindustan. He,therefore, left Kohram and reached as 

far as Peshawar to welcome him. He acquainted the sultan 

with the prevailing condition in Hindustan and suggested 

54 ‘ 

that he should deal with Raja Jaichand, who had invaded the 
liislim territories. The Sultan at his suggestion directed 

his forces against Raja Jaichand. A severe battle took 

55 

place near dhandwal that was second only to the Battle of 
Tarain in its singular fury and significance. In this bat¬ 
tle Iltutmish distinguished himself by displaying extraor¬ 
dinary courage and determination at the moments when the 
imperial forces were wavering before the impressive and 
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gjhd vast armies of the Rafas. Eaja Jaichand fought bravely, 

hut he lost his life when Aibak*s arrow fatally pierced 
5 ? 

through his body. The number of the slain was so great that 
it was with great difficulty that Jaichand*s body could be 

discovered on the battlefield ty his artificial teeth fix- 

58 

ed with golden wires. The royal army then took possession 

of the fort of Asni, where the treasures of Raja Jaichand 
59 

were deposited. 


After this victory, Sultan Shihab-ud-din marched 

forward aad conquered the territories between Benaras and 

60 

Bengal without any serious opposition, and then returned 
to Ghazni with untold riches that were carried on four thou- 


61 


sand camels. Aibak alone offered three hundred elephants 
to his SSCLtan that formerly belonged to Jaicland. 


An uncommon event took place when the elephants 

presented by Aibak were brought before the royal presence 

63 

and asked to salute him. All but one white elephant refused 

to obey the order of the filban and when he insisted and 

forced him to make his obeisance, the animal became so fu- 

64 

rious that the very life of the filban was endangered. The 
Sultan sent back the white elephant to Aibak as a gift with 
a letter in which he addressed him as his son and his loyal 
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Viceroy always rode on this white elephant, which was a 
65 

rare animal. This elephant died on the third day after 
66 

the death of Altaic. 


After the departure of Sultan Shihab-ud-din, 

Aibak returned to the Indian capital, hut on his way to 

Delhi he received the news that *Kola*, son of Rai Pitho- 

ra had been defeated by a Rajput Chief named Hemraj, who 

67 

led his forces from Alwar to Ajmer and then to Ranthanbore. 
Aibak successfully dealt with him and aftdr making neces¬ 
sary arrangements for the security of ’Kola* and that of 

68 

Muslim interests in Ajmer returned to Delhi. 


Soon thereafter he received some information 

about the activities of another Rajput Chief named Jihtar 

66 

Rai. He, therefore, proceeded to chastise him at the head 

70 

of a large force consisting of 20,000 soldiers. Finding it 

impossible to meet him on the battlefield, the Rai managed 

71 

to escape towards Ajmer. Aibak pursued him and reached Aj¬ 
mer where Humraj had established himself as the Raja, of 
Ajmer shortly after the departure of Jg*. Hemraj decid¬ 
ed to fight >but in the battle that ensued he lost Ajmer, 

which again passed into the hands of Muslims. Hemraj es- 

73 

oaped and took refuge into a hill. Jihtar Rai was captured 

74 

*and beheaded and his severed head was sent to Delhi. 
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Aibak 

In the year 591 A.H./119Jj A.D./direc ted his 

75 

forces towards Haharwala(Gujrat). Jitwan, the Sommander- 
in-chief of the Raja* who was at the foot of the fort, fled 
away without offering any resistance and therefore the coun- 

WQ.S 

try/easily annexed to the Saltanat. Here immense booty fell 

77 

into the hands of Aibak. 


Aibak next turned his attention towards Hansi 

78 

and fortified it. He then reached Kohram where some trouble 

had oceured. He conquered it again and then returned to 
79 

Delhi. 


In the meantime, qjaam-ul-mulk Hamzah, the feo- 

fee of Ranthantore, reported that Hemraj had beseiged the 

80 

fort of Ajmer and imprisoned ’Kola*, the son of Rai Pithra. 
As he was a tributary of the Sultan, Aibak immediately pro¬ 
ceeded to Ajmer for his rescue. On his arrival Hemraj ag¬ 
ain fled away and *Kola* felt himself secured on the thro¬ 
ne of his ancestor. In appreciation of Aibak*s prompt help 

81 

he offered him three gold melons. 

After settling the Ajmer-affairs, Aibak came 

back to Delhi and reported about his success to Sultan 
82 . 

Shihab-ud-din. The Sultan invited him to Ghazni to receive 
the robe of honour for his magnificient performances in 
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Hindustan, In response to the royal invitation, Aibak reach¬ 
ed Ghazni. But before leaving the Ghorian Capital, he fell 

83 

ill. The royal physician, who was famous as Jalinos of his 

84 

time, treated him and on recovery heretumed to Hindustan. 

On his way to Hindustan when Aibak reached Klr- 
man, Malik Taj-ud-din Yalduz, another favourite slave of Sul 
tan Shihab-ud-din, extended a warm welcome to him and in de¬ 
ference to a royal wish entered into a matrimonial alliance 

85 

with him. 


On reaching Delhi, he decorated it on the pat¬ 
tern of other Islamic Capitals. This year also saw the com¬ 
pletion of Jama Ifesffd, Having beautified the Capital, Aibak 
again evolved a scheme of conquests. But as he was preparing 
to march, the news of Sultan shihab-ud-din * s movements for 

the same purpose reached him. He,therefore, advanced to re- 

87 

ceive his sovereign as far as Hansi. The royal forces at-- 

88 

tacked the fort of Thangar and captured it. Its Baja Kumar 

Pall fell into their hands, but the Sultan pardoned his life 

89 

though he was divested of his possessions. 

In the same year the fort of Gwalior was also 

taken which was as Hasan Bizamisays" Pearl of the necklace 

90 

of the castles of Hindustan". After the neighbouring coun- 
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tries were conquered, Sultan Shihab-ud-din left for Ghazni, 

91 

and Aiisak also returned to Delhi. 

After some times Aibak was informed that Hat ran 

Rajas i.e., the Rajputs were making preparations to wrest 

92 

Ajmer and were actively assisted by the Raja of Haharwala. 
Aibak, therefore, resolved to chastise them and one morn¬ 
ing he fell upon them and kept up the conflict throughout 
93 

the day. The Rajpits fought bravely and killed some of the 

highly skilled generals. They also succeeded in inflicting 

a fatal wound on Aibak*s horse, so that he fell down on the 

ground. It was with great difficulty that he mounted another 

94 

horse and managed to escape from the battlefield. His ab¬ 
sence caused panic among his followers and encouraged the 
Rajputs to pursue them. The rebels shut Aibak within the 

95 

walls of Ajmer and carried on hostilities for several months. 
When sultan shihab-ud-din heard of his Viceroy’s discomfi¬ 
ture, he immediately sent a strong force under the command 
66 

of several Amirs - Islam Khan, Asad-ud-din, Arsalan Khalj, 

Hasir-ud-din Hussain, Izz-ud-din Maid and Sharif-ud-din 

Mohan^nad. Being thus reinforced, Aibak could fight again to 

98 

take revenge and marched from Ajmer to Haharwal in 593 A.H. 

99 

When he reaohej Bhotly and Bazul, he received the news that 
the Raja of Haharwala in alliance with other Rajput Rajas 
was collecting forces near the fort of Abugarh in the dis¬ 
trict of Saro^. Aibak challanged them there and killdhg 
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■•some 50,000 soldi era of the enemies won a crowning victory 

101 ' 
over them. Raja Bhim Deo of Haharwala(GuJrat) managed to 

102 

escape, but more than 20,000 soldiers, 20 elephants, oat- 

103 

ties and arms fell into the handB of the victorious army. 

Aibak entrusted the conquered land to one of the .Amirs and 

104 

via Ajmer returned to Delhi, This victory took place in 
593 A.H./ 1197 A*%t 


Aibak as usual sent the report of the oonquest of 

o 

Naharwala(GuJrat) to his sovereign- Sultan Shihab-ud-din, 
and presented also the treasures and rarities obtained du¬ 
ring the war, Hie Sultan receiareddthe gifts with due ack- 

106 

nowledgement of his servioes, honesty and sincerity. 


Prom 593 A.H to 597 A.H. (1197-1201 A.D.) Aibak did 

not attenpt any oonquest, for he was very busy with the mana 

agement of the newly conquered territories. However, in 599 

A.H.(1202 A.D.) he renewed attacks and proceeded to invest 
107 

Kalin Jar. lltutmish accompanied him on this expedition. The 
Raja of Kalinjar offered resistance and it was after some 
very serious battles that the fort of KalinJar fell into the 

hands of the victorious army. The plunder of Kalinjar was 

108 

great in gold and Jewels. Aibak now marohed to Mahoba- the 

' ~ 109- 

Capital of Kalpi end subdued it together with Badaun. 
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Shortly afterwards Ikhtiyar-ud-din Moham¬ 
mad Bakhtiyar Khilji, who made great conquests for suit. 

an 8hihab-ud-din in eastern India, came to pay his res- 
110 

pects to Aibak. Bakhtiar Khilji was the first Muslim to 

plant the banner of Islam in the eastern part of India. 

Ill 112 

He was a native of Khalj. Hailing from Ghor and Gramsar, 

he first oame to Ghaani in search of suitable ^ob. He 
was not physically attractive. Being disappointed he left 
Ghaani for'^telhi. But here,too, owing to his ugliness he 
could not attract the attention of the I&liks and minis¬ 
ters. Therefore, he went to Badaun and entered the ser¬ 
vice of Sipahsalar Haabar-ud-din flausan. He served him for 
some times and then left for Ouci?’. 6 l&lik Hisam-ud-din Ugh- 
albak gave him a position in the army. Under his kind pat¬ 
ronage, he collected some horses and weapons and rendered 
useful services for his master who in return rewarded him 
with the fiefs of Samut and ^^ihal. As he was brave and 
energetic, he led his forces for great adventures towards 

Bihar and within a short time collected ample resources in 

118 

the shape of horses, arms and men. His fame spread abroad 
and many adventurers of his tribe gathered round him to 
assist him and make their fortunes. Vfhen the news of his 

success reached Delhi, Aibak also appreciated his servi- 

. 119 * ' 

’ces and despatched a robe of honour for him. Thus encou- 
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raged he attested to conquer Bihar* He first led sporad- 

c 120 

io raids for one or two years to create panic and confu¬ 
sion among the people and obtained the desired result. 

For Sakya Shri Kxadra, a Budhist scholar of Kashmir, vi- 
' sited South Bihar in 597 A.H./1200 A.D., and saw the Viha_ 
ras of Odantapur and Vikramsala already ruined and others 
in course of destruction at the hands of the Turks, while 

their monks had fled from Bihar to Jag dal monastry in Ben- 
121 .... ■ 
gal. Bakhtiyar Khilji then made a surprise attack on the 

walled city of Bihar and conquered it with only two hund- 

122 

red horsemen in 599 A.H./ 180jfeA.D. Here immense booty feli 
into his hands, which included among others a large num¬ 
ber of books. Hindus were summoned to give information res¬ 
pecting the contents of these books. On being acquainted 
with the contents, it was found that the fortress was a 

college and in the language of that place a college was 
123 " ' 

i called Bihar, and hence the oonquered territory was called 

Bihar. Following this success, Bakhtiyar Khilji, accord - 

, ing to the 15th century Tibetan chronicler Taranath, con¬ 


quered also the monastry towns of Vikramaila andajHalanda 


and built a fortress on the site of Odantapur. 


The oonquest of Bihar synchronized with the 
conquest of Kalinjar. As soon Aibak reached Badaun jBakh- 
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tiyar Khilji went to meet him and presented twenty ale - 

125 

phants and various kinds of jewels. He was received with 
kindness and was exalted above the leaders of time, IShen 
he took his audienoe of leave, he was again empowered to 

make conquests for the glory of Islam and Sultan Shlhab- 

126 

ud-din. Besides, Aibak conferred upon him a tent, a nau- 
bat, a drdm, a standard, a magnificient robe of honour, 
a horse, and trappings, a waist band, sword and a vest 
from private ward roles. 

On reaching Bihar, Bakhtiyar Khilji with fresh 
zeal continued his efforts to subjugate the rest of the nk 

oountiy and qpmpleted the conquest of Bihar as a whole in 

128 

the same year i.e 599 A.H./ 1202 A.D. IFor his heroic per¬ 
formances Aibak invited him to Deluil, so that he might dis¬ 
play a special mark of his favour for him. Bakhtiyar Khil- 
ji’s rising popularity and power, however, could’not be ap¬ 
preciated by some of the outbi Amirs* they ultimately sou- 

130 

ght to disgrace him by secretly plotting against him. Tak¬ 
ing advantage of an opportunity when a rampant elephant 
was brought before Aibak for inspection, they unanimously 

©aid to the Viceroy that Bakhtiyar Khilji had a longing to 

131 

fight with this elephant, Aibak wondered at this queer long¬ 
ing and in order to be sure that he was not playing into 
the hands of Bakhtiyar Khilji’s enemies, he directly asked 
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him and Bakhtiyar Khilji did not deny this false boastful- 
132 

ness for the sake of his honour, though he knew that such 

133 

a game was nothing "but A? trap to ensure his death. Conse¬ 
quently he was subjected to the gladiatorial ordeal at Qjasr- 
e- Safed (White Palace) in Delhi. But luckily Bakhtiyar- 

Khilji triumphed over the animal and the ordeal proved for 

134 . 

him as the Gulxar-i-Khalil, Henceforth, he became one of 
the most renowned persons in the new domain of Sultan Shi - 
hab-ud-din called Hind (Hindustan). 


When Bakhtiyar Khilji gained that Signal distinc¬ 
tion, Aibak bestowed upon him a rich robe of honour from 

135 

his special wardrobe and gave numerous presents. Sforeover, 

he made him governor of Bihar and authorised him to conquer 

136 

j Lakhnauti i.e Bengal. Aibak likewise commanded the Amirs to 

jglye him presents and he received innumerable gifts. But 

imitating his benefactor, he distributed all these gifts 

among the people and returned to Bihar with only the spe- 

137 

oial imperial honorary robe. 


Hext year, ( i.a about 600-601 A.H./ 1203-1204 

A.D.), Bakhtiyar Khilji conquered Bengal and made Lakhnauti 
138 

its Capital. Rai Lakhmania of Bengal was told of this im - 

pending disaster that h4s kingdom would be conquered by 
139 

the Turks. When the news of the conquest of Bihar reached 
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•him, his ministers suggested to shift 4*6..any safer place, 

hut he refused to oblige them. On the contrary, he asked 

them om what authority they believed that Bakhtiyar Khil- 

Ji would be the destroyer of his kingdom and the conqueror 
140 

of Bengal. He was then told by them that Bakhtiyar Khilji 

was the man possessing all the marks that was suggested by 

the astrologers at his (Rae* 3 ) birth* They reported to him 

that Bakhtiyar Khilji possessed such long hands that they 

141 

would touch the calves of his feet, if he stood upright. 

This mark was registered in his birth’s register. The Rae 

in order to be sure of this extraordinary prediction sent 

his men to have a close view of Bakhtiyar Khilji and des - 
142 

cribe his appearance. When his men certified that the con¬ 
queror of Bihar possessed all the physical, peculiatities, 

many Brahmans and petty chiefs left for Saknat, Bang and 
145 

Kamrud. But the Rae did not appreciate their option for mig- 

144 

ration and remained in his capital. 


After the conquest of Bihar, Mohammad Bakhtiyar 
Khilji appeared in Hadia, the Rae’e capital in the guise of 
a horse merchant till he reached the Palace of Rae'Bakhman- 
iah andmthen made a surprise attack upon it with the help 

of on^y eighteen ho^simen. The Rae was then enjoying his 

146 

food in the dishes of silver and gold. On receiving the 
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message of the siege of his palace, the Bae got oonfueed * 

and left it hare-footed from the haok door and escaped in 

147 

a boat to Saknat and Bang. The Rae’s treasures* his wives, 
his domestio servants and particular attendants easily fell 


into the hands of Mohammad Bakhtiyar Khilji and such a vast 

148 

amount of booty fell to his lot as can not be recorded. In 

the meantime Mohammad Bakhtiyar* Khilji's army reached 

149 

there and facilitated the conquest of adjacent territories 

Bakhtiyar Khilji stayed at Hadia for some time and then de3 

troyed it. He selected Lakhnauti as the capital of Muslim 

Bengal, and brought all the adjacent lan&stunder his firm 
151 

control. In every part he built mosques, madrasahs, khan- 
quas and his example was followed by his followers, whom he 
always liberally rewarded for their services. He despatch¬ 
ed a large portion of the booty obtained during Ms Lakh- 

162 ' 153 

nauti campaigns and the conquest of Bangala to qutb-ud-din 


Aibak. 


154 


Mohammad Bakhtiyar Khilji was an ambitious man. 

Sometimes after the conquest of Bengal, he began to behave 

155 

as an absolute ruler. He, therefore* issued coins and in- 

156 157 

troduced Khutba in his own name, built a new capital and 

worked independently for the propagation of Islam so that 

158 

within a short time Islam spread from Lakhnauti to China. 


* 6 ^ 
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Despite-the Be* after' the sack of Nadia, he began also 


to make preparation for another adventure and resolved to 
conquer Tibet and ChinaT But in this effort he unfortunately 
oame to grief and ignony. The peculiar physical condition of 
Tibet with high mountains, zigzag paths, tumultuous rivers 
shattered his design and his forces of ten thousand select 
cavalry only found watery grave in its river. It was with 


great difficulty that Bakhtiyar Khilji with only hundred 
(more or less) men returned to Deokot from where he had pro¬ 
ceeded on this fatal expedition. His ambition of conquering 
hitherto unknown lands only involved him into a worst kind 
of disaster. His misfortunes did not come to an end at Deo¬ 
kot. On his way to lakhnauti at every stage women and child¬ 
ren of the slaughtered and drowned soldiers abused and curs¬ 
ed ium, The shock and humiliation was so great that Bakhtiyar 
Khilji could not endure them and fell seriously ill and even¬ 
tually died in 60^ 6 j^.H./ 1206 A.D. During his illness he was 
often heard saying ^Perhaps Sultan Ghazi Muis-ud-din-wal-du- 

nia has been involved into some tragedy that is why misfor - 

163 

tune has accon$>anied me". And that was the case no doubt. 


Mohammad Bakhtiyar Khilji ’s death has been ascrib- 

164 


ed to Borne other oauses as well. Some say that he died out of 
grief, while others say that AliMardan, an officer of Bakhtiyar 
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Khilji, reached Deokot soon after the news of disaster 

' 165 

reached him and treacherously murdered him. He was famous 

for his heroism, frankness and fearlessness* Eversince 

his master reached Deokot, no person had the courage to 

enter his appartment for three days, though he knew that 

166 

the Khilji Chief was seriously ill. Ali Mardan some how 

managed to go near hito alone and removing the sheet from 

his face slew him with a short knife. He then raised the 

167 

standard of sovereignty otfer Lakhnauti. 

Eversince Qutb-ud-din Aibak left Badaun for Del&i, 
he seems to "be engaged in consolidating his power rather 
than making fresh conquests. Perhaps Bakhtiyar Khilj^s 
astonishing victories in the eastern part of Hindustan in¬ 
fluenced his foreign policy. Sadcaadats Sultan Shihabud-din 
also did not aspire to makes conquest in Hindustan, for ever¬ 
since he came back to Ghazni after the conquest of Banaras 
andK#nna?y ,he remained entangled in Central Asian problems, 
which did not givg him any respite to think of extending hds 
Indian dominion. However, after an interval, his defeat at 
Andkhud produced some repercussions on Indian politics as well. 
The news of his defeat incited a general rising among the 
turbulent tribes inhabiting the western provinces of his In¬ 
dian empire. Aibak received a message from the Sultan,which 
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Informed him about the Khokars* rebellion that had broken out 

soon after his hasty retreat from the Capital of the Shah 

169 

of Khwarizm in 600 A.H./1203 A.D. These rebellious Khokars 
belonged to one of the most primitive tribes of Hindustan. 
They lived in the mountains between Ghazni and Punjab. Ac¬ 
cording to some others, they inhabited the country along 

170 

the bank of Hilab upto the foot of the Swalik hills. They 

constituted a race of wild and barbarious persons having 

no sense of civilized manners. Religion and morality were 
171 

unknown to them. They had created troubles for Sultan Mah¬ 
mud of Ghazni by rendering assistance to Raja Anand Pal in 
172 

399 A.H./1008 A.D.# but owing to the occupation of impor¬ 
tant territories and the accidental flight of the Raja*s 

elephant from the battlefield Sultan Mahmud easily defeated 

173 

the Raja and chastised his associates. It was after more 
than one hundred and fifty years that the Khokars again be¬ 
came active and. began to give troubles to the Muslims. In 
581 A.H./1185 A.D.» they rendered help to Khusrau Malik of 

114 

Lahore against Sultan shihab-ud-din. Khusraus defeat and 
death, however, did not crush them, and they waited for an 
opportunity to assert their existence and preserve their 
identity. 


After the battle of Andkhod, which Sultan Shihab-,;. 
Ud-din lost to the shah of Khwarizm ; . in^o^la^Aibakone 
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of the most confidential servants of sultan Shihab-ud-din 

fled from the battle-field and reached Multan to exploit 

175 

the situation to his own benefits. He reported to AJ&ir 
Dad Hasan# the governor of Multan# that the Sultan had been 
slain in the battle and that he took the earliest oppor- 

176 

tunity to flee for his own life and report the matter to him. 
He then taking advantage of a private meeting with the gov¬ 
ernor muidered him and declared himself as an independent 
177 

ruler of Multan. But very soon his treachery was discovered 
and the news spread throughout the far and near oountries 
of Hind and Sind. nevertheless, the Khokars did not believe 
in the contradictory repott and thought that the Sultan was 
really dead, otherwise Aibak Bak would not have become so 
bold as to declare himself an independent ruler. Consequent¬ 
ly, they, too, oommenoed hostilities against their tradition¬ 
al. foe, i.e the ifohammadans, under the leadership of Bakan 
and Sarka and oarried on constant raids between Sodra and 

Jhelum. They aspired also to create an independent state for 
178 

themselves. 


When the news of the Khokars* menace reached 
Sultan Shihab-ud-din, he inmediately proceeded to chastise 

* * * A A 

179 

them and at the same time sent a message to qutb-ud-din Ai¬ 
bak in order to inform him about his scheme of punitive ex¬ 
pedition against the rebels. Following the royal command 
Qutb-ud-din Aibak attacked the Khokars from the east, while 
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the Sultan engaged them from the west. The imperial forces 
gained additional-strength when Iltutmish, ^utb-ud-din’s 
slave, joined them with hid forces from Badaun. The Khokars 


BUffiyod a crushing defeat and were again subjected to com. 
pleta anihiliation. Lahore again passed into the hands of 


182 

imperial army. One of the sons of Khokar Eae fled from the 

battle-field, and took shelter in the fort of Jud. But he 

183 

was chased and the fort was captured by the imperial forces. 
The Rae presented himself like a slave before the Sultan, who 

took pity upon him and greatly honoured him with the titles 

184 


| and gifts, when he willingly accepted Islam. Following the 
eacample of their chief a large number of Khokars also became 
Muslims and their example provided an incentive for other 
tribes to embrace Islam so that within a very short time se¬ 
veral hundreds of Khokars and their allied tribes accepted 

'185 

Islam and were enrolled as Muslims. Sultan shihab-ud-din 


highly appreciated the services of his Viceroy(Q,utb-ud-din), 

and of Ifelik Iltutmish and bestowed upon them lavish gifts. 

186 

He declared qutb-ud-din Aibak as his heir in Hindustan. In 
addition to his fief, he was given the territories lying 
between Peshawer and Hind and entrusted the government of 
his entire Indian dominion to his charnel 


After the suppression of the Khokars* rebellion 
qutb-ud-din Aibak took his audience of leave and returned 
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$o Delhi, while the sultan decided to stay at Lahore. 


Having settled the affairs of Hindustan sAltan shi- 
hab-ud-din marched in the year 602 A.H./ 1205 A.D..from 

Lahore to Ghazni and fixed his can® within the borders of 

189 

Dhamek. While the Sultan was offering his evening prayers 

in the can® some Khokars came there and on the spot killed 

190 

three armed attendants and two chamber sweepers. They then 
put him to death on 3rd Shaban 602 ^.k./fr^March 1206 A.D. 

His body was carried to Ghazni and buried there on 22 nd 

192 ' 

Shawwal of the same year. 


(B). QUTB-UD-DIH AIBAK — THE FIRST MUSLIM EMPEROR 
OP H OTICST AH. 

Sultan Shihab-ud-din left no male heir, but the 
problem of his successor, which at first appeared as a Gor¬ 
dian knot during his life time, was somehow solved by his 
faithful servants, who took clue from their master’s acci¬ 
dental statements such as "They (my slaves) will rule my 
kingdom after I’m dead and goneP' Of-course, sultan shihab- 
ud-din wasnot careless with regard to the problem of his 
successor. For oft he repeated the reply when asked on this 
question, H M5narch,ymay have one or two sons, I have so many 

thousands sons, namely ny Turkish slaves, who will be heir 
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of my dominion and also after me* will take care to preserve 

193 

my name in the Khutba throughout those territories"* Indeed* 
if he had no sons, he had his nephews and cousins, hut he 
preferred his slaves to his kinsmen* Such a decision was in 

recognition of their merits, loyalty and services. He had 

194 

three most outstanding slaves— Taj-ud-din Yalduz, Easir-ud- 
din qubacha, and Qutb-ud-din Aibak* And their sphere of in¬ 
fluence over his oonquered territories was specified^hy-him 
during his own life-time. Yalduz was to be his successor in 
Ghazni and in order to strengthen his position he consented 
to the marriage of Yalduz*s daughter^with qubacha and qutb- 
ud-din Aibak. qubacha was already acting as his nominee in 
Multan and the town of Uohcha was assigned to him when Sul¬ 
tan Shihab-ud-din reached his Capital safely after the bat- 
196 ' ' 

tie of Andkhod. qutb-ud-din Aibak was serving the Sultan in 
the capacity of his Viceroy in Hindustan and after his vic¬ 
tory over the Khokars in 1205 A.D.* the Sultan had even dec¬ 
lared qutb-dd-din Aibak as his heir-apparent to his Indian 
197 

dominion. 


Consequently qutb-ud-din Aibak became his vir¬ 
tual successor in India to rule over a territory that exta 
ended from Bluohistan to Bengal and included almost the 
whole of northern India. But qutb-ud-din Aibak did not im¬ 
mediately declare himself to be its first ruler, though no 
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^serious opposition thwarted his position. The reasons are 
both sentimental and political. The news of Sultan shihab- 
ud-din’s death greatly shocked him. He, therefore, conti¬ 
nued to serve as before for sometimes in the capacity of 
his Viceroy with the avowed intention of expressing hiB M. 
deep regards for his gfceat patron and honouring his royal 
behest. Besides, the traitor Aibak Bale’s memory was fresh 
in his mind and he did not like to discredit his long bril¬ 
liant career and destroy his image as the most loyal and 
favourite slave of the Sultan soon after his sudden demise. 
That he never entertained any treacherous design against 
his sovereign can well be realised from the faettthat he 
regularly reported about his victories and submitted the 
vast booty obtained during his expeditions and never requ¬ 
ested for his manumission, which he himself granted to his 

slave Iltutmish at the request of Sultan Shihab-ud-din af- 
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ter his heroic performances during the KSToXars’ war. That 
he dearly loved his sovereign oan be ascertained from the 
fact that he did not assume any high sounding royal title 

on becoming king and remained satisfied with the familiar 

t'U • 

(of Q,utb-ud-din that was conferred upon him by Sultan Shi- 
hab-ud-dln while he was acting as his Viceroy in India. 


The political considerations,too, neoeasiated 




. that qutb-ud-din Aihak should not declare himself a de- 
facto sovereign. First, he was still a slave and accord¬ 
ing to Mi slim law no slave was entitled'.fco sit on the throne 
unless he obtained his freedom. Secondly, Sultan Shihab- 
ud-din^ death had plunged hi3 empire into the vortex of 
uncertainty about its future. Soon after his assassination 
power-struggle had comnenced between his relations and the 
slaves. Taj-ud-din Yalduz aspired to get for himself the 

general recognition as the successor of Sultan Shihab-ud- 

200 

din, but he could not secure popular support for his cause, 

and ultimately Sultan Shihab-ud-din*s nephew Ghiyas-ud-din 

201 

l&hmud sat on the throne. The new monarch, soon after his 

accession, issued royal firmans to his imperial army that 

they must acknowledge Taj-ud-din Yalduz, Uasir-ud-din qubafi-'j 

cha and qutb-ud-din Aibak as the rulers of Ghazni# Mil tan 

202 

and Hind respectively. At the same time he forwarded to 
these favourite slaves of Sultan Shihab-ud-din formal let¬ 
ters releasing them from the bondage of slavery and con- 

203 

ferred upon him the title of 8 SULTAH". 

TaJ-ud-din Yalduz, therefore, crowned himself 
at Ghazni and qubacha did so in Miltan, qutb-ud-in Aibak 
also accepted the fait acoompli. But he did not follow the 
example of the former two slaves and postponed his corona¬ 
tion for an indefinite period, for he was aware that am- 



bitious Taj-ud-din Yalduz, after his failure at Ghor, might 
direct his forces to usjirp the throne of Delhi, or at least 
to forcibly occupy Lahore(Punjab). He anxiously watched the 
political development* that were taking place on north-west¬ 
ern frontiers and endeavoured to create a favourable party 
of strong supporters for himself* Accordingly, he proceeded 
to Lahore, though officially it was known that his visit to 
the Capital of Punjab was in pursuance of a previous prog¬ 
ramme to receive personally the auspicious mandate gtanted 
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by sultan Ghiyas-ud-din. 


qjrtb-ud-din Aibak*s doubts were confirmed when Taj- 
ud-din Yalduz occupied Lahore through the treachery of his 
governor^,whom he afterwards expelled, qutb-ud-din,therefore- 
immediately reached Lahore on Tuesday,11th Zulqidah 602 A.H./ 
17th June, 1206 A.D., and there the entire papulation—nobles, 
arny, men of letters, rich and poor^young and old—extend¬ 
ed an exceptionally warm weloome to him. Thus enboldened 
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he disputed his right and a war ensued between the two chief b. 

(jutb-ud-din Aibak now realised the gravity of the situation 

owing to his hesitation in wearing the Crown and decided 

to behave as a king with dignity. His coronation took place 

in Qasr-e- Humayun at Lahore on Tuesday,the 18th of the month 
207 

of Zilqadah 602 A.H./2£th June,1206 A.D.,i,e three months 
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after the death of Sultan Shihab-ud-din. 

The circumstances leading to the enthrone of 
Qutb-ud-din Aibak were really very stsange, but atill more 
striking is the fact that this favourite child of Fortune 
is not recognised by some writers as a ruler and hence they 
do not include his name among the Muslim sovereigns of Hin^ 
dustan. They withhold the recognition ori the following grounds 

1. So silver or gold coin of qutb-ud-din Aibak 
has come down to posterity; 

2. No higher title than Malik or sipahaalar can 
be perceived in his inscription associated 
with his name; 

3. His namB as a ruler has not been included in 
the Khutba. 208 

Superficially viewd, these reasons seem to jus¬ 
tify the act of those critics who deny to confer the title 
of a king on qutb-ud-din Aibak, for out of these four essen¬ 
tial prerogatives of a I$tslim king, three do not seem to have 
been enjoyed by him. But in the light modem researches such 
a view can not be aocepted and Qutb-ud-din Aibak virtually 
shines forth as the first Emperor of Hindustan, 

For the last two centuries, it will be noticed, 
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a small portion of northern India was looked upon try the 
rulers of Ghazni as their oolony, but they never gave their 
serious attention to it and regarded-it as a hunting ground 
or as a milch cow to provide wealth and riched to fulfil 
their JiMiH ends in their own ooui'&ry. Qutb-ud-din Aihak was 
the first conqueror who changed his attitude towards India, 

He made this country his permanent home and never for once 
felt home-sick or desired to leave it after acquiring untold 
riches. His long stay in India as a general and Viceroy of 
Sultan shihab-ud-din had developed in him a particular love 
and interest for Hindustan, in this dual capacity he made 
conquests and at the same time resorted to administrative 
art to consolidate his possessions and keep under his firm 
control the ever expanding Muslim empire. He also built mos¬ 
ques and madrasahs, forts and palatial buildings to proclaim 
the glory of Islam and commemorate the oonquests, selected 
Delhi as the capital of the newly founded Muslim empire in 
Hindustan and beautified it, issued coins bearing the name 
of his sovereign and received the governors and dependents. 

In other words, he oould enjoy a sovereign's powers without 
being a sovereign and of-course, if desired, he would have 
then easily usurped the throne and declared himself an inde¬ 
pendent ruler. But his loyalty for his sovereign applied a 
“check to his ambition so much so that even after the death 
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of Sultan Shihab-ud-din he did not like to behave as a 
king. However, when the circumstances forced him he put 
on the Crown. Ho.4oubt, as a Viceroy he immensely contri¬ 
buted to the enrichment of the royal cofferj&iiGhazni, but 
his services have both the negative and positive aspectB 
for India. Wealth of India flowed into the Ghorian empire, 
but India did not suffer miserably on that account, qutb- 

ud-din Aibak f s services heralded in this country the dawn 
210 

of a new era of national unity, economic prosperity and re¬ 
ligious toleration. 

"Sultan Qutb-ud-din Albak was a ruler de facto and de jure" 

The following reasons will reveal the truth of this 
statement*- 

(1) The contemporary writers always prefix the title 

211 

of Sultan to qutb-ud-din Aibak’s name. 

(2) Hasan JTizami, the contemporary writer- clearly 
writes,"the public prayers and coinage of Dinars and Dir¬ 
hams throughout the whole country full.of rivers received 
honour and embellishment from his name and royal titles 
and Lahore, where the throne of the Sultans had been es¬ 
tablished and which was the altar of the good and pious 

212 

became the Capital". 
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(3) Pakhr-ud-din Mubarak Shah, the great histo¬ 
rian of the 13th century, was even present at the time of 

213 

qutb-ud-din Albans coronation'at Lahore. 


(4) Hext to coronation, qutb-ud-din Aibak assumed 
royal titles, though not in the traditional manner having 

the characteristic of verbosity. This is quite evident from 

n 

an inscription discovered on a wll of a mosque in Palwal, 

214 * 

which reads as follows: 

< ^P J iU> ^ f i-mxS Zuijs (-W (J c* 

, ZJ c o*rUl J ryffluO*OY ]j uJ 1 ^ Y- J 


.. 





Trans ; 

The edifice was erected during the reign of the 
just and great king, the lord of the neck of people, the 
master of the kings, of the Turks and Persians, Qutb-ul- 
Haq-wad-Din, the Pillar of Islam and MUsalmans, the gloiy 
of the kings and monarchs, the exalted in the State, the 
splendour of religion, the right hand of Khalifa, Abul 3?a- 
waris Aibak, the helper of the commander of the Faithful, 
the glorious Commander-in-chief, the king who is assisted 
ty God, the fighter for the cause of state and Religion, 
Helper of Islam and of Muslims, the support of the kings 
and monarchs, the honour of the nobles, the shelter of the 
poor. May God glorify the order. Year six.hundred and 
seven u . 
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On the issue of coins, of-course, we have to 
conjecture in the absence of any silver or gold coin bear¬ 
ing the name of Qutb-ud-din Aibak. For upto now none of his 
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coins has been discovered except a few copper coins. But 
the absence of his silver or gold coins can not disqualify 
him from being recognised as a king* If Mb name does not 
appear on coins, it was in deference to his sovereigns tes¬ 
tament or due to his simplicity which was his chief attri¬ 
bute. Or it may be ascribedtb his zeal to imitate his sove- 
reign(Sultan shihab-ud-din), who did not issue coins in his 
own name soon after he made conquests in India. The Jfumis- 
matic Society of India has so far rendered unique service 
by bringing into light many untouched and rare coins, which 
has facilitated the work of historians in coordinating his- 
toriaal facts or in solving disputed problems. Qutb-ud-din 
Aibak’s coins will also come into light for which Hasan 

Nizami, the celebrated contemporary writer, has unmistak- 
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ably written in his Taj-ul-Haasir. 

(V) Of Sultan Qutb-dd-din Aibak f s inscriptions, 
soma have come into light, as for example, on the mosque in 
Palwal. Previous example might be cited, irba. ^utb-Minar, 
and the Quwat-ul- Islam. These inscriptions unmistakably 
betray his chief quality—Simplicity, Prom these he seems 
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to be devoid of a boaster’s long talks and he never indulip 

ges into self glorification. But they, especially that 

from the Palwal mosque, fully confirm his status as a Sul- 
217 

tan. His inscriptions set the model for Sultan Sh4fiisfeud4din 
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Iltutmish, who utilized his prerogative to a great extent, 

(vi) Sultan Qutb-ud-din Aibak had formulated a 
definite idea of Kingship, which might be attributed to his 
experiences in statecraft during the period when he was act¬ 
ing as a Viceroy, For it was in pursuance of this ideal of 
kingship that he celebrated his coronation, fixed his capital, 
made his empire independent of the Ghorian rule and attempted 
to preserve its independence, built a magnificient palace, 
known as <3£,sr-e-Safed (White Palace), Issued firmans under his 
royal seal, reoeived tributes from his dependents, maintained 
a well equipped army and kept the supreme authority in his 
own hands in the triple capacity as the executive head of the 
State, Chief Justice and Commander-in-Chief, 

(vll) Soon after his accession, Ikhtiyar-ud- 
din Mohammad Bakhtiyar Khilji’s assassin Ali Mardan tried to 
behave as an autocrat having no connection with the Sultan 
of Delhi, Imperial army, therefore, proceeded against him 
and avenged the murder of Ikhtiyar-ud-din Mohammad Bakhtiyar 
ghllji. Thereafter Ghiyas-ud-din Khilji was nominated as •• 
governor of Bengal who remained loyal to Sultan Qutb-ud-din 
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'Altaic till his ^eath. 

(viii) Though Taj-ud-din Y2j.duz Challanged Sultan 
qutb-ud-din Aibak’s authority, Nasir-ud-din qubacha gave 

him due recognition ty maintaining friendly relation with 

220 
him . 


(lx) Hasan Ifizami clearly describes the event tak¬ 
ing place after qutb-ud-din Aibak’s coronation* 


w :For the consolation and satisfaction of the 

distant provinces mandates were issued to the different 
quarters of both sea and land and the nobles and depend¬ 
ents of the country came forward to offer him their alle¬ 
giance and the carpet of his audience chambe^Y®- 8 hissed 
by the Rajjas of Hind and Khusraus of Chin." 


(x) Eakhr-e-Hudabbir also leaves us in no doubt 
when he writes: 







y 





Trans: 

He kept the empire under his firm control.. 

Moreover, he made rules and regulations and laid such foun¬ 
dation as if he had ever governed and ruled. 


Besidesj these contemporary evidences, Sultan Qhiyas. 


ud-din’s letter-patent conferring upon him the title of 
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.Sultan is more than enough to convince any person that 

<$itb-ud-din Aibak enjoyed the status of a Sultan, Minhaj 

and the other contemporary writers have duly mentioned 

this formal recognition granted to sultan Shihab-ud-din's 
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Viceroy in Hindustan. 


Hot only the contemporary writers,but also nume¬ 
rous latter chroniclers fcave acknowledged the fact that 
qjutb-ud-din Aibak acquired the position of a ruler too. 
For examples 

r; jj- J/f «— fr) 6 oIm- (J\ (Jyj? 
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Trana t 

According to the Firman of that victorious monarch 
(Sultan Ghiyas-ud-din)* Aibak came to the throne in Lahore. 
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Trans: 

- After the martyrdom of Sultan Miiz-ud-din, Sultan Ghi 
yas-ud-din Mahmud. • • • ,3ent for him a canopy of state and 
was honoured with the title of SULTAH . He ascended the 
throne in the Lahore-Palace on Tuesday* 18th Zilquadah 602 

A.H. 
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Trans: ' 

- -“-Sultan Gyi£as-ud-din Mahmud.. ....sent for him from 

Feroze Koh a canopy of state for MAlik Quth-ud.din Aihak fi.. 
and addressed to him asiSultan, In 602 A.H., he left Delhi 
for Lahore and there he asoended the throne on Tuesday ,l$th 
of the month of Zilquadah. 
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/Vv'.V 

CZb>s- yji 



Trans: 

“ i -sultan Ghiyah-ud-din Ehhmud ...sent for Ifelik Quth- 

ud-din Aihak a canopy, of state from Feroze Koh and add¬ 
ressed to him as Sultan. In 602 A.H., he reached Lahore 
from Delhi; and on Tuesday rfcth Zilqjiadah of the same year 
aseended the throne of an empire. 


^xibL^ - c/^oUx- (jUt^ 228 

Q LbJ — 1 -f tSj> /) fjlo $ city—' 1 — 3 (£ to2-> 0 

J^iu-tiy j,j£ o'iM /if * CJyy^'iy ‘-fti 

c/J) 

Sfll z£y; C°V - ^ ***' ^ 


Trans: - - 

Sxiltan Mahmud, 30 n of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-din... •. sent 
for Sultan Quth-Ud-din Aihak, who was upto now called 
Malik Q,uth-ud-din Aihak, a canopy of state and the title 
of Sultan,...And Sultan quth-ud-din Aihak went to Lahore 
to receive them,-... .and there he ascended the throne on 
18th Zilquadah,602 A.H. 


c 
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Oj> hf-L-'QUA-' C-o Uvi-' j l^j 22 e 

^ ^ ”* ^ ^ ^ F * / 

J y^f %>/&$?j $ “—^ y* (jjf'j J^Cti? / y I 

ti'rpjSZy) fy - i/jl ^/oy^'^(P VU* r (^A^M 

A^iy^c®^ r^LJjiJ 5 v^iJ of J**-? jV. a j icy v / U(Jt p ^ T 

. 3 V OVf ^J) £ \£Sjui) '„ ^ 

Trans: 


Sultan Ghiyas-ud-din Mahmud, who after the death of 
his father ascended the throne of Ghor, sent for qutb-ud- 
din Aibak, who was called upto now Malik, a oanopy of state, 
the title of SULTAN and a letter granting independence. Mel- 
lik qutb-ud-din Aihak went to Lahore to reoeive all these 
sent hy the Sultan of Ghor and aoquired honour on receipt 
of them. On Tuesday, 18th Zilqadah 602 A.H., he asoended 
the throne in Lahore - 
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->3 b w-t^) (5-> y O'W-^ «-)** 

by~J) ^jj. I O l/ tLdu r jJ/O^ jp ])J Zz> 

oum Ij )^ 

- • • a> ) >;> A ^ V?> f vJj \*fi t>V^f' Uy,J 1 


Trans: 

When Sultan Shlhab-ud-din went to Khurasan after ap¬ 
pointing qutb-ud-din Aibak as his Viceroy and Qutb-ud-din 
Aibak.received the news of his death, he raised the impe¬ 
rial flag with determination and Khutba was read in his kbb 
name. And he was called Sultan qutb-ud-din Aibak. And the 
reins of the government of Hind and Sind came into his 
hand. 

(j), y )U&. 'uJ; ^Lum Jj> 3 bf vIU y 2Z1 

~j> £ ^ V s -- v S^f\> 

Trans; 


When Ghiyas-ud-din Mahmud bin Sam ascended the throne 
he conferred upon (Aibak) the title of SULTAN and presented 
a canopy of state. And after the issue of the government’s 
order remained in that position for some time. 
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After the martyrdom of sultan Muiz-ud^iin, Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-din Mahmu d son of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-din Mohammad 

...sent for Qutb-ud-din Aibak a canopy of state and 

addressed to him as SULTAH. He sat on the throne of the em¬ 
pire in Lahore, 


In view of so many concrete evidences* Q,utb-ud-dii 
Aibak can not be denied the status of a Icing and deserves 
to be recognised as the first Sultan-e-Hind or the first 
emperor of Hindustan, 


Hy a curious turn of Fortune, qutb-ud-din Aibak, 
was, no doubt, enabled to acquire the rare honour of being 
the first emperor of Hindustan, but he was not destined to 
rule for a long time. His brilliant career came to an end 
after four years. Although numerous achievements illumined 
his life while he acted as the Vioeroy of Sultan Shihab-ud- 
din, within this short time, too, when he acted as a Sultan 
he made such lasting impressions that they have immortalisdd 
him giving him an exalted position in the galaxy of Indian 
emperors. 

As a ruler, qutb-ud-din Aibak’s most significant 
achievement was that he transformed the Indian oolony of 
Ghor into an independent empire, which extended from Sind 
in the west to Bengal in the east, comprising the whole of 
northern India. 

Fortunately for Qutb-ud-din Aibak this vast em- 
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jxire c ame into being at a "time when the Muslim civiliza¬ 
tion had crystalized and achieved perfection influencing 
the different parts of the globe* An experienced adminis¬ 
trator, qutb-ud-din Aibak adopted the prevalent Muslim po¬ 
litical theories and put them into force in the light of 
changed circumstances in his Saltanat as before* He could 
not claim to have established a new system, but he blessed 
the new empire with a stable government, internal peaoe, 
and prosperity and external security so that his fame spread 
far and wide and he was regarded as an able, just and pow- 
erful ruxer 2 . 34 ' 

A political realist, Qutb-ud-din Aibak paid 

his attention not only to the political problems of his 

empire but also to others—Social, religious and economics. 

"Hy his order, the precept of Islam received prolongation", 

writes Hasan ITizami, "and the sun of righteousness oast its 

shadow on the countries of Hind from the heaven of God’s 

235 

assistance—happy result of the King’s mercy and justice". 

Like the Caliphs, whom he recognised as the 
spiritual head of the Muslim world, Qutb-ud-din Aibak did 
his best to uphold and carry the banner of Islam as far as 
possible and showed respect to the pious and religious per¬ 
sons. Hasan Hlzami speaks again and again of his love for 
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r these men, but there is no reference in his pages that 
the Ulemas interfered in politics during his reign or 
his policies were coloured by r^Lgion. The cardinal prin¬ 
ciple of his government was Justice, and therefore reli¬ 
gion could not mix with politics. It was by virtue of this 
principle that not a single Muslim was killed by him with¬ 
out any just cause and he gave orders that no person 

should suffer death or even punishment without a fair 
237 

trial. For his Justice, Qutb-ud-din Aibak endeared himself 

to his people and it was said that during his reign,"the 

238 

wolf and the sheep drank water out of the same pond". 


Qutb-ud-din Aibak possessed the attributes 

of a liberal monarch. His generosity earned for him the 

239 240 

title of Hatim-e-Sani(Hatim the Second) and Lakh Bakhsh, 

(Giber of Lakhs of silver and gold coins). Fakhr-e-Mud- 
abbir speaking higxly of him writes;wit was Sultan Qutb- 
ud-din Aibak who laid the rule of giving lakhs of coins 
in gold and silver to the deserving candidates as pre¬ 
sents. Ho history or paper or story has ever mentioned 

241 

about auoh generocity and liberality". 


And the oourt-poet Imam Ifalik-ul-Kalam Baha- 


ud-din Ushi thus sings in praise of his monarch: 
^>■’>1 ^yj (j-J JQ. ,Jr£y, ) 
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Tran s * 

*The sultan*s "bounty soattering gifts of lacs 

Has of the mines their precious treasure cleared 
The earth bleeds, envious of his generous hands. 

And therefore with in it ruty has appeared. 


<$atb-ud-din Aibak was a great patron of learned 
men. A number of eminent writers including Fakhre Mudabbir 
and Hasan Hizami contributed to the splendour of the im¬ 
perial court. Both these writers dedicated their works to 


To this monaroh also goes the credit of laying 

the foundation of a Darul Khilafat(Capital) of the newly 

established Muslim empire. Delhi aoquired the signal dis- 
244 

tiotion. He not only founded the Capital at Delhi, but 

also beautified it. He wa3 first to realise the strategic 

position of this city which eventually gave currency to 

245 

the maxim—"He , who holds Delhi, holds India”# 

Qutb-ud-din Aibak was also first to realise the 

necessity of founding cities on trade-routes and guard the 

frontiers of his empire by a chain of impregnable fort* : 
246 

resses. 




His first architectural achievement, however, 
247 


was the quwwat-ul-Islam Mosque. This mosque, which is the 
first example of Muslim arohaological art, was built soon 
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-after the conqueset of Delhi in 588 A.H./1192 A.D.»and it 

remained the principal mosque of the Sultans for about 37 

years and each Sultan enlarged and beautified it according 

248 

to his own tasted and means. 

Qutb-ud-din Aibak’s first attempt—the Quwwat- 

ul-Islam mosque, was a new type of building in India, but 

it was no more than a temple divested of Slndu features. 

For the mosque was constructed in hurry and the old tengole 

was so demolished as to serve the purpose of the conqurv.r. 

It is recorded that materials of twenty seven tengoles were 

utilized to complete the structure making it one*of the 

biggest and most impressive on the surface of earth. It 

was certainly not something entirely original, but when 

an arched screen across the western side of the enclosure 

was added to it in 596 A.H.,1199 A.D., an entirely ori- 

249 

ginal example of Islamic art came into view. 

Another mosque of historical significance left 

by Qutb-ud-din Aibak was Arhai-din ka Jhorapra. It was 

built in Ajmer after the city was captured and on the 

ground, where from ancient times a Mela was held; hence 

250 

it drew its strange name Arhai din ka Jhompra(i.e a hut of 
two and a half days). It is still in a fairly good condi- 
■ tioni and may be seen by any visitor to the Shrine of Khwa- 
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ja Muin-ud-din Chishti, for it is only at a distance of a 
few yards from the shrine of the Saint. 

Qasr-e-Safed or White Palace was also built 
251 

by Qutb-ud-din Aibalc. It is first of its kind in India. 
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It was built in the Qila of Rai Pithora in 602 A.H./1206 

253 

A.D. Here six of his successors were enthroned. This pa- 
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lace was also known as "Paulat Khana". notwithstanding the 

fury and ravages of time, it survived till 19th oentury, 
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and gave currency to its name for every house and this 
special term” M iiaulat Khana" is .still in common use in In¬ 
dia and at once recalls to mind the oldest royal'residence 
in medieval India. 


Near the quwwat-ul-Islam Mosque stands the 
256 

Qutb Minar—THE WOHDER OF THE WORLD. Its origin, its name, 
and its use have been discussed again and again and va¬ 
rious opinions hafce been expressed.-But keeping in mind 
the religious sentiments of qutb-ud-din Aibak and his 
deep love for his master, sultan Shihab-ud-din, it may be 
safely concluded that the celebrated Minar owes its ori¬ 
gin definitely to the comprehensive plan of qutb-ud-din 
Aibak, which aimed at reproducing the grandeur of the 
eastern capitals in Delhi. In laying the foundation of 
•qutb Minar, qutb-ud-din Aibak seems to have three fixed 
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aims in view. 

First, it must serve as a high tower for the 
imperial mosque from where the Muazzan’s presence and call 
for prayer might indicate daily the exact hours for the 
five times prayer enjoined on the Muslims according to 
their holy law. A detached tower was then not unknown and 
there are very early examples of Sammara in Mesopotamia 
(848-52 A.D.). Qutb-ud-din Aihak undertook the construc¬ 
tion of the Minar for the convenience of the-Namazis as 
well as for the allurement of the heathens to bring them 
within the fold of Islam. Mosques in general continued to 
be deficient in minarets till the advent of the MUghal 
Period, qutb-ud-din Aibak was first to visualize the uti¬ 
lity of a minaret. 

Seoondly, qutb Minar must proclaim the com¬ 
ing of a new era in India — the spread of Islam and the 
establishment of the Muslim empire. A tower of victory 
was also certainly not unknown in those days. It is note- 
wotthy that practically at the same time another Muslim 
ruler Yusuf(1) was constructing at Selville in Spain an¬ 
other tower, higher than qutb Minar, the well known Giral- 
da. In laying the foundation of qutb Minar, qutb-ud-din 
Aibak only followed a tradition established by former Mus- 
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'lim conquerors in the East. 

Thirdly, QUtb-dd-din Aibak well hoped that 
Qjitb Ifiinar would he an eternal memorial to perpetuate his 
memory and that of his master. This motive is quite evi¬ 
dent from its inscriptions and the order in which the 
names have been arranged. 


Some writers are;prone to ascribe Qutb Minarfe 

origin to Hindu Period, One of them informs that the Una- 
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ret was built by Rai Pithora for his beloved Sanygta. An¬ 
other writes with conviction, “ishoever the original author 
was, there is no doubt, we think on architectural grounds 
that the present Minar is an old Kirtisthamba converted in¬ 
to a Mohammadan l&nar rt . He justifies his statement by re¬ 
producing the views of Mr.Eanwar Sen and concludes by say¬ 
ing: 

M #e may lastly point out that the practice of raising 
Kritisthamba is very old in India(vide Raghu canto xll 
verse) and we find it in a Sena inscription that Lakhshman 
Sena raised three Kritisthambas in Allahabad, Benaras, and 
Jaganath. It is probable that this KritistharabS upto the 
first storey was built by Visaladeva Chauhan whose conquest 
of the whole of northern India and whose driving out of 1&- 
lechhas from Aryavarta and making it real Aryavarta....... 

was memorable, and is commemorated on the Swalik Pillar of 
Delhi. It is possible that Visala after his ardtfau*conquest 
of Delhi.... raised a column of victoiy in the Lalkot of 

Anangapala. Visala is nearly contemporaneous with Lakhshman 
Sena and both were emperors, the first was in the west and 
the second in the east of northern India. The latter id re¬ 
corded, as stated above, to have raised victory pillars, 

• and it is possible to hold that, Visala raised a column at 
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•Delhi 


..• •.Visala built the college at Ajmer which was con¬ 
verted. by the order of Shihab-ud-din into the present mos¬ 
que (called Adhal - Dinki - Jhopadi); Visala* s inclination 
to build memorable structures is thus apparent. It is like¬ 
ly, however, that a Kritisthamba remained at the finishing 
of the first storey as he died soon after his conquest. His 
successor Prithiviraja 11 had also a short reign as also 
Samesvara. Perhaps they might have continued the building 
even in the days of Prithiviraja 111. After the conquest of 
Delhi by Kutfcbuddih, he built a mosque by throwing down tem¬ 
ples and utilizing their coloumna. It is natural that he 
should convert the Kfcitisthamba of Visala into a Mohammadan 
Minar and Altamsh built the thirs and fourth storeys and 
completed it." 


But these are fantastic openions and misrepre¬ 


sentation of facts.Por qutb Minar reveals its history itself 
through its inscriptions on the five storeys. Its founda¬ 
tion was laid by qutb-ud-din Aibak in 596 A.H./ 1199 A.D., 


while he was a Viceroy and it was completed by Sultan II- 
tutmfsk. There is no proof of its Hindu origin. Mr. Sharp 


says,"Hothing Hindu architecture resembles this particular 
tower, but the general form and the variety of its five sto- 
reys(one ornamented with alternate round and anglur fluting, 
the next with round, the next with angular, the next plain, 
and the last with only a moulded course) are open remini¬ 
scent of the pillars of victory with star-like base and round 
upper portion broken by a broad ornamented band, which stand 
on the plain of Ghazni". 261 


Aid of-course, in the light of critical study of Qutb Minar, 
the theory of its Hindu origin definitely deserves to be 
rejected. 


As regrds its name, some writers opine that af-’ 
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Jber the death of the celebrated saint qutb-ud-din Bakhtiyar 
Kaki, who was buried near the Minar, it gradually became 
known as Qutb Minar. And it was Sultan Shams-ud-din Iltut- 
mish who first named the Minaret after the saint whom he 
honoured as his spiritual guide. A saint is honoured more 
than a soldier in popular estimation, qutb-ud-din Aibak's 
status at the time of founding the Minar was no better 
than a slave and soldier. But he was not of-course, an or¬ 
dinary soldier and he had rendered unique services for the 
cause of Islam. Both as a soldier and Sultan he had been 
very popular among his people, and if the Minar stands 
even to-day as a memorial to him and receives its name 
from him, he well deserves this honour. 

'Che proposition, however, seems to be more tenable 
that the Minar was named by Qutb-ua-din Aibak himself, 
when he was supervising its construction on becoming the 
Sultan of Hindustan. He did so not in order to ingress 
his power and prestige, but to. proclaim to the entire 
world the glory and authority of Allah, the magnetic power 
of Islam and the names of his patrons, icho had made him 
worthy of performing heroic deeds and great works. Saga¬ 
cious and wise, {£utb-ud-din Aibak oonoeived the plan of 
the Minar after he was inspired with some great ideals. He 
was not a boaster and a braggart; his greates virtues were 
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, simplicity and humility as is evident from the inscrip¬ 
tions of the "basement storey of the Minar. He applied the 
name qutb to the Minaret in its literary sense i.e., 
a Pole or an;Axis, hut enshrined it with deeper meaning 
wishing it to serve as the Pole-Star on earth to indicate 
Time and its Trends. Por his architectural achievements 
Qutb-ud-din Aibak secures*, his position as the first great 
Muslim builder in India and holds a high place among the 
the great Muslim kings of the East. 

qutb-ud-din Aibak commenced the construction of 
Q,utb Minar, but he could not survive to complete it. He 
raised only the basement storey and the rest was cons¬ 
tructed under the aegis of his son-in law Sultan Shams- 

ud-din Iltutmish, who brought it to completion in 617 A. 

262 

H./ 1220 A.D. Qutb-ud-din Aibak could not complete the 
Minar, but it certainly goes to his credit that by his 
architectural efforts lastin a decade (1195-1205), he 
^firmly laid the foundation of Islamic architecture in 
India. 


Prom these buildings it appears that qutb-ud- 
din Aibak was the chief exponent of Islamic faith in Hin¬ 
dustan. But as a ruler he remained fully conscious of his 
duties throughout his life. He displayed extraordinary 
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love for hia subjects, and his treatment of the Hindus 
was based on political rather than religious considera¬ 
tions* It was his high sense of Justice.that prevented 
him from becoming a fanatic or a bigot. He was a terror 
to the thieves and robbers, but not to his non-MUslim sub¬ 
jects. Duiring his rule Hindus and Muslims were equal be¬ 
fore the law. As a soldier he fought for Islam and for 
his sovereign, but as a Sultan he worked for peace and 
prosperity of his subjects and Saltatant, In the words 

of V.D.Mahajan, "However, in times of peace he was tole- 
263 

rant". Another eminent Hindu historian Dr. Tara Chand 
also writes: 

". their building were erreoted by the 

Hindus, who adopted their ancient rules to newer condi¬ 
tions, their coins were struck by Hindu goldsmiths and 
their accounts were kept by Hindu officers. Brahmin le¬ 
gists advised the king on administration of Hindu law, 
and Brahmin astronomers helped in the performance of 
their general functions". 264 

Indeed, qutb-ud-din Aibak did not exclude the Hindus from 
services and it was not possible for him to do so, for 
the vast majority of his subjects were Hindus. He did not 
deprive the Hindu cultivators of their holdings or es¬ 
tablish Muslim colonies in the villages by displacing the 
local inhabitants. While fortB and palaces of the Eajas 
were targets of the invading armies, the huts of the vil¬ 
lagers remained immuned and the village life went on as 
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jisual unmindful of the vast changes that were taking 
place in urban areas. qutb-ud-din Aibak set the precei;"^ 
donee for the rulers who came after him. History of Mus¬ 
lim India would have been quite different if qutb-ud-din 
Aibak had disfigured the primal main spring of power and 
prosperity. He made changes only at the top of political 
and social structure and Judged men Ty their merits. 

After his accession qutb-ud-din Aibak enjoyed 

a peaceful reign,/Hat after three or four years TaJ-ud- 

din Yalduz again attempted to regain the Indian territo- 

265 

ries for which he had already measured swords with him. 

qutb-ud-din Aibak made preparations to chastise him and 

266 

conpelled him to fly from Ghazni. He then captured Ghazni, 

but this victory intoxicated his mind and he gave him- 

267 

self up to wine and pleasures. The citizens of Ghazni 

being disgusted with his conduot invited TaJ-ud-din Yal- 

268 

duz to reoocupy the throne. TaJ-ud-din Yalduz immediately 
responded to their invitation and after making essential 
miltary preparations , he made a surprise attaok on Ghaz¬ 
ni. qutb-ud-din Aibak rose from lethargy, but he was not 
prepared for eventuality. So he immediately left Ghazni 
and escaped to Lahore through a seoret rout known as 

Sang-e-Surakh, His berief sojourn at Ghazni lasting for:-;/ 

' forty days taught him a good lesson and therefore, after 
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.this discomfiture he never indulged in sensual pleasures 

and governed his empire with the test laws and maintained 

a high standard of morality. For his good conduct and 

good government his fame eventually spread throughout the 

Islamic world and secured for him an honoured plaoe in 

271 


the galaxy of great oriental monarchs. But he could not 
remain on the throne for a long time, for he suddenly ex¬ 
pired in 607 A.H./1210 A.D., due to a fall from his horse^ 

272 

while playing Chaugan( Polo ). He was buried at Lahore 

273 

and Sultan Iltutmish raised a tomb over his grave. His 
actual reign lasted only for four y&s&k, though he might 
claim twenty years as the period of his rule in addition 
when he acted as the Viceroy and Commander-in-chief of 
Sultan Shihab-ud-din. 


There can be no two openions as to the place 
Qutb-ud-din Aibak should occupy in history. Mr.A.B.M, 
Habibullah has rightly remarked: 

"It hardly needs emphasising that to his un¬ 
tiring exertion and devoted service Muizz-ud-din owed 
most of his success in India. For he merely supplied 
the motive power, Aibak was responsible for the detail-^^ 
ed planning and initiating of the Delhi State (Saltanat) M I 

A slave becoming a soverei^g, Qutb-ud-din Aibak created 
history in a novel way. Verily, he would have been Glass¬ 
ed among the greatest men of the world, if he were not so 
" keen for pleasures th&t discoloured his otherwise extra- 
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xjrdinarilly brilliant career at Ghazni. Fever th el ess, he 
retains his unique position as one of the great conquerors 
and entire-builders,a,.soldier par excellence, a Sultan with 
wisdom, justice, generosity and iron will. 
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269. TH.P.134; FS.P.101; TA.P.43; MT.P.55; TF.P.63* The las* 
last three works contain a couplet moralising on 

this sad event: 

- £— j 

Trans; 

IShen the sultan becomes intoxicated with wine, 

The Grown of the king is suddenly thrown away 

from his head; 


270. TP.63; 

271. Ibid; 


272, 


273. 

274. 


All medieval and modern writers accept this cause 
of Qutb-ud-din Albak*s death and also the date of 
his death. Baverty with reference to Lub-ut-Tawa- 
rikh says," this history in Persian places Ai- 
bak’s death in 609 A.H.}' But in the MS of this his¬ 
tory in possession of Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
(Calcutta), I found the date as 607 A.H.-Vide, 
Raverty (TH), vol. 1 .P • 54-8, fn *3.,and Lub-ut-Tawarikh, 
(MS.A.3.B. HO.P.161, f.7). 

tm»p.15- 

- PJs* u . 

Minhaj and other writers mention "four years", but 
the writer of Rauzat-us-Safa says: 


^ A>/-> L yfbj* j 

— /jjj ji 


(Rauzat-us-Safa,vol,4. p.216) 


275. Foundation of Muslim Rule in India,P.91. 
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' CHAFTER.il. 

1H TERRE G1 DM. 

Sultan Aram Shall 

Sultan qutb-ud-din Aibak had died without offi¬ 
cially nominating his successor. His sudden demise in 
607 A.H./1210 A.D., necessiated immediate appointment 
and appearance of a new Sultan on the throne of the new¬ 
ly established Muslim empire in Hindustan. In order to 
save it from dismemberment and foil every attempt that 
would disturb the peace of the country or provoke rebel¬ 
lion, the great nobles and dignitaries, who were present 

at Lahore in connection with the last rites of the late 

1 

Sultan, elevated his son Aram Shah to the throne. 

Aram Shah’s elevation to the throne as the new 
Sultan, however, did not please the Amirs and Maliks of 
the other part of tne empire. The suaden disappearance 
of Sultan qutb-ud-din Aibak from the political 3cene, 
which he dominated for two decades, encouraged party - 
strife and struggle for power and in the provincial ca¬ 
pitals hectic activities began to place on the throne a 
person of choice. The nobles of Delhi took the lead and 
put forward the name of their own nominee for the impe¬ 
rial throne. Their choice fell on Malik Iltutmish - the 

2 

governor of Badaun. He was a favourite slave of Sultan 
qhtb-ud-din Aibak, He had already established his repu¬ 
tation for his personal heroism and intelligence, secured 
his emancipation at the recommendation of Sultan Shihab- 
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Ud-din and displayed his administrative capacities during 
his career as governor of Gwalior, Bam and Badaun. Sul¬ 
tan qutb-ud-din Aibak had called him'.his son and regarded 

'3 

him as well suited for an empire. On the contrary Aram Shah 
was a young prince, who lacked his father’s wisdom and abi¬ 
lity* For the safety of the empire, especially when the news 

of Chingiz Khan’s - the Mongol Chief’s atrocities in Central 

$ 

Asia were reaching India, Ali Ismail, the oommander-in- 
Chief of the army, in conformity with other nobles, invited 
Malik Iltutmish to come to Delhi and occupy the throne. H_ 
tutmish immediately responded ,to their invitation and reach¬ 
ed Delhi, where he met with a cordial reception and the 

6 

nobles acclaimed him as the Sultan-^L»Hind(the emperor of 

Hindustan). In order to strengthen hi3 position further II- 

7 

tutmish espoused the daughter of Sultan Qutb-ud-din Aibak. 

When,the news of sultan Iltutmish’s elevation 
reached Lahore, sultan Aram shah at the advice of the rul¬ 
ing party at Lahore eaaarched towards Delhi at the head of 
a large army to silence his opponents and destroy his ri¬ 
vals As he marched near Delhi, sultan Iltutmish, too, mo- - 

ved out of his capital to face his rival and having ar- 

8 

ranged his forces near a forest gave battle to sultan 
Aram Shah, In the war that ensued between the two royal 
chiefs, Sultan Aram Shah suffered defeat and many of his 
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9 

followers were put to the sword. After this victory sultan 

Iltutmiah celebrated his coronation and assuming the royal 

10 

title of Sultan shams-ud-din ascended the throne or Delhi 
, 11 

in 607 A.H.,/121f A.D. 

Sultan Iltutmish, however, did not find the throne 

of Delhi a bed of roses. Sultan Aram shah was defeated by 

him, but he had escaped to an unknown destination. T,vhile 

Sultan Iltutmish occupied Delhi, Basir-ud-din- Qubaoha was 

the ruler of Sind. At the same time- Bengal had become in- 

12 

dependent under the Khilji chiefs t in the east and Lahore 
beoame a coveted object for each of the three leading 
Sultans in the west and'■they all attempted to possess it 
by all means. Besides, Bajas and Raes on tne frontiers of 
the Muslim empire began to show a rebellious spirit. Thus 
soon after the death of QutD-ud-din Aibak and the discomfi¬ 
ture of Aram Shah there sprang up four independent states 

12 

within tne newly founded Muslim empire of India. 

In 607 A.H/1210 A.D., Hindustan of -course, presented 
a grim outlook. Political 'stability under sultan Shi- 
hab-ud-din and Sultan qutb-ud-din Aibak had made the no¬ 
bles conscious of their position, in the State. Upto now 
they had worked together for a common cause, but the dis¬ 
memberment of the Ghorian Empire and Qutb-ud-din Aibak’s 
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elevation to the throne gave a new tint to the principle 
that prarvided a candidate for the vacant throne. Without 
the- magnetic force of sultan qutb-ud-din Aibak, the no¬ 
bles could not remain united and the division between the 
Muizzi and qutbi nobles became quite distinct. In the Hus. 
lim world beyond India, the sword usually decided the is¬ 
sue, though the principle of hereditary succession was 
generally recognized and investiture hy the Caliph was 
deemed as giving legal sanction to a succession obtained 
by sword or right of inheritance. Qutb-ud-din Aibak had 
become a Sultan by virtue of his merits; he got the em¬ 
pire of Hindustan,as a prize for his long meritorious 
services, in his case neither the principle of force, 
"might is right" had worked, noi? the principle of na¬ 
tural right of succession. His was. a case of favourable 
circumstances playing into his hands. He even did not 
aspire for Caliphal recognition, which was regarded as 
the highest honour for a political head. There is no 
doubt that if ohallanged, qutb-ud-din Aibak might have 
resorted to sword as happened when Yalduz treacherously 
occupied Lahore; if necessary, he would have applied to 
Caliph to legalize his position, but he did not do so, 
for he had already received from sultan Ghiyas-ud-din , 

i 

the nephew of Sultan Shihab-ud-din, the requisite,letter- 
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patent for full sovereign powers. But qutb-ud-din Altaic 
came to the throne by virtue of a new principle i*e by 
popular consent. The unanimous choice of the Huizzi no¬ 
bles confirmed him in his position. Thereafter, he found 
no serious rival to challange his right or question his 
authority. However, after his death his son and successor, 
Aram shah faced a totally changed situation, Sultan qutb- 
ud-din Aibak had died without nominating his successor. He 
did not find time for it, nor he so, desired, for he trusted 
the nobles to provide a candidate for the vacant throne aB 
was done after the death of sultan Shihab-ud-din, follow¬ 
ing his master and sovereign, Sultan qutb-ud-din Aibak did 
not favour his relations as possible candidates and Judged 

men by their merits and accordingly he once said that iltut- 

‘ . 15 

mish would govern the empire with wisdom and ability. How¬ 
ever, after his death, the nobility was in a quite different 
mood. The spirit of adventure aotuated them especially when 
they perceived that the acquisition of throne was possible 
without securing the time honoured legal or religious sanc¬ 
tion, that Aram was not endowed with his father*s best qua¬ 
lities and that the new empire was slip erf icially integrated 
as its different parts were really governed by quasi inde¬ 
pendent rulers, who were held together by the influence of 

\ f , 

the powerful monarch, Sultan qutb-ud-din Aibak, It was in 
the hoperof securing the throne that Basir-ud-din qubacha 
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went towards Sind and captured Multan, Uchcha, Bhakkar and 

16 . „ 
Swistan. He was a well known Muizzi noble and son-in-law 

17 " . 

of. Sultan Qufb-ud-din Aibak. Taj-ud-din Yalduz, too, wait¬ 
ed for an oppprtunity to strike the "blow. It was in anti¬ 
cipation of serious disturbances and clash of interests 
that the nobles of Lahore placed Aram Shah on the throne 
without giving'serious thought to the consequences of their 
action, for it was enough for them that he was the son of 
the late Sultan, whom they loved and honoured# But Sultan • 
Aram Shah*s accession proved a temporary measure, for he 
was soon ousted by Sultan Iltutmish at the instigation of 
the Delhi nobles. All things considered, henceforth the 
nobility seems to be determined to play a leading role in 
the domain of politics, sultan Aram shah's accession marks 
the beginning of the period wherein divided nobility secures 
the position of the King-makers and the Crown tosses from 
one head to another like a shuttle-cock. The division of 
nobility and its machination to appropriate sovereign pow¬ 
ers, .as. far as possible remained a potent factor to be rec¬ 
koned with throughout the Saltanat period. 

Sultan Aram shah's reign, though berief, has 
oreated some important and interesting topics for dis¬ 
cussion. 

(1). How far it is correct to say that Sul- 
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18 

tail Aram Shah* s reign did not last even for one year? 

(2) . Was Aram Shah a son of Sultan qutb-ud-din 
19 

Aibak? 

(3) . Was Sultan Aram Shah’s rival, Sultan Shams- 
ud-din Iltutmish an usurper? 20 


With regard to the first question, the contem¬ 
porary writers are silent . Hinhaj does not give any clue 
to the event leading to the death of Sultan Aram Shah. He 
informs about Sultan Aram Shah's defeat and immediately 
thereafter he first writes about the occupation of Delhi 
by Iltutmish and that of Uchcha and Multan by Fasir-ud-din 
Qubacha and tfcusn in a few words, he records two important 
events; 

1, Sultan Iltutmish*s marriage with the daughter 
of sultan Qutb-ud-din Aibak, and 

2, the death of Sultan Aram Shah. 

But he does not give any cause or date of Sultan Aram Shah’s 
death and simply writes: 

« 21 •**—<' y> d 1 A w '/ T> u C’jf 

(The decree of death reached Aram Shah). 


Amir Khusrau and Ibn Batutah ignore the short reign 

of Sultan Aram Shah and his name dCes not find a place in 

the list of the Sultans engraved on a Btone found near Ro~ 
22 

hatak. But Isami like Minhaj gives some information about 
Sultan Aram Shah’s reign; he, however, unlike Hinhaj fair- 
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ly writes: 






(After some days he went out of the world .i.e 
died and'the throne of kings became empty again,) 


' Yahya writing in the 15th oentury only once re- 

i 

fers to the short reign of Sultan Aram Shah and he-does so 
: 24 

while he' writes the history of Sultan Iltutmish. He pro¬ 
vides no separate head-line to give an account of his 
short' reign as was done ty the previous writers, nor he 

prescribes any period of his reign that ended abruptly 

*• 

after his defeat. 


Wassaf writing in the 16th century gives about 
Aram Shah the following information only: 

"When he (qutb-dd-din Aibak) died leaving no 
male child, a slave by name Altamsh ascended the throne 
under the name of Shams-ud-din",25 

It was Ni'zam-ud-din Ahmad,’ who for the first 

time conjectured that sultan Aram shah* s reign did not 

26 

last even for one year, gj_ s statement has been accepted 
by other Mughal historians as well as by many modern wri¬ 
ters. 


A few writers have opined that soon after his 
defeat sultan Aram Shah escaped and disappeared and con¬ 
tinued to live, though in oblivion, for three years. One 
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of them is Major Raverty, the celebrated translator of 
Minhaj’s Tabaqat-i-Nasiri. He writes: 


’’Aram Shah on becoming aware of these acts of 
Iyaltimish, at the advice of his supporters» summoned to 
his aid the old Amirs and soldiers of his adopted fa - 
ther and they having rallied round him in considerable 
numbers from Amroha and other parts and he having ins¬ 
pirited them, advanced with a strong force towards Dihi- 
li. Malik Iyaltimish having gained possession of the 
Capital issued from it with his forces and in the plain 
of Jhd befqre Dihili the rival forces encountered each 
other. After a feeble effort on the part of Aram Shah’s 
troops, he was defeated and disappeared and what became 
of him is not quite certain, but our author is probably 
correct in saying that he was put to death by his rival. 
After this Malik Iyaltimish bedame independent ruler of 
Dihili. Aid other great chiefs were left for a while in 
the possession of territories they held before and had 
since appropriated. The reign of Aram Shah, if such can 
be probably so called , is said to have terminated within 
a year, but others contend that it continued for three 
years. The work I have alluded to, gives the following 
inscriptions on a coin of Aram Shah and the date on the 
other as given as Iyaltimish’s , .corroborates the state - 
ment of those who say Aram shah's reign extended over 
three years. 


The following are the inscription of the coins: 
fcAJJjfc^AjA) )jt> 

which may be thus rendered: 


e <This Dirham is stamped with the name of the 
Malik, the shadow of God, Aram Shah in the year 607 A.H.? 
And on the reverse, 

«Struok in the Darul-Saltanat, the city of 
Lahore".. The date on Iyaltimish’s coin...... is 612 A.H., 

the first of his reign **. 27 


Such a view, however, can not be accepted as 
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true . Jor sultan Iltutmish’s earlier coin was issued in 
608 A.H., and his earliest inscription is also dated 608 

28 

A.H. See Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Part 11, 
29 

and Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi for coin and 

Bpigraphia Indo- Moslemica 191l2l2, and Archaological Sur- 

31 

vey Report, vol.xs, for inscription. 


Liicewise the view of those who have given the 

32 

actual period of sultan Aram Shah 1 a reign in months does 
not seem to be feasahle. It would he better if the con¬ 
clusion arrived at ty the medieval Persian writers , who 
flourished during the Mughal Period, be accepted as the 

most appropriate; they all agree that Sultan Aram Shah’s 

33 

reign did not last even for one year, 

2. With regard to Sultan,Aram shah’s relation 
with sultan qutb-ud-din Aibak there is nothing to warrant 
that he was not his son. Ho doubt, Taj-ui.- Maasir is si¬ 
lent on this point; its author informs* 

"The holy grave of Sultan Qutb-ud-din Aibak 
was constructed at Lahore". 


And immediately thereafter he begins the history of Sul¬ 
tan Iltutmish without saying a word about Sultan Aram 
,34 

Shah. But the reason for such a silence is quite obvious; 
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Hasan Fizami does not want to .displease his sovereign, 
Sultan Iltutmish by disclosing the relation of his ri¬ 
val and thereby lower his position as a suooessor of 
Sultan qutb-ud-din Aibak. 

/ 

Tabaqat-i-Fasiri, ,on the other hand, not only 

mentions that Aram Shah was a,son of Sultan qutb-ud-din 

Aibak, but also gives a berief account of his career as 

a successor of sultan qutb-ud-din Aibak and his eventual 

defeat and death. Ho doubt, he writes that sultan qutb- 
, ‘ 35 

ud-din Aibak had three daughters, but this information he 
supplies in a casual way in connection with their marriage 
to disclose that if Fasdir-ud-din qubacha was a son-An-law 
of the late Sultan qutb-ud-din Aibak, Sultan Iltutmish, 
too, had acquired this distinction to strengthen his po- - 
sition as a ruler; otherwise he frankly informs about Sul¬ 
tan Aram Shah in the very, beginning of his account by pro¬ 
viding such a headline; 

36 lT ^ \ 

(ARAM SHAH son of Sultan qutb-ud-din) 

v ; 

After Minhaj almost all the notable writers in 
Persian have acknowledged Aram shah as the son of Sultan 
qutb-ud-din Aibak. Keeping a separate flhapter in their 
respective histories, which they capped with the headline 
"Sultan Aram Shah, son of sultan qutb-ud-din Aibak", they 
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never seem to have doubted for once about Aram Shah's re¬ 
lation with sultan Qutb-ud-din Aibak as father and son. 
Minhaj was a contemporary of Hasan Nizami, Like him he, . 
too, had to cater to the wishes of his sovereign, and to 
think of his displeasures, Tfihile he mentions that Aram 
Shah was the son of Qutb-ud-din Aibak, he at the same 
time clarifies the position of his sovereign Sultan II- 

tutmish by revealing the testament of the late sultan and 

37 

his relation to him « It certainly goes to his credit that 
he presented a fact of history without any hesitation. Al¬ 
though no details are available from his pages about Aram 
Shah as a Prince and as a Sultan, still the information he 
'gives is significant. 


To substantiate Minhaj's statement I quote 
from Putuh-us-Salatin, wnich nas not been consulted by tne 
writers who deny Sultan Aram Shah his royal birth, but 
wmcn is one of the important sources of history for the 
period under review. 


OV?— y /r 6 

o^i—y / 


38 


^ % I c * 


A 




Transj 

In short, when Aibak expired, he was buried aocord- 
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ing to royal custom 

, I nave heard that the respectaole Aram Shah was 
surely the -son of the sovereign (sultan qutb-ud-din Aibak). 

After his death, he "became king in Lahore. But 
the time did not give him any respite. 


Again, the following manuscripts and historical 
39 

works might well "be considered to discover the truth of 


Minhaj* s stat ament. 

4u 42 


1, Ain-i-Ak&ari, 

page 

16u 

* 

12. 

nadiqat-us-3afa,(MS), 

2. Dastan-i-Turk~„ 

ii 




vol.3,fl2b. 

tazan-i-Hind, 41 

it 

244 

* 

13. 

LUb-ut-Tawarikh, (MS), 

3, Haft Aqlim, vol.ll. 

it 

523 

* 


f.8. 

4, Maasir-i-Rahimi, 

<t 

297 

* 

14. 

Mdrab -i - jatoam fluraa, 

5. Mhntakhab-ut- 

• 




f.366. 

Tawarikh, 

it 

61 

* 

15. 

Mirat-ul-Alam, fll8b. 

6, Rauzat-us-Safa, 






vol.iv. 

n 

216 

* 

16. 

Rauzat-ut Tahirin, 

7. Tabaqat-i- Akbar 





Part,11,f.197. 

Shahi, 

it 

55 

* 

17. 

Tazkirat-ul-Muluk, 

8, Tarikh-i-Perishta, 

9, Tarikh-i-Mubarak 

tl 

64 

* 


f,30b. 

Shahi, 

n 

16 




10, Tarikh-i-Masumi, 

it 

35 




11. Zafar-ul - V/al ih, 

ti 

686 





Among .the writers who variously think about Sul¬ 
tan Aram Shah that he was no relation of Sultan q,utb-ud-din, 
or that he was neither son, nor brother of Sultan qutb-ud- 
din Aibak, or that he was the man- who was available on the 
spot for the throne, the name of only a few might be men¬ 
tioned as they form a very small group, 

1. Juwainij 

"When (qutb-ud-din Aibak) died, he 
left no male heir, a slave of his own, Iltutraish by name 
.was set up on the throne," 43 

2. Wassaf: 

"When he (Qutb-ud-din Aibak) died hav- 
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-ing no male child, a slave "by name Altamsh • 
ascended the throne under the name of Shams-ud. 
din." 44 


3, sujan Ray Biandari: 

•'As the late sultan had no son, who could rule 
(after him), the nohles raised his adopted son 
Aram Shah, who was his only succcessor, to the 
throne in 607 A.H." 45 


4. Wolsaley Haig* 

.proclaimed Aram Shah described sometimes 

as Aibak*s adopted son, hut usually believed to 
have been a son of his body". 46 


5. Aziz Ahmad: 

"The new Sulanwas neither son, nor brother to 
the late Sultan Qutb-ud-din Aibak". 47 

6. Huin-ul-Haque: 

"He Aram Shah) was neither son, nor brother of 
the late Sultan qutb-ud-din Aibak", 48 

7. Ishwari Prasad: 

"After the sudden death of qutb-ud-din, the Amirs 
and LHaliks of Hindustan placed upon the throne 
Aram Shah.described as Aibak's son", 49 


8, "It is extremely doubtful whether Aram Shah had any 

dynastic claim". 50 

9, ",,.qutb-ud-din Aibak was succeeded by his adopted 

son Aram Shah". 51 


On the- contraxy a host of modem writers now 
believe that Sultan Aram Shah was the real son of Sultan 
qutb-ud-din. And of-oourse, in view of so many concrete 
evidences, this problem no more incites the curiosity 
of the readers. It is now proper to say- Satis Verborum. 


How coming to the third and last question, it 
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may "be affirmed that Sultan Iltutmish was not an usurper. 

> ■ s 

The following reasons suffice to exonerate him from the 
clumsy charge to which he has been subjected by some wri¬ 
ters. 

1. Iltutmish marched against Aram Shah at the 

53 

invitation of the Delhi nobles. He made no aggression 
prompted by any lust for power. He was then governor of 
Badam. 

2. In the new Muslim empire of Hindustan up to 
now no Sultan had ascended the throne of Delhi under the 
principle of hereditary succession. Like Sultan qutb-ud- 
din AibaJc, Sultan Iltutmish* s elevation to the throne was 
mainly by virtue of the principle of election. He had, of- 
course, no right for hereditary succession, but he did not 
acquire the throne by force as well. He used force only in 
his defence when he was recognized as the Sultan of Hin¬ 
dustan by the nobles 

3. The nobilijby was no longer a compact body. 
Racialism and provincialism were clouding their imagina¬ 
tion for self interest as they were now conscious of their 
position in the empire and also of the role they had al¬ 
ready played in the 'extension and progress of the empire. 
The division of nobility into two warring sections was 
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bound to create mischief. Iltutmish only took full advan¬ 
tage of the political situation- developing after the sud¬ 
den death of sultan qutb-ud-din Aihak. 

4. The principle of hereditary succession - a 

general principle recognised in the MUalim world - was first 

put into force and consequently Aram Shah succeeded his 

father Sultan qutb-ud-din Aibak, but he was a worthless 

ruler and the new empire over which he presided had just 

54 

come out of the throes of birth and needed a powerful and 
capable monarch to ensure its survival, progress and pros¬ 
perity. The nobles found such a man in Sultan qutb-ud-din 
Aibak 1 s nominee Malik Iltutmish, who was his adopted son 
also. Nasir-ud-din qubacha, too, was closely related to him, 
but he couldi.not find favour with the nobles of Hindustan. 
That sultan qutb-ud-din Aibak was a favourite of all the 
nobles can well be realised from the fact that if one group 
of nobles sought to honour his memory by placing his son on 
the throne, the other group attempted to fulfil his desire by 
offering the Grown to his adopted son, who was one of the 
most popular figures in the empire. Ho other, candidate was 
put forward as the possible successor of Sultan qutb-ud-din 
Aibak. If Iltutmish responded to the invitation of the 
Delhi nobles and put on the Crown, it was only in defe¬ 
rence to the royal wish of sultan qutb-ud-din Aibak as 
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well as to that of the electors. 

5. Lastly It will he noticed that the princile of 
electicjn was a well recognized principle throughout the 
Muslim world. If Iltutmish sat on the throne hy popular 
verdict, he can not he' charged as an usurper. Iltutmish* 
case indicates the triumph of royal nomination aided by 
“baronial support, “but after a tragedy that was hardly un 
avoidable in those peculiar circumstances. 


U » u u U M U U A/. It M. 
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NOTES 


1. IN .P.141; PS.P.102; KH.T.P189:Batutah ignores the short 
reign of sultan Aram Shah; Yabya does not give the name 
of the place -where Aram shah 1 s coronation took place; 
TA.P.55; Badauni is silent on this point and simply says 
"After his father’s death, Aram Shah beoame his successor 
and at the advice of nobles left Lahore for Delhi"iP.61; 
according to Perishta Aram shah ascended the throne at 
Delhi, P.64; hut the contemporary writer Minhaj-us-Siraj 
does not make it clear ty au explicit‘statement that 
Delhi or Lahore was the place-of Aram shah’s coronation. 

2. AJ-1 medieval and modem writers are -unanimous on this 
point. 

3. TN.P.141; 

4. TN.P.170- Hinhaj says: <3*? jTA.P.57: /£ 1 

TP.P.65: 

5. Ibid; 

6. MT.P.61: Badauni says that he reached Delhi from Badaun 
via Hardwar; 

7. The translation of Tabaqat-i-Nasiri in Eliot and Dow- 
son’s History of India,vol.2s;. on page 301 does not 
confirm to the Manuscript of Tabaqat-i-Nasiri in the . 
possession of Asiatic society of Bengal. liThile the 
Translators place Iltutmish’s marriage with the dau¬ 
ghter of sultan Qutb-ud-din Aibak before his accession, 
the Manuscript .redords the event after he puts on the 
Crown c . Raverty, who is also a translator of Tabaqat- 
i-Nasiri, acknowledges that iltutmish’s marriage took 
place after he had ascended the throne. 

8. T®.P^170-L^ T^.P.17-^-^ 7 TP.P.64- 

9. TN .P.170; TM.P06 TP.P.65; 

10. TN .P.170; PS.P.104; TM.P.17; TA.P.57; MT.P.62; TP.P.65; 

11. Ibid; , 

12. TN.P.142; RS.pp.71-72,"Ghiyas-ud-din establishing his 
rule -completely over this province introduced Khutba 
and coin in his own name and to some extent arroga¬ 
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Chanter.Ill 


S ULT AN SEUM S-TTO-Din 
ILTUTMISH. 

Sultan Shams-ud-dln Iltutmish^ accession 

to the throne placed a mile stone on the path of the newly 

established Muslim entire in India. Fortune threw wagers on 

his way* but he eventually triumphed. His rise to power was 

no doubt facilitated by circumstances, but it was to a 

great extent due to his extraordinary courage, capaci. 

ties and good qualities. A halo of romance encircles his 

1 

early life. He was a fovourite son of Ham Khan- a chief of 

Xlbari tribe in Turkistan, who traced his desoent from Afra- 

siab of Persia. But this favourite son of Ilam Khan like 

Joseph, son of Jacob* incurred the hatred jealousy of 

his brothers. They succeeded one day in pursuading him to 

2 

accompany to a horse show and on their way sold him forcibly 

3 

to a slave merchant. He carried him to Bukhara, and sold him 

to a relation of Sadr-e-Jahan, the chief ecclesiastic of 
4 

the city, iltutmish was then a handsome boy of only ten or 
twelve years. The Qp,zi of Bukhara treated him with utmost 
kindness and gave him a liberal education. While serving 
this Qjazi a very small event took place, which left a deep 
impression upon the mind of young Iltutmish. Minhaj thus 
narrates the incident:. 

On a certain occasion one of the members of the 
family gave him a piece of money and ordered to go to the 
bazar to buy some grapes. He went to the bazaar to buy some 
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-grapes. He went to the bazaar and on the way lost the piece 

of money . Being of tender age he began to cry for fear and 
while he was weeping a i^qir came to him saying,*Stop cry¬ 
ing. You were not bom to weep*. He took him ty the hand, 
purchased some grapes for him and asked to make a promise, 
'Ihen you attain power, and domination you will always re¬ 
gard the darwesh, ascetics and saints with reverence and 
watch over their weal’, And the boy gave him a promise . 6 


Henceforth, Iltutmish always showed respect 
to the Faqirs and did his best to maintain their righl. 
His love for the mystics and mysticism continued to grow 
with the passage of time, and he loved and honoured the 
holy persons throughout his life. 


After the death of the Qjazi of Bukhara, Il¬ 
tutmish was again exposed for sale and a merchant named 

8 

Haji Bukhara took him to Baghdad* This oity was then a 
great spiritual centre. One night a mystic party was or¬ 
ganised in the house of this slave merchant. Many eminent 

mystics attended the funotion and the Chief Guest was Qjazi 

9 

Hamid-ud-din Hagori. iltutmish got a rare opportunity to 
serve them. His duty was to remove the burnt wicks from the 
candle, and this duty he performed so seriously in his ten¬ 
der age that he passed the whole night without a wink of 
sleep. His devotion to the mystics earned for him their 
good wishes and blessings and Iltutmish showed more res¬ 
pects to the saints. Thereafter, he never missed an oppor- 
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tunity to meet them. One day •while he was offering "naz- 
rana" (offerings) to Sheikh Shihab-ud-din Suharwardi, the 

great saint in his ecstacy proclaimed, 

" I see the gleam of royalty on the forehead of 
this boy n . 11 

a 

Then he directly said to his devotee, 

" In this worldly empire of yours, religion, too, 
will be safe". 12 


At the same time another derwesh, who was present 

there and was known ty the name Sheikh Auhad-ud-din, also 
13 

blessed him. And confirming these reports about the pro¬ 
phecy of the holy persons, Sheikh Hizam-ud-din Aulia, the 

celebrated saint of Delhi made these observations* 

A. , . . . ,14 

Trans* 

He (Iltutmish) had gained aooees to Sheikh Shihab- 
ud-din Suharwardi and Sheikh Auhad-ud-din Kirmani (May God 
bless them). And one of them predicted that he would be a 
king. 


Iltutmish as a boy was also blessed by the celebrated 
saint of Ajmer, Khawaja Muin-ud-din Chishti. This lost child 
of Ilam Khan, one day drew the attention of the Khwaja 
Saheb, who remarked: "This boy will be the ruler of Dellif". 
And the prophecy of the saints proved to be true. 


Haji Bokhara kept Iltutmish for sometimes and when 
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he could fetch a profit he sold him to Jamal-ud-din Chust 
16 

Qpba. He carried him with another slave named Aibak to 
17 

Ghazni. ’When sultan Shihab-ud-din heard of young IItutmish's 

personal grace and intelligence, he wished to purchase him, 

It 


and fixed one thousand Dinars for the young slaves. The 

merchant could not aoeept the royal oiler, for it was for 

the first time that a young and handsome Turk was brought 

to Ghazni for sale. He demanded one thousand Dinars for 

each slave. The sultan did not agree to pay such a high 

price and the merchant did not agree to lower his price. 

His attitude infuriated the Sultan and he issued a royal fir- 

21 

man prohibiting the sale of the two slaves in Ghazni. There¬ 
fore, none of his subjects in the Ghorian Capital dared to 
22 

buy them. Jamal -ud-din Chust Qaba remained in the Capital 

23 

for one year, but could not find a customer. Being disapp- 

24 

ointed, he at last returned t;o Bokhara with his slaves. Af¬ 
ter three years he again came back to Ghazni and prolonged 

25 

his stay for one year. He was in search of good customer. 

At that time qutb-ud-din Aibak, the Viceroy of Sultan Shi- 

hab-ud-din in Hindustan, reached Ghazni after the conquest 

26 

of Haharwala(Gujrat). when Qutb-ud-din Aibak heard about 

Iltutmiah and became acquainted with the matter concerning 

hia aale» he wished to buy him and therefore he requested 

27 

the Sultan to grant him special permission to buy the slave. 
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The sultan could not ignors the wish of his most favourite 

slave and he told him that he might purchase the slaves 

28 

, "by aarrying them to Delhi as a royal decree wa3 already is¬ 
sued prohibiting the sale of any one of the slaves in Ghaz¬ 
ni* qutb-ud-din Aibak, therefore, left Uisam-ud-din Mohammed 
at Ghazni and asked him to bring Jaiaal-ud-din Ghust Q^ba to 
Delhi with his two slaves. When Qutb-ud-din Aibak reached 

the Indian Capital, he purchased the two slaves for one lac 
29 

Jitals. He changed the name of the slave f who was called 

30 

Aibak and named him TamghaJ. He appointed him the Amir of 
Tabarhindah and in this oapacity he well served him, but 
unfortunately he lost his life while fighting for his mas¬ 
ter against TaJ-ud^din Taltuz. 


Of the two slaves-Iltutmish received special 
favour of Qutb-ud-din Aibak. He treated him with kindness 
and loved him no loss than hi3 own ohiltren. iltutmish con¬ 
tinued to.gain his master's favours and confidence day by- 
day. He was first appointed sir-i-Jantar and soon thereafter 


he was promoted to the rank of Amir-i- Shikar.when Gwalior 
was oonquered Qutb-ud-din Aibak entrusted its government to 
him and. made it his lqta(fieif and after sometimes added to 
it the Iqtas of Bam and the adjacent territories. 


As a governor, Iltutmish well managed all the 
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territories placed under his control. The Indian Viceroy was 
very much impressed by his valour and virtues. Being satis¬ 
fied, he granted him new promotion and at last made him also 

37 

the governor of Badaun. when sultan Shihab-ud-din marohed 

against the rebellious Khokars and qutb-ud-din Aibak followed 

him, ntutmiah, too, reached the battlefield from Badaun at 

38 

the head of a large force to render all possible help to his 
Master* s Master. In this war Iltutmish exhibited such extra¬ 
ordinary courage that after the suppression of the Khokars' 

revolt, Sultan shihab-ud-din personally rewarded him and ask- 

39 

ed his Viceroy to make him a free man. The Sultan advised him 
to treat Iltutmish with utmost love and expressing his own 
opinion about him , he also presaged that he would serve 


40 

a great purpose in future, qutb-ud-din Aibak immediately 

granted him the letter of manumfasion, and thereafter his 

bounty in favour of Iltutmish never found, an ebb. He always 

42 

kept him before his eyes and oalled him his son. When he be¬ 
came sultan of Hindustan, his adopted son found him a very 

kind patron and he steadily continued to prosper under his 

43 

patronage till he acquired the status of Amir-ul-tJipara, the 
highest dignity in the Saltanat. What is more l Suppressing 
the claim of his own son Aram Shah, Qutb-ud-din Aibak onoa 
expressed hia desire that Iltutmish should succeed him and 
he hoped that he would well govern the empire after his deaM. 
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It was from the position as tha governor of 
Badaun that Iltutmish had proceeded to obtain the Crown of 
Delhi that was offered to him by the leading dignitaries 

of the Capital headed by Ali Isma^L 5 , This Crowning success 

46 

of the "nursling of intelligence thrown into slavery" was; 

startling indeed, especially in view of the fact that it 

/ 

had its background in some saying ef the great saints* 

With the defeat and disappearance of sultan 

Aram Shah, a formidable rival of Sultan Iltutmish was no 

doubt removed. But still he had to face a very difficult 

situation, for the new empire of Hindustan was not only 

far from being consolidated, but was also threatened by 

the hostile attitude of many powerful Amirs and military 

offioersj who made no secret of their intentions. Hasir- 

ud-din Qubacha and Taj-ud-din Yalduz aspired to obtain 

Hindustan as rightful heirs of the late Sultan Shihab-ud- 
47 

din. Besides, the Hindu Rajas, who had bowed to the mill- 

. / 

tary force of the Muslim,. conquerors, were no longer con¬ 
founded and spell-bound by the successive victories of the 
Muslims. They were now fretting to regain control over 
their lost territories and some of them, taking advantage 
of the mutual rivalries of Muslims, had actually re-estab¬ 
lished themselves in their previous positions. Thus Raja 
Govinda, a grand son of Rai Pithora, regained Ranthambore. 
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48 

and ruled there as an Independent ruler. Kalin jar was re- 

49 

covered ty Chandelas and Gwalior slipped hack into the 

hands of Raja, Malik Deo, who ruled peacefully''from 1220- 
50 

to 1230 A.D. A Chauhan Raja ruled over Jalor Mandor, Bar- 
nor, Tatnapur, Sanchor, Kher, Ramsin, and Slinmal and re¬ 


ceived the tributes from the proud Turushkas. Even Badaun 
52 

was lost to Muslims and petty chiefs were hoisting the flag 

■•••*< . 53' 


of rebellion in Alwar, Ajmer, Bay ana, Thanger and Doab. in 
the eastern part of the empir*} too.,'. the situation was no 
better. Iltutmish in reality seems to preside over ,a liqui¬ 
dated entire and not over an integrated one that was left 


by Qutb-ud-din Aibak. 


In the faoe of heary otlds, sultan Iltutmish, 

however, did not voluntarily surrender the Grown. On the 

contrary, he proceeded to deal with the gloomy situation 

with courage and determination. He first consolidated his 

position in Delhi and around it. After the suppression of 

55 

the revolt and destruction of the power of Sir-l-Jandar 

and his associates, he moved out of his Capital to deal 

with his other enemies. His most formidable foes were 

Basir-ud-din Qubaoha and Taj-ud-din Yalduz. The two were 

highly respected slaves of Sultan Shihab-ud-din, who had 

56 

nominated them as his successors in Sind and Ghazni res¬ 
pectively. on becoming ruler of Ghazni, Taj-ud-din Yalduz 
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had harassed Sultan Qutb-ud-din Aibak and after his death 
oreated troubles for his son and successor, Sultan Aram 

Shah, Taking advantage of weak hold of Sultan Aram Shah 
on his father*s empire, Taj-ud-din Yalduz had even app- 
ropriated Lahore, But when the incompetent successor of 
Sultan qutb-ud-din Aibak lost his empire in a decisive bat¬ 
tle of Jun to sultan Iltutmish, he Immediately gave recog¬ 
nition to the new Sultan of Hindustan by sending a special 

envoy to the Delhi Court, He also concluded with him a trea- 

59 

ty of peace and friendship. This traaty stipulated among 
others that they would respect the boundries of each other 
and Lahore would remain in the possession of Taj-ud-din YafSuz, 

Sultan Iltutmish kept his pledge, but after 

some time an event led to the destruction of the treaty of 

61 

friendship, and therefore, Iltutmish and Yalduz could not 

come to- friendly terms again. It so happened that the Shah 

of Khwarizm made a surprise attaok upon Ghazni and drove 

62 

Yalduz out of his Capital, Yalduz fled for safely towards 

Kirman and Shewran, While he was roaming as a fugitive, 

he resolved to compensate himself by acquiring Hindustan, 

if possible through aggression. With this end in view, he 

54 

first ocoupied Punjab with Thaneswar, Ahd then he sent an 
envoy to Delhi with such a message as would provoke the 
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65 

wrath of Iltutmish, So far he succeeded and in rage the 

Indian mperor marehed against him at the head of a large 
66 

force. Consequently a severe battle took place at Tarain 
in 612 A. E/1215 A.D. , and it ended only when Yalduz was 

completely ruined. He suffered defeat and fell into the 

68 

hands of the victor. a royal firman he was carried to 

Delhi and from there he was sent to Badaun, where he re- 

. 69 

mained a captive till he died. He was buried in the same 
70 

town. His death removed one of the potent dangers to Del¬ 
hi Saltanat. qutb-ud-din Aibak, no doubt, &£fcdt a$tc®pted 
to remove this danger, but it was Iltutmish who triumphed 
over it and finally rescued the Saltanat from the Central 
Asian power politics.After this crowning victory over Taj- 
ud-din Yalduz, Iltutmish found some respite to deal with 
his other enemies and complete the unfinished work of his 
great predecessor. 

In 614 A.H./1217 A.D., Iltutmish marched 

against Hasir-ud- din Qubaciia, who was also a son-in-law of 

qutfe-ud- din Aibai. He was always in conflict with Iltutmish 

for the possession of Lahore, Tabarhindah and Kuhram and 

73 

every time he suffered defeat.The news of TaJ-ud-din Yal- 
diz*B discomfiture and imprisonment greatly surprised him 
and actuated him to make preparations to defend his Sal¬ 
tanat. After his victory over Taj-ud-din Yalduz, Iltutmish 
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collected his forces to destroy the power of Haslr-ud-din 

74 

Qubaaha, who had moved forward to Multan. The royal army 

immediately marched forward from Tarain to Multan. Nasir- 

ud-din qubacha was frightened as he heard the news of the 

arrival of the royal forces and he fled away for safety to 
76 

Lahore, xitutmish pursued him and a "battle took plaoe in the 

vicinity of MansuTah "by the side of the river Chihab. Here, 

77 

too, Iltutmish won a grand victory. But it did not prove 

78 

a last battle to crush qubaaha*s power for ever. 


,ln 616 A.H./1218 A.D., Fasir-ud-din qubaoha 
came into conflict with Khilji Maliks, who lived in the 
neighbourhood of Ghazni and made inroads into the villages 
of Sill The Maliks, who suffered defeat, sought asylum 
in the canof Sultan Iltutmish. The Sultan took up their 

cause, marched against Nasir-ud-dln qubaoha and drove him 

80 81 
back to his kingdom. Thereafter he returned to Delhi. 


While Iltutmish was engaged in consoli - 

dating his power and internal peace, the news of Chin - 

gis Khan’s appearance on the Indian soil flashed across 

the northern frontiers. Defeated by the Mongol leader, 

Sultan Jalal-ud-din Mangbarni, the last Shah of Hhwarizm^ 

82 

had already reached the Eiver Indus, but as he was pre- 
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paring to cross It, the Mongol overtook him and sur- . 
rounded . Mangbarni did not lose heart and perform- 

4 

ad a rare heroic featas he ’whipped his mount and caus¬ 
ed it to leap into the water from a distance of two ells 

or more...,, and crossing the great river like a fiery 

84 » 

lion he reached the shore of safety. This event took 

place in the month of Rajah, 61.8 A.H/ Aug-September 1221 

85 ■■ 

A.D. iFor his heroism the shah of Khwarism received ap¬ 
plause even from his most ferocious enemy. Chingis Khan 

marvelled at Mangbarni ’ s extraordinary courage and said 

86 

to his sons, "Such sons should a father- have^' He sent an 
army immediately behind the Shah to capture him dead or 
alive as he crossed the Indus. And he himself Btayed at 
Koh-i-Paya. i*rom this place he sent his special envoy tp 
Delhi to confer with Sultan Iltutmish and inform him that 
his forces would march through Hindustan, because he wan¬ 
ted to reaeh the distance uoxoitry of Ohina by way bf Koh- 

87 

i- Karachal and Kamrud. 

Shortly Sultan Iltutmish received also Ain- 

88 

ul-Mulk, the envoy of Shah Jalal-ud-din Mangbami. The 
Shah meanwhile had crossed the Indus and proceeded in 
the direction of Delhi and was at a distance of two or 
three day’s journey from the Capital. The envoy brought 
a special message from the Shah of Khwarizm, which he con- 
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vgyed to the sultan. The message was the following: 

t t 

" The vicissitude of fortune have established ny 
right to approach thy presenoe and guest of my sort 
arrive but rarely. If therefore the drinking place of 
friendship be purified upon other side and cup of fra¬ 
ternity filled to the brim and we bind ourselves to 
aid and assist one another in weel and woe, then shall 
all our aims and objects be attained and when our op¬ 
ponent realise the concord that exists between us, the 
teeth of their resistance will be blunted”. ©0 

The shah of Khwarizm, no doubt, wanted to make a mili¬ 
tary pact with the Indian ruler,, for thereby he hoped 

91 

to reply effectively to the Mongol’s menace. With this 

end in-view he also requested the Sultan to select for 

92 

him a place in which he might remain for a few days. 

Iltutmish found himself between the devil and 
the deep sea. He could neither ignore the message of Chin- 
gis Khan, nor throw into the wind the letter of friend¬ 
ship that he received from the Shah of Khwarizm. For some¬ 
times he brooded over the matter and at last resolved to 
put into, effect a polioy of dignified aloofness and strict 
neutrality. For he knew that both the applicants were 

great warriors and hostility of any one of them would 
bring unseen disaster upon the newly established empire of 

Hindustan. Sagacious and wise as he was, the Indian ruler 

perceived that if given a chance the Shah would certainly 

establish the Khwarizmian hegemony in India. He was not 
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only a soldier par excellence, "but also a monarch enjoying 
international fame as well as having tetter claims to 
weild the royal soeptre than sultan Iltutmish. His terief 
sojourn in Delhi would easily excite his notles and 
create favourable situation for the Shah to usurp the 
throne of Delhi. The Shah *3 success against the Sultan was 
anticipated owing to the fact also that Sultan Iltutmish was 
in a vortex of countless difficulties and was in constant 
conflict with his enemies in his own country. Taj-ud- din 
Yalduz* was, of-oourse, dead, but the Khokars were the 
eternal foe of the Sultan of Delhi from the time of Sul¬ 
tan Mahmud of Ghazni. Again, Haair-ud-din qubaoha looked 
upon Sultan Iltutmish as his great rival and the Rajputs 
were no longer in a mood to submit before the Sultan, 
Therefore, Iltutmish perceived that if a triple alliance 
existed by virtue of co-operation between his opponents - 
Jalal-ud-din Hangbarai (the Shah of Khwarizm), Nasir-ud-din 
qubaoha and the Khokars - his cause would be lost for ever 
in India. For this reason, he dreaded the presence of the 
Shah in India. And he was no less'afraid of Chingis Khan, 
who had so far turned the great and prosperous Khwarizmian 

empire into a waste land and was denounced as the scourge 
94 

of God. 

In pursuance of this policy of strict neu- 
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trality, Iltutmish first put Ain-ul-Mulk ( the shah*s 

envoy) to death) and sent a message to the shah with only 

offerings of food, which disclosed the news of death. He 

did not give any letter of friendship whioh the Shah had 

96 

so earnestly desired. He excused himself for not providing 
him aooomodation in Hindustan on the ground that its cli¬ 
mate would not suit him and expressed his willingness to 

assign a place in the region of Delhi only when he would 

97 

succeed in crushing the refractoiy elements. 


Iltutmish’s reply did not please the Shah of 
Khwarizm and being disappointed proceeded towards upper 

Intfa. There..he. crollected -lO^OOa^men, ravaged the country 

' . 99 

of Jud and secured a vast booty. Hext he won over the Kho- 

kars and cemented his friendship by asking the Bae’s dau- 
100 

ghter in marriage. The Has not only accepted the matri¬ 
monial alliance, Vbut also sent his own son with an army to 

101 

render all possible help to him. The Shah treated the 

Prince with great affection and conferred upon him the 

102 

title of qatlaque Khan. The Khokars’s Chief appreciated 
the intentions and friendly gesture of the Shah, because 
he wanted to utilize his powers and services against his 
powerful enen^ea - Hasir-ud-din Qubaoha and sultan iltut- 
miah. Taking advantage of the new friendship, the Rae aspir 
ad to humiliate and crush Hasir-ud-din qubaoha and his op- 
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portunity oame when the Shah of Khwarizm sent an army againfct 
, , 103 

Qubacha under the command of Ozbeg Tai. Hasir-ud-din ^ba- 

cha’s aray was defeated and dispersed, hut the ruler of 

j 

Sind managed to esoape to Mali 


The shah of Khwarizm sent an army to Multan 
and demanded the release of the son and daughter of Amir 

Khan, who had fallen into his hands after the great battle 

105 

of Indus. Nasir-ud-din quhacha released them, hut at the 

same time he requested the Shah hot to molest his territories 

106 

again. 


* The Shah of Khwarizm next retired to Uchcha, 
hut finding the heat of the place unbearable passed hid days 
in Balala and Hikala, the islands of iEhakiar. in the mean¬ 
time, he captured Prasraver(Pasrur in Punjab), hut shortly 

he reoeived the news that the Mongols were advancing towards 
109 

him. He, therefore, decided to leave India and for the ex¬ 
penses of his long journey demanded "Shce^mcney", fron Uasir 
ud-din quhac^a?: The ruler of Sind not only refused to oom- 
ply with his request but alBO made a surprise attack upon 
him for the breach of faith. In the ensuing battle that 
hardly lasted for an hour, the shah fought with his usual 

bravery, but in the thick of battle he received the news 

111 

that Ohingis Khan * s fqrces were not very ’far from Mm. In 
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-haste he left the_place and' reached Uohcha, which he des- 

112 

troyed when he found its people hostile to him. Hrom 

there he advanced to Deval, Damrilla and Chalsar and 
113 

ravaged them. Thereafter,he attacked Naharwala, where 

a 114 

he left a sign of his exploits in the form of/mosque. 

As the Mongols were closely following him and the inter¬ 
nal affairs of hia empire demanded his immediate presence , 
the Shah departed from India by way of Makran and reached 

Kirman. He did not live long in his native land and died 

.115 

in 629 A.H./1231 A.D. The Shah's presence was always a 
source of great anxiety for sultan Iltutmish and so long 
as he remained in India* the sultan oould not put into 
effect his plan of consolidating his power in the northern 
part of the oountry. But in one respect the Shah's military 
actions proved a blessing ia disguise for Sultan Iltut¬ 
mish, for they helped him to destroy the power of his form! 
dable foe, Hasir-ud-din qubacha. 

Chingis Khan, too, did not long stay near In¬ 
dus. Hirst he could not tolerate the rising tenperature of 
the plaoe and feared its effect upon his army in'the form 

9.f disease and death. Secondly, he was greatly purturbed 

116 

by the news of a great revolt in Tanget that was situated 
near hiB mother country. Thirdly, his mind was disturbed 
■fcy evil omens. This great conquror was a humble victim 
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of superstition. He was in the habit of discovering ty 
some curious means the auspicious jaoments whenever he 

proceeded on his expeditions or decided to accomplish 
117 ' 

any great deed. In India* too, he was constantly burning 
shoulder bones of sheep in order to get sign for the com¬ 
mencement of his march, but he could not ge& permission, 

, 118 
and at last gave up his scheme of conquest. He then de- 

119 

oided to leave -India and returned from Koh-i-Paya of Gibari. 

He retired to Perwan where he spent the summer of 619 A.H/ 
120 

1222 A.D. Thenceforth, he never entertained any scheme of 

crossing the Indus and gain control of Hindustan. He died 

, 121 

in 624 A.H./1226., at the age of sixy-six» 


After the departure of Chingi3 Khan, Iltut- 

rnish heaved a nigh of relief and moved out of his Capital 

to consolidate his power in the northern regions of India* 

In 625 A.H./ 1227 A.D., he led his foroes towards Uchoha, 
122 

and Multan. Minhaj-ud-Siraj, the celebrated writer of Taba- 

qat-i-Hasiri, had already reached there in 624 A.H./1226 

A.D., from Khorasan as a refugee owing to the fear of 

123 

Mongol*a atrocities, Iltutmish reached the fort of Uchcha 

in Rabi.i. 625 A.H. /122^ 2 A .DJJaair-ud-din qubacha was then 
125 

encamped 5 at Amrut. He reoeived the news of advancing im¬ 
perial army and prepared to reply to the challenge thrown 

126 " 
at him. Bit in the encounter that followed , he suf- 

127 

fered defeat and fled to Thanker. sultan Iltutmish*s 
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veteran nobles like Malik Izz-ud-din Mohammad Salari, 

Ifelik Ehazil Khan San jar sultani, approaehedfhe fort 

with their forces and the royal camp was pitched in 

front of 1 !!. The sultan sent his Prime Minister, Nizam- 

ul~ Mulk Mohammad junaidi.to deal with Pasir-ud-din qu- 

bacha and the imperial forces fought for two months and 

' 129 


twenty seven days near Uchcha. The fort of Uehcha at last 

130 

capitulated on 28th Jam. 1.625 A.H/6th May 1227 A.D. After 

hie defeat,Nasir-ud-din qpbacha wished to make peace with 

the Sultan. Therefore, he salt his son Malik Ala-ud-din 

Bahram Shah to Sultan Iltutmish and also sent for him his 

131 

treasures and servants. In the meantime, however, the sul¬ 
tan subjugated all the territories upto the bank of the 

13? 

great river. The Chief of Deval and Sind also submitted. 

133 

After these victories Sultan Iltutmish returned to Delhi, 


ISTasir-ud-din qubacha's last bid for peace and 
friendship produced no effect on Iltutmish, for he was con¬ 
vinced of his complete victory over him. He, therefore, re¬ 
tained his son and intensified his efforts against laim. He 

received the news of the fall of E h ak k ar on 22nd Jam.11, 

135 

625 A.B/ 30th May 1227 A.D. Heart-broken and grief striken 
2Jasir-ud-din -Qubaoha wailed like Jacob for the absence of 
Joseph. He shortly after died of; gfief . His kingdom was an 
nexed and iltutmish’s name was proclaimed through coins and 
Khutba all over Hindustan and the provinces of Khusdar and 
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and Makran. According to another tradition, Basir-ud-din 

137 

qjubaoha-drowned himself in the river indUB throwing him¬ 
self from the fort of Ehakkar when he saw the end of his 
paramountoy with the capture of Bhakkar, which was his 
last stronghold. Thus passed away a warlike and energetic 

king who ruled over Sind, Uchcha, and MUltan for twenty two 
138 

years, with the destruction of Hasir-ud-din Qubacha’s 
monarcjby,the Indian enpire under sultan Iltutmish not 
only extended over a vast territory, hut also the defence 
of its north-west frontiers became more effective as the 
loyal governors jealously guarded them. Another significant 
effect of this victory was that no buffer state now exis¬ 
ted and the empire was directly exposed to foreign agg¬ 
ression, especially that of the Mongols. 


In the meantime, Iltutmish kept himself . 

fully informed about the happening in the eastern part 

of his enpire. qutb-ud-din Aibak's death was a signal 

for the dismemberment' of the new Muslim enpire of India 

and in the wake of disorders that followed Bengal became 
139 

independent. First Ali Mardan behaved as an independent 

140 . 

ruler and enjoyed sovereign powers for two years. As he 
inflicted countless tortures upon his subjects, his ex¬ 
asperated officers at last put him to death and raised 

141 

Hisam-ud-din Iwaz to authority. On his accession he took 
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•the title of Ghiyasud-din and refused to send the cus¬ 
tomary tributes to the sultan of Delhi. As Iltutmish v- 
was occupied with his internal problems and also with a 
difficult situation on his north-west frontiers, he could 

not take any immediate step against him. Time was favourable 

145 

to Iwaz and for more than a decade he ruled as a just 

144 

and liberal monarch. But as soon as Iltutmish found him¬ 
self free to deal with Iwaz, he proceeded against him. 

145 

It was in 622 A.H./1226 A.D., that he first led his for¬ 
ces towards Bihar and then marched upon Lakhnauti. Iwas 

offered no resistance and submitted, and presented to the 

. • and 146 

Sultan thirty eight elephants/eighty lakhs of Tankas. 

The sultan celebrated this viotory by introducing coins 

147 

and Khutiba in his name and entrusted the government of 

148 

Bengal to his eldest son, prince Hasir-ud-din Mahmud. 

Having settled the affairs of Bengal, he left for Delhi 
leaving behaind Malik -Izz-ud-din Jani and other Maliks 
to act as Hasir-ud-din’ s assistants in the administration 
of the conquered terrilories, 

150 

After his defeat,Iwaz had gone towards Kamrup. 

As soon as the news of sultan Iltutmish’s departure from 

Bengal reached him, he again raised the standard of re- . 

151 

volt. .Prince Basir-ud-din Mahmud marched against him and 
in a bloody battle that took place in consequence, he 
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killed him. He obtained vast booty of which he sent a 


large portion to sultan Iltutmish and distributed the 
rest among his nobles at delAf? After the death of Iwaz, 
Prince Hasir-ud-din Mahmud .enjoyed a peaceful reign. In 
recognition of his services Iltutmish sent for him one 
of the dresses of distinction that he had received from 
the Caliph of Baghdad and also a red canopy of sta£ef But 
the Prince was not destined to rule for a long time. In 
626 A«^*/ 1229 A.D., he fell ill and expired. 


Prince Naair-ud-din Mahmud's death was a great 
personal loss for sultan Iltutmish. His dead body was car¬ 
ried to Delhi and was buried in a cave for which he there- 

156 

after became known as sultan Ghari. The contemporary his¬ 
torian extolled his virtues in these words: 

Trans: 

Malik Hasir-ud-din Mahmud Shah was the eldest son 
of sultan Shams-ud-din( Iltutmish ); and he was a benefi- 
cient, intelligent, sensible, and sagacious Prince and was 
endowed with great energy and gallantly and was magnifi- 
cient, and benevolent. 


After the sudden demise of the Crown Prince insurrection 

again broke out in Bengal under the leadership of Balka 
158 

Malik KhalJ. sultan Iltutmish, therefore, led an expe¬ 
dition to Bengal. The sultan succeeded against him and 
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and after capturing the rebel entrusted the government 

of Bengal to Malik Ala-ud-din Janl^&nd that of Bi- 

160 

har to Malik Tughrail Tughan Khan. He returned to 

■■‘Mi?. ' V .. ’ ■ 

Delhi in the same year. : 


Malik Alaud-din Jani proved a loyal vioe- 
roy of lltutmish. He governed the province with abi¬ 
lity for three years after which he was recalled to 

161 

Delhi and was- replaced by Malik Saif-ud-din Khan. 

The new Viceroy, too, ruled for three years, hut he 

died of poison. He was succeeded by Malik Tughril 

’ 165 

Tughan Khan. 


In the meantime lltutmish kept a regu¬ 
lar watch upon the movements of the Hindu kings, who 
were aspiring to regain their lost territories and 
had the audacity to defy his authority. It was from 
623 A.H./1226 A.D., that the Sultan commenced opera¬ 
tions against them. In that year he gained victory 

164 v , s . 

over the Rajputs in Ranthambore. ^c^brdiiig tpJa^Hindu 

tradition the fort was not ask conquered by any ruler 

though previously one hundred and seventy rulers had 

165 

attempted to conquer it. Next year lltutmish march¬ 
ed towards the fort of Mandu and occupied the terri- 

166 

tories upto the Swalik Hills. In this punitive ex- 

167 

pedition vast booty fell into his hands. 
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After hia final victory over Hasir-ud-din Qu- 

bacha, Iltutmish felt himself free to put into effect a_ 

much more vigorous policy against the Hindu states, in 629 
. ' ' c ' . 168 
A.H./i 23 i A.D., he directed hi3 forces towards Gwalior. 

There Raja Malik Deo fought for eleven |mnths with the 
• 169 •• 

royal forces. In the course of fighting Minhaj arrived 
170 

from Delhi. He was Ordered to deliver discourse three times 
a week, hut in the month of Ramzan,- he was to do so daily. 
The two great prayers of Eid were offered at three' diffe¬ 
rent places in the army of Islam and at the front of the 

171 


Gwalior, fort prayers were conducted by Minhaj himself. The 
Raja fought with all the resources at his disposal, but 
the fort was eventually captured on Tuesday 26th Safar 630^ 
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A.H./12th December,1232 A.D. The Raja managed to escape, but 

eight hundred rebels received punishments at the door of the 
173 

royal tent. : The Sultan then made elaborate arrangements 
for its permanent oonquest. zia-ud-din Mohammad JUnaidi was 
appointed its Chief Justice, Rashid-ud-din*, the Commander- 
in-Chief was appointed its Eotwal and Minhaj was selected 
as the Law officer. The 3ultan also richly rewarded-the 
other deserving candidates and then returned to DeiKf. 


In 631 A.H./ 1234 A.D., Iltutmish led hi3 
army for the conquest of Malwa and captured the fort and 
city of Bhiisa. After this victory, he went to Ujjain? 
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where a temple of Maha Kal Dao was a memorial of remote 
past recalling the age of Raja Vikramajiil^Having subju¬ 
gated Ujjain, the sultan returned to Delhi and brought 

with him many relics of the past including a statue of 

179 

Raja Vikramajit and the 3tone (idol) of Maha Kal. 


In 633 A.H. / 1235 A.D., Sultan Iltutmish re¬ 
solved to make his triumphal entry, into Banian. But on 
his way he fell i£f^ He, therefore, postponed his prog¬ 
ramme. He became so weak owing to his illness that he was 
brought to Delhi in a litier. He reached the Capital in 
the morning of Wednesday in the month of shaian. The royal 
physioian treated him, but his oondition continued to dete¬ 
riorate so that after:. 19 days, he expired on Monday, 20th 

184 

Shaaban, 633 A.H./2T0th April, 1236 A.D, This expedition to 
Banyan thus proved to be the last expedition of Sultan Il¬ 
tutmish, who from the commencement of his reign till the 
closing years of hi 3 life fought relentlessly with his foes 
for the preservation, consolidation and extension of his 
empire. 


Sultan Iltutmish was n6 deabt one of the feee&. 
generals of the 13th century. His marvellous courage and 
determination not only enabled him to keep in tact the pros¬ 
perous empire that was created and left ly his fathex-in- 
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^aw, Qutb-ud-din Aibak, but he also extended its bouhd- 
ries so that it extended from Peshawar to Bengal includ¬ 
ing the whole of upper India, and toughing the extrimi- 
185 

ties of Gujrat. 

Like Qutb-ud-din Aibak, Iltutmi3h tried his 
■best to make his empire prosperous and progressive as 
well as great. But he was the first ruler to build up 
a fabric of a definite system of administration in India. 
Honouring the democratic principles of Islam,he evolved 
a system of government that was but a replica of the gov¬ 
ernment of the Persian monarohy in Asia. By now some of the 
classics of Muslim political theories such as Qubus Hama 
i (1082 A.D. ), Siyasat Hama (1092 A.D.), had appeared and gli&d«- 
ed the Muslim rulers. Iltutmish appreciated these works 
and procured from Bughdad two other famous books - Adab-us- 
Salatin and Maasir-ud- Palatini He consulted also his own 
soholars who were well versed in Muslim political theories 
and administrarive principles. Moreover, he kept in view 
the Indian situation and proceeded in his task after rea¬ 
lising the needs -and problems of his empire. The government, 
which he formed,was like that of Persia - a centralised 
government - but it was not closely knitted, for he greatly 
respected the Amirs who contributed towards the preserva¬ 
tion and extension of his empire. He was often heard sayings 
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"When the nobles stand before me, I feel ashamed 
at their grandeur and greatness and desire that I should 
descend from the throne and kiss their ftands and feet”.188 
* 


Iltutmish attendee. to every paraphernalia of 
sovereignty. It was for the first time that a Muslim ruler, 


who sat on the throne of Delhi, essumed high sounding royal 
189 

titles, and produced an everlasting impression upon his peopl 

190 

by the dazzling lustre of his crown, splendour of his court, 

191 

magnificience of his palace as wel^ggs by the stability of 

his government, novelty of his coins and extraordinary grow- 

193 

th of archaoligical monuments. 


Not only as a king,but also as a man Iltutmish 

endeared himself to his people. He possessed all the virtues 

194 

that were attributed to a perfect gentleman . His love 

for his people in particular and human beings in general 

was so great that it indicated as if he was bom to serve 

humanity. He performed his. duty as a king in the day and 

spread the prayer-mat in the night bowing his head before 

195 

the Almighty in prayers till the stars disappeared. He com- 
bind in himself the chief attributes of Caliph Umar, Si- 
kandar Zulqumain, Hatim Tai, and Harun Rashid. The contem¬ 
porary historian who served him, extolled his virtues in 


these words: , 

>o>v lA* ✓w <s 196 
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Trans: Su itan lltutmish H was just, benevolent, impartial, 
a zealous warrior, and hero, patron of the learned 
dispenser of justice, possessor of pomp like Par- 
id-ud-dinj in disposition like Kubad, in fame like 
Ka-us, in empire like sikandar, and in majesty like/ 
Bahrain. 


As regards his piety and love for the pious 
persons Minhaj again writes:, c 


Trans: 


- _ •_ J T • 1 / •,' 1 97 

> 0 h^ C*\U 
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Never was a sovereign of such exemplary faith and 
o£ such kindness and reverence towards the recluse, 
devotees and doctors of religion and law from the 
mother of creation, ever wrapped in the sailing hands 
of domain. 


.And of-course, his esoteric attachment to the sainrts and 
sufis, which developed in him when he was a mere boy, ne¬ 
ver relaxed and he frankly admitted his rise to power due 
to their blessings and prophesies. Describing the event of 


his early life, he one day told his nobles: 

y. 


^ ^ t A Cub 
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Trans: 

.....and all the prosperity and blessings which I 
acquired, I acquired through the cpmpassionate re¬ 
gard of that Darvesh(who gave to young lltutmish 
some grapes). 


Isami records in his Putuh-us-Salat in that during 
the reign of Sultan lltutmish a tourist came to Delhi and 
he presented to the Sultan Aab-i-Zmzam i.e the holy water 
from Mecca, The Sultan received the tourist with kind - 
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ness and. showed great respect to him. There were other such 
persons who received royal favours..If any mystic or Sufi , 
expressed his willingness to visit the palace, he regarded 

it as a great honour for himself, sultan iltutmish was him- 

200 

self a great mystic, in anecdote recorded in the Malfuzat 
testifies to the mystic tend of his mind. One day Iltutmish 
was going to play Chaugan in Badaun. In the play-ground two 
gates ware fixed, When the game commenced and as he was threw 
ing the hall, his glances fell upon a gate where an old man 
was standing and begging. He saw this beggar, but did not 
give any thing to him and moved on. He reached the second 
gat© and there he saw a young man who was calmly watching 
the game. He opened his purse and gave him some gold pieces. 
At that time he said to‘his companions, "Do you know why I 
did not give any thing to the old beggar, while I gave to 
this young man who did not ask any thing from me?" The com¬ 
panions who were astonished on seeing this curious standard 
of charity expressed their inability to understand his mo¬ 
tives. He then explained to them: 

^ C <S^> ] >^ i C>U> ir/\ 201 

According to my choice, I could have given to the 
old man, but whatever a man receives, he receives it 
according to the didtates of God. I’m but help¬ 
less. ,r 


Trans: 


It is also recorded in the Malfuzat (Hagiological 
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works) that onoe Iltutmish resolved to construct a tank. 
With this end in view, he visited the house of his Pir, 

Khwaja Bakhtiyar Kaki and requested him to accompany him, 
so as to select a suitable place for tne tank. The Sheikh 

i 

agreed and they walked together till they reached a place, 

for which he obtained the approval of his Pir (spiritual 

guide). When the night came, iltutmish saw a dream in 

whioh the prophet ordered him to construct the tank where 

he would find the foot-print of his horse. The sultan woke 

up* while the darkness of night was still prevailing, and 

visited the house of his Pir to whom he narrated his dream. 

They both began to search the place immediately, though 

with a candle in hand and to his utter surprise 'the Sultan 

found the water coming out of the place indicated in the 

202 

dream. He then supervised the construction of the tank 
there. 


Ho doubt, Iltutmish deeply respected his religion, 

■f %\ 

But religion did not colour his policies. He was free 
from the prejudices, which characterised the male popu¬ 
lation of his time and this is quite evident from 
the liberal education that he imparted to his daughter, 
Prinoess Raziyyah Begum. 

Like . Sultan qutb-ud-din Aibak, Shaas-ud-din Iltutmish 
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always behaved as a Just ruler. He took the minutest care 
to see that Justice prevailed in the remotest corner of 

his entire. With this end in view he would sometimes go 

out of his palaoe in the darkness of night incognito and 

enquire about the welfare of his people. Again* he made 

it a rule that any aggrieved person, who wanted that Justice 

must prevail* must directly apply to the king by wearing the 

red robe prescribed for the victim of injustice and try 

Sounding the bell of Justice attached to his appartment 
203 

in the palaoe. Buring his reign all persons were equal 

before the law. He did not persecute the Hindus as a fa- 

\ 

natic. He dealt with them seriously only when they dis¬ 
obeyed him. He subdued the Hindu Rajas,but in many cases 
left them.undisturbed in their kingdom, when they ack¬ 
nowledged his suzerainty. It was to please the -vast ma¬ 
jority of his subjects that he maintained some of their 
practices. Ror intanoe, inspite of the Islamic prohibition 
of symbols and figures of any animal and injunction in 

favour of simplicity, Iltutmish introduced symbols on 
204 

coins* and resorted to profuse ornamentation and decora¬ 
tion in his buildings. It was, of-course, sultan’s sense 

of Justice that prevented, him from becoming a bigot and 

205 

pursuaded him to adopt a policy of religious toleration. 
Justice and not religion influenced his policies. He loved 
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and honoured the saints and sufis and religious heads who 
were Sunnis, hut did ndt adopt a hostile attitude towards 

the other sects. In a word, he ruled with Justioe and Wis¬ 
dom that constitute the chief attributes of a successful 
ruler. 


XLtutmish was a great patron of arts and lite¬ 
rature, During his reign many Kadrasas and Maktabs sprang 
up a23~over the enpire^where small hoys and girls were 
taught the three W R W and were also given . religious ins¬ 
truction for their moral development. For higher studies 
he established colleges, where only hoys were" admitted for 

the social custom of purdah prevented the girls from going 

206 

out of their houses after reaching the age of puberty. Mad- 
207 

rasah-i-Nasiri was the moat famous college at Delhi, which 
was named after the sultan! a eldest son, prince Uasir-ud- 
din Mahmud, For the promotion of learning the sultan patro¬ 
nized also a large number of scholars, poets and men of 
letters and richly rewarded them for their commendable 
works. Among the literary luminaries of his time^who made 
memorable contributions to glorify his reign, the names of 
Hasan Nizami, Minhaj-us-siraj, Nizam-ul-lSilk junaidi shine 
forth conspicuously. And the poets whose poetical compo¬ 
sitions were highly commended by sultan were Nasiri, Amir 
Ruhani and Malik Taj-ud-din Reza, Nasiri composed a poem 



consisting of 53 couplets in praise of his Sultan, whioh so 

■ 208 

pleased the sultan that he gave 53*000 tankas for it. Amir 
Ruhani who came to Delhi from Bokhara during the great tur¬ 
moil caused by Chingiz Khan paid tributes to the Sultan, 
when he consisted the conquest of Ranthambo're and his lines 

celebrating the victory were engraved on stone by the order 

209 

of the sultan and this stone was fixed in the conquered fort. 

IhlXe Iltutmidh^s political philosophy and 
sagacity wore displayed' in the administration of his em¬ 
pire, his artistic tastes found reflection in a number of 
buildings which won for him the title of second great builder 
in the Saltanat. The chief architectural works that he patro¬ 
nized were the following* 

1. The addition of a facade to the Ajmer Mosque 
Known as Arhai din ka Jhompra, 210 

2. A. grand extension of the qutb-Mbsque, 211 

3. Tomb of Kasir-ud-din Mahmud, 212 

4-. Extension and completion of the world famous 
qutb Minar,—. 213 

t \ 

5, Hauz-i-Shamsi at Delhi and Badaun, 214 

6. Kushak-i-Eerozi (the Turquoise Palace) and 
Kushak-i-Sabz (Green Palace). 215 

Moreover, he beautified Delhi, the Capital of the 'Salta¬ 
nat sind provid-ed it with all sort of amenities that were 

216 ' ' 
then available. Delhi beoame a city of repute, of wealth. 
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and influence and acquired a position as an unrivalled city 
in the East. 217 

Among memorable achievements of Iltutmish may 

also be counted the creation of a band of loyal nobles - the 

218 

oelebrated Shansi Order of Porty known as "Chahalgan". They 
formed as the main spring of his power supplying the most 
loyal and ablest administrators and generals. These nobles 
by virtue of their services and sincerity of purpose ac¬ 
quired such power and influence that the Grown, after the 
death of Iltutmish, became a monopoly in their hands. Por 
their intrigues and activities they were looked upon as the 
King-makers. Whatever be the destructive role of the Porty 
during the reigns of sultan Iltutmish’s successors, it can 
be at least asserted that they were the chief supporters of 
Iltutmish and honestly served him to enhance his power and : 
prestige. 

Pree from internal enemies and external foes, 
Iltutmish ruled over the vast empire of Hindustan for twenty 
six years. It certainly goes to his oredit that his reign 
was glorious at home and abroad. In the nineteenth year he 
took another startling step to increase his power and prestige 
He sought the confirmation of hiB royal titles from the Ca¬ 
liph of Baghdad. On 22nd, Habi-ul-Awwal, 626 a.H./ 18 th, Peb 
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.1226 a.D,, the Caliph's envoy arrived at Delhi-with a Bohe 
of Honour from the Caliph and delivered it to the Emperor 

of Hindustan with a patent which conveyed the recognition 

of royal titles as "Sultah-i-Hind" i.e the Emperor of HindUe 
219 . 

stan. such an honour not only gave a legal basis to his 
claims as a ruler and silenced those for ever who were like¬ 
ly to challenge his authority,, but also placed him in the 
rank of the great monarohs of international reputation. Sul- 

• / . ‘ ‘p. 

tan Iltutmish announced this honour in various ways, for ins¬ 
tance, he gave dinner parties to the distinguished citizens. 


issued coins bearing the name of the 


§11iph, 


assumed some new 


royal titles, which may be found from his inscriptions, die - 
carded the former title of S' and subscribed for 

n 
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In the same year sultan Iltutmish took another 
significant step. He was an absolute monarch of a vast and 
prosperous empire. He knew that a great empire would dis¬ 
appear or suffer dismemberment if the problem of succession 
remained unsolved. To avoid 3uch a catasrophe he nominated 
his eldest son Prince Basir-ucUdin Mahmud as his successor. 
This formal declaration won general applause, for the Prince 

was good and virtuous and extremely popular among his people 

224 

who looked upon him as their future, sultan. • 


Iltutmish felt satisfied when the Prince gain- 
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„ed recognition as heir-apparent of the S ham si Empire. 

Bat he soon came to grief, within sis months of the festi¬ 
vities celebrating the Caliphal investiture, news arrived 

225 

of the death of Prince Kasir-ud v din Mahmud. It nearly 

stunned the sultan, but he tried to triumph over this grief 

/ 

and gave a second thought to the problem of ±Jee succession. 


Henceforth, no doubt, the choice of a suc¬ 
cessor remained uppermost in his mind. .Anxious to perpetuate 


the kingship in his family, he tried various solution and 

eventually resolved th$t h-i-s eldest daughter princess Bazi- 

226 <v 

yyah Begum must succeed him. Por this Argus-eyed Sultan per¬ 
ceived that after his death the Saltahat would be safe only 


in her hands. He was on the point to settle this difficult 

problem of his successor that death removed him from the 
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scene on Monday 20th shaban, 633 A.H./ 30th April, 123o A.D. 

The entire nation mourned for this great king and after the 

period of mourning was over, they buried him in a tomb near 

228 

the imperial mosque - Quwat-ul-Islam. 


A Chorus of praise surrounded Sultan Iltutmish 
during his life-time and has been echoed in tones of vary¬ 
ing enthusiasm by subsequent historians. A wise and Just 
statesman, a skilled general, he guided the destiny of the 


newly established empire for nearly three decades with re- 



markable success. The next thirty years proved to be most 
crucial in the life of this empire where six of his suc¬ 
cessors ruled in quick succession. Trained in the tradition 
of sultan shihab-ud-din(Mohammad Ghori) and Qutb-ud-din 
Aibak he solved the problems of his time with patience, tact 
and diplomacy. Always victorious in war, he left behind a 
vast empire. Ah iron man, he blessed his empire with de¬ 
finite aims and polioies. and a stable government that en¬ 
sured its possession in his own dynasty till the last de- 

' I 

cade of the thirteenth century and its longivity, despite 

many vicissitudes, till the first quarter of the sixteenth 

century, a well wisher of human beings, Iltutmish did his 

best to make«his subjects happy and prosperous and his coun- 

tiy progressive and great. After his death and even long 

after the disappearance of his dynasty people recalled to 

229 

mind his "prosperous and glorious reign". In his death Mus¬ 
lim India lost a many sided genius,- a virtuous man, a great 
mystic, who after receiving the prophetic gift of a Crowm 
from the great saints of his time, proved to be an excellent 
monarch. 


**#*#******#* - x * * * 
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1. TN.P.166; TF.P.64; MR. P.298; 


2. TIT.P.167; MT.P.62 - according to Badauni he was purshaded 

to accompany his "brothers upto & garden for picnic. TP. 

P .64; 

3. TIT .P.167; on the basis of another tradition Minhaj also 
informs that Iltutmish’s sellers were his uncle’s sons. 

4. TIT.P, 167; 

5. Ibid; 

6. Ibid; 

7. Ibid; 

8. TIT .P.168; 

.9. TP.P.67; 

10. Ibid; 
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11. Siyar-ul-Afifin, f.27»A<*f^ VHt** 

-Jfistovy X^TCtjL(<k*+ r r e * See P- (ft • 
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13. Ibid; 

14. PP.f.622; - 

15. Sair-ul-Aqtab, P.134j> Fawaid—us~Salih in* f» 010b b*i 

^ SC^Mis 4tfs(on C«««J 

16. Th.P.167;TP.P65; ^ / 




17. Ibid; 18, TW.16S; TA.P.56; 

1©. TIT.P.168; TP.P.65; M&.P.29S; . 

2©* TA^P.56; Badauni is silent on this point; 

21. TN.P.168; TA.P.56; MT.P.62; TP.P.65; 

22. TN.P.168; TA.P.56; TP.P.65; 
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23. TP.F.168; TF.F.65; 

24. Ibid; 

25. TP.F .168; Hinhaj is the only writer,who mentions 
"three years" and other writers including Perishta 
are silent on this point. 

261 TP.F.168; TP.P.65; Acoordlng to Minhajjthe Indian- 
Viceroy was accompanied by MaiikPaseer-udddin Hus* 
sain, but Perishta gives his name as Malik Paseer-ud 
din ibiermail and here he follows Tabaqat-i-Akbari. 

27. Ibid; 

28. Ibid; ? 

29. Ibid; 

30. TP.F. 169; 

31. - Ibid; 

32. TPJP.169; PS.P.89; 

33. TP,F. 169; Perishta in his Tarikh does not mention 
Iltutmieh’s first position as Sir-i-Jandar. Sir-i-~ 
Jandars were generally most trusworthy slaves. Sul¬ 
tan Shihab-ud- din was-first"'sir-i-Jandar to his 
brother, sultan Ghiyas-ud-din. 

34. TP.P.169; TP.P.65; 

35. Ibid; 

i 

36. Ibid; ' 

37. Ibid; at this time Badaun was considered as the most 
important fief &n the Saltanat, 

38. TP.F.169; PS.P.89; MT;p.63; TF.p.65; 

39. TP.F.170; TP.F.65; 

40. Ibid; - 
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41. 

42. TE.F.169; TA.P.57; FS.P.89; HR.P.299; 

43. TF.F.65; 

44. TN.P.141} ' 

45. TA.P. 

. TP.P. 

MT.F.61_Badauni gives no detail}MR.F. 

46. Ain .P.160} 

47. TN,P.141; vide also pages 131-132 and 142-144; 

, t 

48. IA. (1819), P.62; Raja Govinda was succeeded by Ms 
son Vallana Deva. Though, he recognised the Sultan 
as his suzerain, he in reality retained hie inde¬ 
pendence and maintained only a semblance of : loyal¬ 
ty. See IA.(xvi), P.86; 

49. Report xxi,p.49-52; IA.(1918), F.241; 

50. Report,ll.P.315; 

51. !l(ix),pp72-73; Samrasimha was succeeded by his son 
Udaya Simha in 1250 A.D. Ee ruled over Nadol, Jalor, 
Banner, surachand, Kher, Ramsen, Phinmal, Ratnapur, 
Sanchorj Mandor and Ratahraduda. Ee curbed the pride 
of Trushka. 


52. EI.$I), PP.61-62; ■ • 

53. TU.pp.171-173; 

54. TN.F.14i-”The territory, of Lakhnauti was appropriat¬ 
ed by the Khaljf Maliks and Sultans”. 

55.. Taj (MS) »f .303; Hasan Nizami writes* ' -Sar- 

jandar Turki; TF,P.64~ Ferishta calls this rebel as 
(«' Sardar-i-Jamdaran, who was a Turt. He informs 
that two of his principal Amirs, Sanquar ana Par- 
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PS.P.90; 


/ V 1 .O'* 


& 
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Parrokh Shah,, were killed and Sir-i-Jamdaran Turk 

fled with some others, but he was soon caught and 
put to the sword; TH.P.170 - Minhaj mentions this 
revolt in Delhi, but he does not give the name of its 
. leader and officers'who participated in it. He simply 
writes that some $fothe Turks, and qutbi Amirs, who 
.. .were opposed to Iltutmish. 1 s elevation as a. new Sul¬ 
tan, were joined ty some of the Muixzi Amirs and they 
together broke out into sedition and rebellion. The 
new sultan* however, SUbdued them and put most of the 
leaders of the opposite party to the- sword. 


.56. TST.P.133; 

57*. TBHF.i70; 

68, TH.P.170 - According to Kihhaj the envoy presented to 
Sultan ntutmishJHvvJy^ i*e. ,a. canopy of state and 
other emblems of royalty. Taj-ud-din Yalduz was, at this 
time, a powerful monarch. He aspired for Sultan Iltut¬ 
mish* s frieriship in order to silence him so that he 
might not object to his forcible occupation of Lahore; 
he was fully conservant with the Indian situation and 
hoped that such a recognition would please the Indian 
ruler as somb of the Turks and Qutbi and Muizzi Amirs 
regarded him as an-usurper, PS,P.102-103; according to 
Isami Yalduz sent - to establish friend¬ 

ly relations with Iltutmish and the Indian rulers rep¬ 
lied appreciating his sentiments. 


59* 

TN .P.170; 

PS .P .102; 

60. 

PS,P.103; 


61. 

Ibid; 


62. 

PS.F.F.103; TP.F.65; 

ft •» 

63, 

V 

TP.F.65; 


64, 

Ibid; 


65. 

Ibid; 


66. 

Ibid; 


67. 

TN .P.171; 

TA.P.58; KT.P. 63; TP.P.65; 
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.68, TET.P.171; 

69. Ibid; 

70. Ibid; HT.P.62. Aacerding to Hasan Nizami, TaJ-ud-din 
Yalduz was wounded by an arrow shot ty Muayyaid-ul- 
Milk, Vide, Taj(E.D.llJ* P.239, But this book written 
at that period does not mention how and when TaJ-ud- 
din expired,'Some writers inform that he was kept 
at Badaun till ..he '.died, but others state that he 
was put to death in the same year. 

71. TN.P.171; TA.P.58; TP.P.65; 

72. Ibid; 

; 73. TN.P.170; 

74. PtT.P.142; 

\ - i 

75. PS.P.108; 

76. Taj.(E.D.llj, P.240; 

77. TP.P.65; 

78. Prom Futuh-us-Salatin it appears that only one battle 
decided the fate of Nasir-ud-din Qubacha(vide, P.108), 
But Yahya in. his Tarikh-i-Mubarsk Shahi mentions two. 
(vide, P.18), and Badauni in his Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh 
makes three, 

79. TP.P.65; 

80; Ibid; 

81. Ibid. 

•n 

82. TN.P.171; 

83. TJ.P.410; 

84. Ibid; 

• * 

85. HM.P.90; 

86. TJ.P.411; HM.P.90; . 
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87 

89 


, TN.(R,Trans .), P.1046; 

. TJ.P.413;' 

89. HM.P.90; 

90. TJ.P.413; 

91. Ibid; 

92. Ibid; 

93. Ibid; 

\ * 

94; This is a general op'nvion in the Muslim world about 
Chingiz Khan. 

95. TJ.P.414; 

96. Ibid; 

$7. Ibid; 

98. Ibid; 

99. Ibid; 

100. Ibid; 

101. Ibid; 

102. Ibid; 

103. Ibid; 

104; Ibid; 

105. TJ.P.415; 

106. Ibid; 

107. Ibid; 

108. Ibid; . ‘ 

109. Ibid; 

110. Ibid; 
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111. TJ.P.415; 

112. Ibid; - 

1 

113. TJ.P.416; 

114. TJ.P.417; 

115. LHP*P,444;-15th. August 1231. Chingiz Khan's great - 
rival Jala-ud-din Mangbami, .the last Shah of Khwa- 
rizm, was a true Turkman. The causes of his failure 
against the Mongols may be ascribed to a great ex¬ 
tent to hie frailties, which L'Ohson has'described 
in the History of the Mongols. H He had all the good 
qualities of a soldier fcather. than a general or ru¬ 
ler without prudence or foresight, living by pillage, 
profitting tjp the respite allowed him by the Mongols 
to attack his neighbours, given to drinking and mu¬ 
sic, always going to bed drunk, even' when the Mon¬ 
gols were after hin^S Vide,HM. P. 131. 

116* TN.P.349; HM.P.91; 

117. TH.P.375; 

118. Ibid; 

119. Ibid; 

120. HM.P.91; 

121. Jengiz Khan. P, 170; A literary History of Persia,P.450 
18th August,1227 

122. TH.P. 172; 

123. TU .P.144; Madrasa-i-Ferozi was entrusted to 
Minhaj by Hasir-ud-din qubacha and he was also no¬ 
minated by him as the qp.zi of the forces of Prince 
Ala-ud-din, son of Hasir-ud-din Qubacha. 

124. TU.P.172; 

125. TN .P.173; 

126. Ibid; 

127. Ibid; 
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128. TN.P.173,; 


129. Ibid; 

130. Ibid; 

131. Ibid; 

132. Ibid; 

133. Ibid; 

134. Ibid; 

• * , 

135. TF.P.144. There is no mention of the fall of Bhakkar 
in some early Persian works. The writers only give- 
the Hijri in which Nasir-ud-din Qubacha was defeat¬ 
ed and a berief account that infrorms how his life 
came to an end. Vide, PS.P.108; TM.P.18; 

According to the writers of Tabaqafc-i- Ak- 
bari and MUntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, Sultan Iltutmish 
gained victory over Hasir-ud-din QU^aoha in 614, 

A.H., and-Easir-ud-din Qubacha. was drowned in the 
river in 615 A.H. But thesg writers are wrong in 
giving the date. According to Minhad-us-Siraj these 
events took place in 625 A.H., and this date is _• 
correct; modem writers accept it. Again it must 
be noticed that the exact date of the Pall of Uch 
given by Hinhad is confused. According to him on 
Page 144- 

Sultan Iltutmish reached Uch in 62 4 A.H.; 
remained at Uch for two monies, 
and 27 days and conquered Uch on 
Saturday,28 Jamad.l. 

Bit on page 173 Minhaj writes: 

Sultan Iltutmish reached Uch in R.1.625 A.H. 
, remained at Uch for one month , 
conquered Uch on Thursday, 

28.Jamad.1. 625 A .H. 

136. Tad.(H.D.ll),P.242; 

137. TM.P.144; TA.P.58; MT.P.64; TP .P.317; 

Mnhad belives that Nasir-ud.din qubacha drowned him- 
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self in. tile river, but Rizam-ud-din Ahmad, Badaunl 
and Jen slit a believe that he became a victim of an 

accident as his ship sank into the river owing to 
storm. Isami writes that he wanted to cross the ri 
ver even though his'soldiers had warned him* Vide, 
PS .P.108; 

138. IN.P.144; TP.P.317; 

139. TN.P.141; 

140. RS.P.70; 

141. Ibid; 

142. Ibid; 

143. Ibid; 

144. Ibid. According to Minhaj he ruled over Bengal for 
twelve years. 

145. RS.P.70; TN.P.171; TP.P.66; 

146. RS.P.72 (eighty thousand nigees); TA.P.68 (eighty 
thousand tankas); TF.P.66 ('"eighty thousand tankas). 
But Minhaj in his Tabaqat-i-Nasiri on page 171 
writes^treasures amounting to eighty lakhs" and 
does not mention the current coin. 

147. op.oit; 

148. TA.P.59; MT.P.64; TP.P.66- all these works in¬ 
form that on this occasion sultan Iltutmish con¬ 
ferred up6n his eldest son the title of SULTAN, 
and nominated him as his successor. Minhaj does 
not say anything about this formal proclamation, 
on the contrary he informs that all the Ualiks 
and Amirs of the Saltanat looked upon him as the 
Crown Prince, who would the graoe the throne of the 
Sh&msl Empire after sultan Iltutmish’a death, 

149. TN.P.181; 

150. RS.P. 72; 

161. Ibid; 
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152. TN.P.180-181;. RS.P.72; PS.P.119. MT.P.64; TP.P.66; 

153. Ibid; according to Minhaj the Crown Prince sent 
from Lakhnauti sums of money in the shape of pre¬ 
sents to all the Ulama, Sayyeds, devotees, recluses, 
and pious persons of the Capital and other cities 
and to?ns. 

154. TEf.P.181; 

155. List of the M>hammadan and Hindu Monuments of Shah- 
Jahan abad, P.56; 

157. TN.P.180; 

158. TET.P.174; PS.P.120; RS.P.73.-Isami" writes his "name 

simply "as Balka* but in Riaz-us-Salat in his name is 
given as Huseamsud-din Khilji. as Mr. Hodivala says 
some authors * Haig-in Cambridge His¬ 

tory of India, yai.llii' oh page 64, following Rayerty’s 
translation of Tabaqat-i-Hasiri believe that Balka 
Ifelik Khilji was the son of Grhiyas-ud-din Iwaz. But 

no such statement is found in the text of Tabaqat-i- 
Hasiri. 6h the other hand, in Riaz-us- Salateeh he 
is dearly described as one of the nobles of Mohammad 
Bakhtiyar Ehilji. Vide, page 73. besides, there is a 
coin in which Balka styles himself as Shahansha Ala-ud- 
din Abu JSaab (Abu Ghszi) Daulat Shah bin Maudud. The 
date can be read as 627 A.H.(JRAS,1873, P.367;, Wright: 
Coinage, P.21. Prom this numismatic evidenoe it is 
clear that he was not a son of Iwaz. In view of these 
concrete evidences Mr. Hodivala*3 view that ha might 
be a relative or son-in-law of Iwaz, too, is not ac¬ 
ceptable. 

159. TTf.174; TA.P.60; MF.P.57} TP.P.66; RS.P.73; 

160. ■ TH.PP.231,242. Lakhnauti and Bihar henceforth became 

two separate provinces; 

161. RS.P.74; 

162. Ibid; 

163. rn.P.242; 
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m 164. TOT .P .172; . 

165. rbid; 

166. Ibid; 

167. IMd; Minhaj gives no further details of these 
punitive' expeditions, but in the Struggle for 
Entire the following--account is given.”Opening 
the campaigns in 1226 A.D., he (Sultan Iltutmish) 
took Ranthambore, and Handawar and humbled jalor, 
but was repulsed with heavy losses by the Guhi- 
lots from hagda. Rajput records speak also of 
his failure in an attack on the Chalukyas of Guj- 
rat, A similar expedition conducted by one of his 
officers against the Chauhans of Bundi also ended 
in failure, T?hen he recaptured Bay ana and Than- 

garh and widened the Ajmer base by garisioning the 
neighbouring positions of Lawab, Kasili and Sam- 

bhar, the success proved temporary forgit failed 
to arrest the Chauhan revival”. Vide, dfhe struggle 
for Eapire, page 133. 

168. TR. P.174; TA.P.60; MI, P.66; TP.P.66} 

* ’ / 

169. Ibid, 

;-t ■ • 

170. TOT.P.176; 

171. Ibid; 1 v * 

172. T3J.P.176; TA.P.60; MT.P.67; TP.P.66 : Perishta gives 
the name of the Raja as Deo Bal. 

173. TOT.P.175; 

174. Ibid; 

173, Ibid; TA.P.60 - according to Hizam-ud-din Ahmad , 
Malik Taj-ud-din Re'za, the Pabir-i-Mamlikat, com¬ 
posed a couplet after the conquest of Gwalior and 
it was engraved on a stone fixed in a door of the 
fort. 

176. TOT .P. 176; P3.P.121; MT.P.67; TP.P.66; 

177. Ibid; 

178. Ibid; 
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179. TIT .P.176; 


180. IbidjBadauni and Perishta write Multan instead of 
Janiy'an.,' §&€ Yahya writes Biilsan.' See MT.P-.68; 

TP.P.66; TM.P.20. There is no mention of Sul¬ 
tan iltutmish’s last expedition to any ofie of 
these places in PS,Shd MR. This city (Baniyan) is 
in the N.W.P.Pro vince, hatter known to-day as 
Bannu.. 

With reference to Sultan Iltutmish’s puni¬ 
tive expedition in Rajputana and Doab or Awdh, the 
Hindu sources give a different account with some 
details. Success of Muslim armed forces is aok - 
nowledged, hut their failure, too, has been men¬ 
tioned. summing up the result of these fightings the 
editors of THe Struggle Por Empire say, "Most of 
these were, however, personal triumphs shortlived 
and local in effect and they could do little to 
help the Delhi government in reducing the extent 
and power of Hindu resistance", see page 133. 

181. TH.P.176; 

182. Ibid; 

183. Ibid; . . . ' • 

184. Ibid* This date is repeated in other Psrsian histo¬ 

rical works except a few ones e.g Tazkirat-ul- 
Mulk( MS.f.--30b, 630-0^ , Tarikh- i-Masumi, p.36- 

26 Shaban, 633 H. In Ganj-i, shakar the year of Sultan 
Iltutmish* death is given in the following poetical 
lines : 

Ufar ^ 6 

633 A.H. 

(vide, page. 171) 

« 

185. In his anxiety to be brief in the account of sul¬ 
tans of Delhi in Deval Rani and Khiar Khan, Amir 
Khusrau refers only to the battles that took place 
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"between Indus and Malwa when he writes t - 

See Dewal Hani and Khizr Khan , P.47. 

166. A History of Persian Literaure, Vol.ll; pp. 214, 277; 

187. HP. P. 536} 1 


188. TP(B) ,P. *137• KP.336; 


189. 



Iltutmish, for example, used these high sounding 
words for his title, which is found in one of his 
earliest inscriptions «* 


U-J) > UU*lJ * 

I ssjJLAl*! 1 £>*1*0C? ^ (JVJblijl 


Trans: 


The great Sultan, the mighty emperor, the master 
of the neck of the people, king of the just king's? df 
the world, Shams-ud-din, Supporter of Islam, ai}d of 
Husalmana, Successor of the Kingdom of Solomon, Abu- 
al~ Mizaffar Aeltamsh, the Sultan. Vide, Catalogue of 
the Delhi Museum of Archaology, oompiled by J.P. Vogel, 


page,2. 


150. Por details read PS.P.109-110; 

151. " " » AMRD. pp.38-39; 

. t 

192. n " n ^right’s Coinage; 

193. ” n " Browne’s Indian Architecture; 

194. Behala.P.33; 

195. TSf.P. 166; TA.P.63; TP.P.67. Perishta writes that the 
Sultan offered regular prayers as a true Muslim. 


196. TU.P.166; 

197. TIT.P. 167; 

198. TN.P.167; 1 TP} P.67; 

199. PS.pp.111-112; 


200. See Pawaid-ul-Fuad, pp,211-212; 



,201. FF.Pp._211-212; 

202. TF.P.66; Rehala,(E.D.lll), P.591; Ibn Batatah who visi 
ted Delhi in the fourteenth century gives some des¬ 
cription of this tank after seeing it in his tra¬ 
velogue. “Outside Delhi is a big reservoir called 
after Sultan 'Shams-ud-din Lalmish.' The inhabitants 
of Delhi take their supply ■ of drinking water from it 
,and it lies near the Idga^L of Delhi. It is fed by 
rain .water and is about two miles long and' a mile 
abroad. On its western side facing the Idgah are 
built platforms of stone, one higher than another. 
Under each platform is a dome §f stone containing 
seats for. amusemeht and pleasure-seekers. In the mid¬ 
dle of the tank is a big dome of two storeys built 
• of:sculptured stone, when the water rises high in 
the tank the dome can be reached only by boats, but 
when water decreases people walk uptd it. Inside the 
dome is a mosque where one finds faqirs most of the 
time’. These faqirs have renounced the world relying 
upon.Cod. When the water of the tank gets dried up 
sugarcane, cucumber, sweet calabash, melons and wa¬ 
ter melons are grown in it. The melons are small, 
but extremely sweet." 

203. Rehala.P.33. 

204. See Wright’s Coinage, pp. 15-33 for sultan Iltutmish's 
Coins. 

205. As a true Muslim Sultan Iltutmiah acted^according to 

the quranic injunction - 'a? 

(When you decide between people, 

(give your decision with justice. 23. 38, 26. 

206. Jafa*3harif’s Qanun-i-Islam, pp. 47-50; 

207. Minhaj was appointed its superintendent during the 
reign of sultan Iltutmish’ daughter(Raverty 1 s Trans. 
P.xxvi). 

208. MT.P.65; 

209. TA.P.59; MT.P.65; TF.P.66. The poem begins with the 
following words; 

210. Indian Architecture,P.15; 
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.211. Indian Architecture, P.15; 

212. Indian Architecture,F. 13; AMRD.P.70, It is in the 
Tillage of Malikpur, about three and a half mile 
to the North-West of the qutb Mlnar and four miles 
west of Mahrauli. A vaulted tomb or crypt, it was 
completed in 629 A.H./1231 A.D. It is interesting 
to note that after Prince Kasir-ud-din Hahraud, a 
saint named Sheikh Kamal-ud-din who flourished in 
Delhi, at the time of Ibn Batuttah, was surframed 
Ghari as he lived in a Ghar or crypt near the con¬ 
vent of sheikh ITizam-ud-din Aulia. 


213. Indian Architecture, P.13; 

214. Ibid. Amir Khusrau also gives a berief account of 
Iltutmishls dream and of Hauz-i-Shamsi in his qi- 
ran-us-Sadain. 


215. AMKD.pp. 38-39; these palaces were erected in the 
fort of Rai Pithora. 

216. PS.P.UO 
Indian Architecture, P 


.13; 


217. Indian Architecturej P.13; MT.P.51; PS.P.110; 

218, zia-ud-din Barani gives a list of these Porty in 
his Tarikh-i-Peroze shahi. 


219. All the Persian writers - contemporary and medieval- 
mention this fact in their histories. 

220. According to Zia-ud-din Bami, he was equal to the 
Sultan of Egypt and was the compeer of the king of 
Iraque, Khorasan,’ and Khwarism. Tide, E.D.Ill,P.98. 

221. See Wright’s Coinage, pp. 18-20; 


222. Sultan Iltutmish first delighted in his royal titles 
as : duAJ I 

But after securing the recognition of his right to 
rule from the Caliph, he ohanged the title to- 

See Wright’s Coinage, pp-19-20; \ 


223. Trans: King of the King" of the Turks "and Persians 
pride of the Kings of Arabia and Persia, 
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CHAPTER. Vf, 


SULTAN RAZIYYAH BEGUM’S EARLY LIRE 
and • 

HER AC CESSION to the throne. 

Sultan Shams-ud- din Iltutmish’ s preference for his 
daughter. Princess Raziyyah Begum, as his successor created 

a stir in his entire. Her nomination as heir-apparent in the 

* ' » 

formative period of Muslim Empire in India was as thrilling 
and exciting as it was complicated and baffling. The problem 
of succession for the first time in India projected forth 
the prospect of a young and beautiful virgin queen on the 
throne of Delhi with a crown on her head, a sceptre in her 
hand and a veil on her face. Will the vision become a reali¬ 
ty' was henceforth every body’s guess and individual reactions 
immediately followed. 

No interesting story reading like a fairy tale has 

been attached to her birth and the contemporary chroniclers 

do not record her date of birth and early life. However, 

from the scattered references about her life, it appears 

that she was born with a silver spoon in her mouth and open* 

• 1 

ed her eyes in a royal palace. She was the eldest daughter 
of Sultan Iltutmish and a grand daughter of Sultan qutb-ud-din 

Aihaki* Her mot&erwas the .daughter of Sultan qutb-ud-din 

Aibak^ whom Sultan Iltutmish had married after he was seated 

2 

^ on the throne by the nobles of Delhi in 607 A.H./1211 A.D. 
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She v/as the Chief wife ( ) of sultan Iltutmish} 

3 

she resided in the famous palace known as Kushak-e-Perozi, 

that was especially built for this august lady by the sultan. 

It was in this palace that Raziyyah Begum was brought upj 

and lived.with her mother, one sister and two brothers* - 

4 

Huiz-ud~din and Qutb-ud-din. sultan IltutmiBh's other wives 

were provided separate accomodations and from them he had 

a number of children. Among the wives who distinguished 

hartSelf was Shah Turk an. she was formerly a Turkish slave 

6 



girl ) m she was the mother of Prinoe Peroze, who, 

after the death of the Crown prince, Hasir-ud-din igahmud, 

«• * M 

was the eldest surviving son of Sultan Iltutmish. 


Although princess Raziyyah was brought up in the 

seclusion of the royal harem, she was imparted a liberal 

S 

education and taught even riding and arts of war. sultan 
Iltutmish took special interest in her training as she was 
not only extremely beautiful, but also the most intelligent 
among his children, under the sheltering care of her father 
she grew up a Princess par excellence. The beauty which she 
inherited from her father was marvellous and her fame spread 
far and wide, she was so beautiful that a poet once remarked 

e 

that it was «sufficient to ripen the com in the blade n * Aid 

the celebrated poet Amir Khusrau only conveys the general 

, • 

opinion when he writes about her * 7$ f f cCf- 10 

' » <r 
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Princess Raziyyah was a perfect model of a good, 
noble and virtuous lady. She was not only beautiful and 

intelligent, but also bra'v’f. She was not a Ifuliet or Rosal¬ 
ind and she never acted as a coquette, she captivated the 
hearts of men and women ty sheer dint of her noble 

’ i 

qualities of head and heart. For her beauty and chastity, 

■ * 

wisdom and valour, she eventually became a favourite of 
her father, an idol of the royal court and a shining star 
of the people . In other words, she became the cynosure of 
all eyes in the empire of Hindustan. 


It is interesting to note that while inheriting all 

the noble qualities of her father, she did not lag behind 

in displaying his artistic tastes, for she could see her 

father*s architectural achievements and was enamoured by 

them. The wonderful Hinaret - QUTB MBTAR - was under cons- 
13 

traction, The work left by Sultan qutb-ud-din Albak was 
undertaken ty Sultan Iltutmlsh. The young Princess must 
have watched with delight the progress of the Minar rising 
to an astonishing height. She was in her teens or was per¬ 
haps an adolescent when amidst great rejoicing this Mlnar 

consisting of five storeys was declared couplets in 617 A.H/ 
15 

1220 A.D, She was also tne first with the sultan to make 
an asoent and enjoy the exquisite scenes of Nature and the 
new Capital (Delhi) that was beaming with lif e.-;;Moge than 
anything else, qutb Hinar seems to be the only eye witness 
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tb&r saw Raziyyah in her cradle, Raziyyah in her teens, 
and Raziyyah transforming into a lovely maiden, a paragon 

of beauty, an extraordinary Princess possessing marvellous 
oharms, uncommon ability and astonishing energy and wisdon. 

If sultan iltutnish perceived that Raziyyah poaeeseed 
the requisite qualifications to be the future sultan of Hin¬ 
dustan, he was justified in his opinion* Considering his age 
and timei it really seems very strange that when he intendi- 
ed to nominate Princess Raziyyah as his successor, he did 
not receive any serious protest from the elite or from any 
other quarter* This remarkable silence might be attributed 
to his great, personal influence as a powerful and popular 
monarch, still the sultan did not consider the problem of 
succession as finally solved* for he had grown up sons, who 
might ohallange her right to succeed him, and he had oourt- 
iers who might argue with her the legal aspects of suooession. 
It was no doubt possible for him. to secure an assurance 
in blank and white in favour of Raziyyah, but such a do¬ 
cument procured by force would not secure her position, 
rather it would throw her into great difficulties. He, there¬ 
fore, sought to solve the problem of succession by peaceful ' 
means. He knew that merit alone would confer upon one the 
right tq ruie* He was not satisfied with his sonsj some of 
them were mere pleasure-seakers and some were too young to 
wield the sceplre. He had noticed, on the contrary, sign of 
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greatness in Raziyyah and therefore his ohoioe fell on 

18 

the princess as his successor. But after the death of the 

Grown Prinoe, Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, Sultan Iltutmish‘s second /■ •; 

son. Prince Peroze, was looked upon as the heir appa- 

19 

rent by the people, A far sighted ruler, Sultan iltutmish 
was not "blind to the fact that his nominee Princess Raziyyah 
would find a serious rival in Peroze. He, therefore, attempt¬ 
ed a novel experiment to win the popular support for Princess 
Raziyyah as the heir-apparent. 


In 625 A.H./1227 A.D., Iltutmish entrusted the fief 
20 

of Badaun to Peroze, and his appointment to this post was sig¬ 
nificant, as this place was regarded the ladder to the 
throne. While the Sultan anxiously watched Peroze 1 s conduct of 
public affairs, he also gave opportunities to Raziyyah to dis¬ 
play her capacities and political wisdom, m 629 A*H./ 1231 
A.D., he set out on the Gwalior expedition and left Raziyyah 
in charge of the administration of Ms empire. This arrangement 
did not provoke any commotion and obviously all acquiesed 

enabling the sultan to proceed on his journey. This expedition 

22 

kept Iltutmish away from the Capital for eleven months. . During 

his long absence Raziyyah as the temporary head of the Salta- 

nat >dld not disappoint her father and well managed the state- 
23 

affairs. Ho rebellion or revolt or even any agitation threa¬ 
tened to dislodge her from power. She performed her duties with 
all the seriousness of an able ruler, exercised authority with 
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dignity and governed the country so well that it conti*. 
nued to enjoy peaoe and prosperity till Iltutmish returned 

from Gwalior with laurels of victory on his eye-brows in 
24 

630 A.H./1232 A.D* 

When Iltutmish returned to Delhi, Raziyyah retired 
to her former position as an affectionate and obedient daugh¬ 
ter. Being fully satisfied with her conduct of government, 
Jltutmish now resolved to produce without any further delay 
d formal declaration of his choice,. Peroze had not shown 
any marked improvement as yet in his character and therefore 
lie ordered TaJ-ul-Malik Mahmud, Dabir-i-Miamlikat (Secretary 
of State) to write out a decree naming Princess Raziyyah as 
the heir-apparent* 

Iltutmish thus gave a second chance to the princes 
and nobles to express their opinion with regard to her app¬ 
ointment as the future ruler of the Indian empire,, This time 
however, some of the nobles who had access to him made re¬ 
presentation saying,"Although the Sultan had grown up sons* 
who are eligible for sovereignty, what scheme and what object 
has the Bad shah of Islam in view in nominating a daughter as 
his successor. Please explain this matter, for this royal 

act does not seem to be worthy of appreciation by your humble 
26 

servants", , 
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On hearing this complaint* iltutmish promptly rep¬ 
lied, "iy sons are devoted to the pleasures of youth and 
none of them is qualified to he the king. They are unfit to 
rule the country and after my death you will find that 

there is no one more opnpetent to guide the empire than my 
27 

daughter". 

This reply silenced those who were eager to see 
a male and not a female sovereign on the throne of the Muslim 
empire of India. For iltutmish’s observations were based on 
faots. His nobles’ oomplaint did not surprise him. Aa he 
exp eat ed, he found it only an expression of male prejudice 
and abhorance for a female sovereign and no legal objection. 
To cotmter act this prejudice, he made a prediction, which to 
his satisfaction produced the desired psychological effect. 

Emboldened by the success of his novel experiment, 
Iltutmish thought to give a wider publicity to her nomination 
and this he did not only by associating her in the adminis¬ 
tration of his empire, but also issuing ooins - a new series 

28 

of silver tanka in her name* 

Slowly and silently Raziyyah was thus emerging 
as the future Q^ieen of India, but she was a daughter and 
not a son of a Sultan and there was a certain limitation 
prescribed by Muslim theologians which disqualified her to 
be a ruler, iltutmish was no less a Muslim than a Muslim 
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theologian, and therefore the question arises : What it 
was that induced the sultan to defy the holy injunction 
and appoint her as his successor? 

1. Sultan Iltutmish' s choice for Princess Raziyyah 
as his successor was no doubt based first on his poli¬ 
tical experience and peculiar situation in India. His el- 

29 

dest son Prince Hasir-ud-din was dead; his next son Peroze 

50 

lacked the requisite qualifications of a king, Muiz-ud-din 

and qutb-ud-din were young in years and Hasir-ud-din Mah- 

31 

mud - the second son of the name was an infant. Having no 

capable male heir, Iltutmish could not ignore the case of . 

his talented daughter especially when Islam had conferred 

equal rights upon women and created for them an honoured 

32 

position in the society* 

2. A certain background, too, helped Iltutmish 
to come to a decision in favour of Raziyyah. The Turks had 
assimiliated the Persian monarohiai theoty, whioh did not 
exclude female sovereigns, for according to it none but 
persons., of royal blood had the right to assume royal titles 
and such a right could' not be transfered except through 
direct descent. Iltutmish, therefore, did not hesitate in 
nominating Raziyyah as his successor. Besides, a most over¬ 
riding consideration which guided the Turks in the choice 
of a successor was greater ability and fitness of the can- 
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didate to rule, • y , 

CSS - 1 ->-> ££ L ”"+cti AjU ^ 

Tran as 

Uo body gets the kingdom as a legacy 
xinless he has ability to wield the sword. 

It had remained a oardinal principle in. the past, which led 
the Turks to dismiss all other claims whether based on de¬ 
scent, nomination, seniority or investiture of the Caliph, 

Judged by this principle Raziyyah. was, no doubt, the fittest 
candidate, she was not only the eldest of the surviving child¬ 
ren of Iltutmish* but also the most intelligent, boldest and 

ablest, Iltutmish once remarked, ,"Raziyyah though in the form 

34 

of a woman, she is in reality a man and better than my sons. 

3. Iltutmish was not makinbg a precedent, for before 

Raziyyah the world had seen female sovereigns seated on the 

throne. We get the earliest mention of queen Hunai(also Hume) 

35 

belonging to the Seoond lyhaaty of Persia, She was a daughter 

of Bahman, son of Isfandlar, and mother of Dara (or harab-l- 

Akhtar). she ruled for thirty years and abdicated in favour of 

her son. Two other remarkable queens came into view in the 7th 

century, who belonged to the 5th Dynasty in Persia, They were 

36 • 

daughters of Khusrau Pervez - Turan Dakht and Arjumand Dakht. 

Turan Dakht suoceeded Khusrau Parvez and ruled for one year and 
four months. After her death, Arjumand Dakht, the second daugh- 

ter of Khusrau Pervez, came to the throne. She was extremely 

38 

beautiful and intelligent,. Again, the Khitai Turks, who sought 

asyclum in India, were suocessully ruled by women sovereigns 

39 ' - 

in their native country. Their first ruler was a woman and than 
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40 

Gur Khan ascended the throne. He died in 537 A.H,/1142-43 
41 

A.D, The next ruler was again a woman, the wife of Gur Khan 

and after her death Konik or Konayik Khatoon, Gur Khan’s 

42 

daughter ruled over the country» she lived for a considerable 

time and well managed the state-affairs. Her power wa3 even- 

43 

tually destroyed by Homan, pother queen who enjoyed celeb¬ 
rity in those remote age wasjhdshah Khatoon, who ruled over 

44 

the kingdom of Kirman. She was a daughter of Q,utb-ud-din, 

whom she succeeded in 603 A,H,/1206; A.D,, under the title 

45 46 

of Safwat-ud-din. She ruled for eight years. Besides, the 

family of Khwarizm shah and Chingiz Khan threw female sove¬ 
reigns on the steps of their respective thrones, Uktai Khan, 

47 

son of Chingiz Khan, was succeeded by his wife Tarkina Khatoon, 

She ruled over the Mongol empire for four years. But she did 

not prove a capable ruler and being disgusted with her foibles 

and follies the nobles - removed her and elevated her son 
48 

to the throne. The wife of the founder of the Khwarizm Shahi 
empire was already a ruler and she retained her sovereign pow¬ 
ers and imperial titles even after her marriage. Another ins¬ 
tance is furnished by Halab(Mesopotamia)• Here Safia Khatoon, 

widow of the Ayubid Prince Malik al Zahir, ruled in full sove- 

50 

reignty till her death in 640 A,H,/1242 A»D. 


In view of numerous female sovereigns, who crowd¬ 
ed the political stage* it was certainly no great novelty 
or rigid departure from current political ideas if Iltut- 
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mish nominated his illustrious, daughter Raziyyah as the fu¬ 
ture sovereign of the new Muslim empire in India# 

4. Iltutmish was guided in the choice for a suc¬ 
cessor by his chief wife, who was the daughter of Sultan 
51 

Qutb-ud-din Altai:* she had great influence upon him and 
when she pleaded for Raziyyah, the sultan could not ignore 
the case of the. Princess. 


5, There is no Quranic injunction debarring a woman 
from being a ruler, though- superiority of man over woman has 
been en^hasised in the Holy Book* But there is definite Qu¬ 
ranic injunction j 

r 

h <* 3 ^ 52 

l 

(Obey God, His prophet, and the Chief among you), 

Iltutmish, therefore, hoped that if nominated, Raziy- 

yah*s rule would be accepted by the people. 

' , 

6. Iltutmish did not think that he was violating 

a sacred law by placing Raziyyah on the throne. If there is 
no Quranic injunction against the crowning of a woman, there 
is also no definite Hadis or saying of the prophet. Those,who 
produce the saying of the prophet, forget the particular cir¬ 
cumstance in which he made a remark. It is also departed 
that when the news of Turan Dakht’s accession was conveyed 
to the Prophet, he said* " 




53- 


i.e, the nation 
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will not profit from her rule, Sultan Iltutmish did. not 
stick to a rigid interpretation of this remark and regarded 
it for a particular queen. as he was justified in his action, 
especially when he was anxious for the survival, progress 
and prosperity of the newly established Muslim empire of 
Hindustan, 


7, Having nothing to prick his conscience, IItut, 

mish found no legal hurdle also in nominating Raziyyah as 

54 

his heir-apparent. Among the woman’s legal right may he 
mentioned the following t 


A woman can he 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

I. 

7. 

8 . 

9,. 

10 . 


a Caliph - 

a sovereign of an empire 
an administrator of a state 
a Mutavali of a Wakf state 

a jurist or an arbitrator 
a head of an educational,Institute. 

a Munsif, Vakil or witness 
she might own and inherit a pro¬ 
perty in the same as a man 
she has the voting right at an election 
she has equal right of progress in 
every field except that she can not 
he an Imam to lead the prayer-gathering 


Iltutmish, therefore, thought that if he nominated Raziyyah, 
the jurists and legal experts would not suoceed in disquali¬ 
fying her from the exalted position of a ruler by a mere 
stroke of their pen. It was after.four centuries i.e in the 
17th century that Abdul Haque, a Mphadis, expressed his asto- 
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nishment at the attitude of the 13th century jurists who 
maintained silence at the time of royal proclamation and 

did not question the authority of Iltutmish in nominating 

55 

his daughter as his successor. 

Lastly, Iltutmish’s own observations convinced him 
that Raziyyah was the best and the only suitable candidate 
for the throne. Like a jeweller expert in distinguishing 
real diamonds from the artificial ones, he did not waver in 
his choice of & successor and made the extraordinary procla¬ 
mation whereby Raziyyah was to 3Uooeed him after his death, 

*■ \ 

No doubt, an important deed waB prepared by Iltutmish 
in favour of his daughter, but he still dreaded the fu¬ 
ture misfortunes that might befell his loving daughter, Pe- 
roze was not intelligent and competent like his sister, but 

he had magnetic attraction by virtue of his handsome figure 
56 

and charming manners. Moreover, he possessed a band of or¬ 
thodox supporters and.selfish and mean flatterers, who might 
create troubles f«r Raziyyah after or before her accession. 

As time passed Peroze’s mother, shah Turkan started back door 
manoeuvers, and began to win seoretly the nobles and leading 
men of the empire so that she might make the throne safe for 
her son, prudent and wise as he was, Iltutmish did not fail 
to read the timely warning that was inherent in the secret in- 
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trigues of Feroze’s supporters. 


Iltutmish, therefore, needed some more definite 
steps to avert the dispute over succession and prevent the 
civil war; hut before he could do so, some troubles created 
by Khokars necessiated his departure from the Capital, In the 
winter of i633 A.H,/ 1235 A.D., he led a punitive expedition 
against them and reached Dan?an. There he suddenly fell ill 
and his sickness necessiated immediate return to his Capital. 
Khile returning to Delhi, he picked up Feroze from Lahore, 
where he had lately been transferred# The matter was still un¬ 
decided when his condition grew critical and he expired on 

. 60 

Monday, 20 th Shaban, 633 A.H./ 30th April, 1236 A.D. 


Iltutmish’s last act oreated some misunderstanding 
in the minds of the nobles and they regarded it as a spe¬ 
cial favour for Feroze, when he accompanied his father from 
Lahore to Delhi. Although there is nothing on record to 
show that the late Sultan had changed his mind or cancelled 
the earlier proclamation, still Ferdze’s nearness to his 
dying father gave him an obvious advantage over his sister, 
Raziyyah . Making it an excuse, the nobles immediately raised 
Feroze to the throne. That they were in constant touch with 

Shah Turkan admits of no doubt. Feroze’s coronation took place 

, 61 

on 29th Shaban, 633 A.H,/ 8th May, 1236 A.D. He assumed the 
royal title of Rukn-ud-din and thus became the fourth ru- 
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ler of the so-called, slave ISynasty. 

* ^ 

9 

Sultan Rukn-ud-din* s accession was, no doubt, a 

„ ' t 

flagrant violation of the royal proclamation issued tg* Sul*, 
tan Iltutmish and in complete disregard of his wishes. There#, 
fore, the question arises t Why the nobles worked in union 

r ' 

with shah Turkan for Per.oze forgetting so soon their beloved 

•Sultan Shams-ud-din Iltutmish?* The . sample answers is Shah 

Turkan 1 a successful diplomacy. She had been so far the lead-’ 

ing lady of 'the Harem next to Princess Raziyyah’s mother; she 

63 

had been extremely .generous to Shreds,. learned and pious people. 
There was nothing at the moments to warrant the bad aspects 
of her future conduct, she was quite, popular among the nobles 
being the mother of the Grown Prince,. Peroze. Hence her appeal 
to the nobles in favour of her son’s candidature did not go 
in vain and they displayed their temerity in putting aside the 
royal firman of the late sultan. 


Minhaj-us-Siraj, the contemporary writer, however, 
justifies the action of the nobles by describing some con- 
arete reasons for the elevation of Peroze to that exalted po¬ 


sition, He writes* , R 

(ji ->>oz 
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Qt&j k>oi ; J (>4c^6uJ^ oj 7 

Tran a; /" XtjuCy J, ^ (juJjj 

X a s** ^ 

1. The territory of Lahore, which had been the seat of 

of (Sultan) Khuarau Malik (the “last of the Ghaznawid 
dynaalyj, was conferred upon Sultan Ruto-ud-din, when sultan ^ 
Shams-ud-din returned to the Capital after the conquest of t 
fort and territory of Gujrat. 4 


the 


2. on return journey from Sind and Banian, where Sultan 

Shams-ucUdin had led the last expedition, he brought Rukn-ud- 
din along with him to the Gapital» for the people had their eye 
upon him. 

3. -After the death of Naslr-ud-din Bahmud, he (Rukn-ud-din) 
was the Widest son of sultan Shams-ud-din. 

4. When sultan Shames-ud*-din walked into the eternal king¬ 
dom from the throne of the world (i.e expired), the Maliks and 
grandees of the empire entered into an agreement to place Rukn- ' 
ud-in upon the throne. 

(It was for these reasons) that sultan Rukn-ud-din sat on 
the throne on Tuesday, the 29th Shaban in 633 A.H./ and the 
diadem and throne acquired beauty, splendour from his dignity, 
excellence and elegance; and all rejoiced at his accession and 
donned honorary dresses (to testier and display their joy). 


The happy inaugration of sultan Rukn-ud-din*s reign, 
however, did not prove auspicious* It marked the commencement 
of the race for politioal power that continued till the acce¬ 
ssion of Balban and here the chief participants were the provin¬ 
cial governors, imperial army and the house-hold dignitaries. 

65 

gultan Iltutmish’s accession was the work of the army and he 

66 

was opposed by the househild dignitarieB • Although he had 
xxxxxxxx crushed his opponents and kept the warring 
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faotions under his firm control during his reign, the ill 1 
feelings persisted and errupted as soon as the master-hand 
was removed try death. Sultan Rukn-ud-din’s crowning took 
place by virtue of the support rendered to him by the pro¬ 
vincial governors,, household dignitories and the Imperial 
army. Thus he was fortunate in having the support of the 
principal props of the empire. The unifying factor among 
them was their dislike for a female sovereign. For a time, 
of-oourse, peace prevailed, which led them to conclude that 
the new Sultan was not so wretched and incompetent as was sup¬ 
posed hy the late Sultan. But as soon as the Maliks left the 
Capital than Rukn-ud-din found himself free to do what he 
liked and could not endure any longer the self imposed res¬ 
trictions. He gave himself up to sensual pleasures and began 

to spend lavishly the funds of Bait-ul-Mal in the most im- 
67 

proper manners. Owing to his excessive love for pleasures 
and enjoyments, the state-affairs could not receive the roy¬ 
al attention and the administration of the empire fell into 

68 

disorder and confusion. This gave an opportunity to his mo¬ 
ther, shah Turkan to manage the state-affairs. She gradually 

69 

acquired full authority and even idsued royal firmans. A n 

/ 

ambitious woman, Shah Turkan was full of hatred for other 

70 

wives of the late Sultan.. Power, intoxicated her mind and she 

71 

indulged in a series of dastardly and foul acts in order 
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to remove every'possible claimant of the Crown. How she 
appeared as an enchantress, who combind a Mil of iron with 

uncommon cruelty. The Malik got alarmed and all those who . 

had worked for Feroze*s accession ceased to be his ardent 

supporters. Realising their mistake they now became his op- • 

72 

ponents and longed for a ohange of. soverelnty. They had 
to regret their choice for more than one reason# 

As soon as the Maliks returned to their respective 

head-quarters, the new Sultan plunged himself into sensual 

pleasures and passed his days in drunken orgies or in the 

73 

, harem" with the dancing girls. He opened the door of royal 
74 

treasury, which the late Sultan ha,d accumulated for the de¬ 
fence and prosperity of his empire and freely dlstiibuted 
money among his mean admirers without caring for the ulti¬ 
mate results. Hot content with the waste, he took a child- 

ish delight in riding through the streets on an elephant 

76 

and scattering gold among the rabbles. He thus paid no at¬ 
tention to the state-affairs and in order to be completely 

free from the royal duties, he acoepted to be a king but 

.77 

in name surrendering all aotual power-to his mother, Shah 

Turkan. His uncommon generosity won for him the title of 

78 

Hatim-i-Sani (Hatim the Second), but his conduct eventual¬ 
ly proved his fathers prediction. 


TChile Rukn-ud-din was giving offence to the sens!- 1 
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sitlve elite by his sensuality and immorality, Shah Turkan 

alienated the Maliks hy her ambiti&n, She could not remain 
satisfied as the Queen Regent and attempted to rule as a 

dictator. Her intentions became quite clear when she 

79 

behaved 1 as an absolute monaroh by issuing royal firmans. 

The nobles who were hitherto her ardent supporters now be- 

80 ' > 

came disgusted with her. They found themselves encircled 
into the same whirlpool from which they had attempted to 
extricate themselves by suppressing the claims of princess 
Raziyyah and acknowledging the suzerainty of Rukn-ud-din. 

The prospect of a womans rule again haunted their imagi¬ 
nation. Pbrhaps they might have tolerated her, but Shah 
Turkan did not remain oontent by issuing the royal firmans j 
she resorted to the tricks of a tyrant, 

While Rukn-ud-din emptied the treaury, Shah Tur¬ 
kan started a reign of terror. She began to avenge the slights 

which she had endured during the days of her servitude as 
81 

a Kandz. She secretly murdered, some of the highly born wives 

of Sultan Iliutmish and subjected the rest to humiliating 
82 

jest.and torture, Hot only this. To secure the Crown for her 
son and power for herself, she ruthlessly put to death all 
the innocent relations of Sultan Rukn-ud-din, who might be 
named as possible candidates for the throne. Among the victims 
of this great tyrant was Prince Qutb-ud-din, younger brother 
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83 

of Raziyyah, whom she first blinded and then assassinated. 


Again, while Rukn-ud-din neglected his royal du¬ 
ties and Shah Turk an carried on her policy of blood and butch¬ 
ery, internal revolt and external dangers threatened the very 
existence of the empire. The Mongol cataclysm perpetrated by 
Chingiz Khan was fresh in the mind of the people of India. 

After the death of this great Mongol, his son Uktai succeeded 
84 

him. Unlike his father he was just and humane and refrain¬ 


ed from general massacre of the innocent people. But political 
exigencies oft involved him into wars. Malik Saif-ud-din 

Hasan Qprlagh was then the ruler of Ghazni, Kirman and Banl- 

86 ' 
yan. On becoming king, Uktai sent his foroes towards Ghor 

87 

and Ghazni and nominated his own men. Hasan Qarlagh offered 

resistance, but he was driven out from Baniyan. The Mongols 

tried to capture him and make him. a prisoner, but he eluded 

their grasp and at last purchased, peace by offering presents 

88 

and agreeing to pay a tribute. These skirmishes: on the bor- 

/ 

ders of India oreated a dangerous .situation* But Rukn-ud- 

89 

din and his government took no notice of them. 


The fear of foreign agression, however, sub¬ 
sided in the confusion that prevailed due to more seriouB 
internal revolts in different parts of the empire against 
the licentiousness of Rukn-ud-din and atrocities of Shah Tur- 
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kan.. Malik. Ghiyas-ud-din Mohammad Shah, youngef brotner of 
Rukn-ud-din, revolted in Oudh and seized the oanopy of trea¬ 
sures that were being carried from Lakhnauti to Delhi, and 

90 

plundered many Indian towns. Malik Izz-ud-din Mohammad Sa- 
lari, the governor, of Badauh, Malik Izz-ud-din Kabir Khan, 
the governor of.Multan, Malik Saif-ud-din Koohi, the gover¬ 
nor of Han si and Malik Ala-ud-din, the governor of Lahore, 
also rebelled and refused to carry out the. commands of Rukn- 
ud-tin. These waves of revolts and Rebellions at last roused 

the Sultan from lethargy, and he marched out of his Capital 

92 , 

to punish the refractory nobles, Rut it was too late as the 
smoothering fire had flared up with the velocity of a volcano. 

r 

Lastly, to cap the climax, Shah Turkan attempted to 
93 

assassinate Raziyyah, whom she regarded as her aroh ene¬ 
my and she sought to justify her action on the ground of 
Raziyyah 1 s misbehavior. She also began to remove the nobles 

and officers whom she dreaded that they might dislodge her 
94 

from power. 


The news of an attempt on Raziyyah’3 life 
spread like a wild fire all over the empire. Eversince the 

i 

death of Prince qutb-ud-din, the people were anxiously 
watohing the development in the Capital and different parts 
of the country and waiting for the result of the politi- 
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clans* activities to bring normalcy in the empire. But now 

they could not remain as mere passive spectators. The tense 

situation took a dramatic turn when Nizam-ul-Mulk Mohammad 

Junaidi - the Prime Minister, out of fear of Rukn-ud-din, de- 

95 

serted him and went to Kol to join the rebelB. This diirided 
the nobles into two hostile camps - the Turks and Tajiks. The 
Turks were divided among themselves and their mutual jealousy 
and struggle for power were constant features of early thir¬ 
teenth century politics. The Tajiks were Persian speaking 
Turks, who had come to India from their Turkish homelands 

owing to Chingiz Khan’s atrocities,. Iltutmish welcomed these 
96 

regugees, who belonged to all sections of a polite society 
and gave them not only asylum, but associated them in the ad¬ 
ministration of his empire awarding various posts according to 
97 

their merits, in return the Tajiks did their best for the 
safety and surprising prosperity and progress of their land 
of adoption - the new infant Muslim empire of Hindustan. They 
monopolised not only the higher posts in the central and pro¬ 
vincial governments, but also dominated the literary and in- 

98 , 

telleotual life, Their rising power became an eye-sore for 

Turkish nobles especially when they could not tolerate Rukn- 
ud-din* s titter neglect of the government and hence hois¬ 
ted the flag of rebellion. Hizam-ul-Hulk Junaidi was a Tajik. 
He put the last straw on the Cornells back by deserting the 
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Sultan when he left the Capital to chastise the rebels* On 

i , ' 

the pretext of Junaldi's desertion, the Turks ohallanged 
the Tajiks to fight a final battle for supermacy, 

• 99 

"Following the rebels Rukn-ud*din reached Kohraa, 
and soon thereafter a mutiny ocoured. in which many Tajiks 
lost their m ea . Among these martyreB were Taj-ul-lffulk Mah¬ 
mud, the Dabir and Mushrif-i-Kumallk, and Baha-ul-Mulk Mohamm- 

i ■ 

ad Junaidl, Nizam-ud-din Sharqani, Khwaja Hashid-ud-din Mal- 

101 

kani and Amir Fakhr-ud-din, The mutiny was a repercussion of 
the riot that had broken out in the Capital soon after the 
departure of Rukn-ud- sag.- The holocast was instigated by the 
Turks and among the victims of the Turks 1 fujy were many high 
officials, statesmen and literateurs* Their tragical death 
not only considerably reduced the power and influence of the 
Tajiks, but also threw a dark shadow over the intellectual 
life of Hindustan, The leaders who engineered and directed 
the riot were Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-din Yazbak Tughril Khan and 
Malik Izz-ud-din Balban Kishlu^Klian, 


"While revolts and riots were disfiguring the empire, 

104 

Raziyyah made a bid for the throne. Clad in the red gar¬ 
ment of a suppliant, she appeared before the citizens of 
Delhi, who had assembled for Friday prayer in the Imperial 

Mosque and appealed to them to save her from Shah Turkan, 

105 

who had plotted to murder her. She also earnestlyrrequest- 
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ed them to espouse her cause and reminding them of - the royal 
firman issued by their late Sultan# asked them to give her a 

chanoe to fulfil the desire of her father and to display her 


106 

merits. She reminded them of the gdlden days when peace and 

prosperity reigned Bupreme in the empire Under the guidance 

of Sultan Shams-ud-din Iltutmish and assured them that she 

would also work for the welfare of her people , Her pathetic 

appeal and eloquent speeoh produced an-immediate ©ffeot upon 

her listeners# who unanimously declared that they would not 

107 

rest till they saw her safely seated on the throne. Meanwhile# 
ariqy officers and leading Amirs and Maliks also rallied round 
the Princess? they all declared her to he their sultan and con¬ 
ducted her to the throne. In the midst of suoh popular ovation 
tumultuous scenes# Baziyyah entered into an agreement with 
.the people according to which she.was to be given a chance and 
if she did not prove better than man# her head was to be struck 
of 1 ?. This condition even excited those who were still wavering 
in their decision to accept her rule. Her beauty# simplicity# 
courage# wisdom and ingenuity at last produced a miracle that 
could nob be seen again in the country, shall Turkan was cap- v 


tured and imprisoned# and Raziyyah was formally proclaimed as 
110 

the Sultan-i-Hind (Emperor of Hindustan). This event took plaoe 

111 

on 18th Rabi. 1.634 A.H./19th November# 1256 A.I>. How a minor 
revolt preoipitated a great revolution that culminated 
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with an uneaqjected reality added another orowning achieve¬ 
ment to the credit of the illustrious daughter of sultan 
Shams-ud-din Iltutmish. . 


■When the news of revolution reached the deposed 

Sultan,he immediately called together all the troops available 

112 

in the district of Badaun and proceeded towards Delhi, sul¬ 
tan Raziyyah sent a force to Kilokhexy to prevent hhn from 


causing further mischief and to foil his attempt to secure 
113 

his lost Saltanat. Shah Turkan’s atrocities had incensed 

even the family members of Rukn-ud-din* Again* the mutiny had 

« 

weakened his army and created, confusion among them. To add 
to his misfortunes* the army officers who had deserted him, 
succeeded in winning over his troops and thereby facilitated 
the task of their new Sultan. Rukn-ud-din*s personal heroism 
and last bid to recover the throne of Delhi proved of no avail. 
He was oaptured without any battle and delivered bound and 
helpless into the hands of his sister. 


Eversince the death of Sultan Shams-ud-din Iltutmish, 

Raziyyah Begum was constantly living under the shadow of death. 

• • * 

Her nearest and (dearest ones were forcibly removed from her 
Tby Shah furkan. She could not forget the secret murder of 
her youngest brother to whom she was deeply attached. There¬ 
fore* when Rukn-ud-din was brought before her as a prisoner* 
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she could, not show any meroy to him* her order the cap¬ 
tive ruler was immediately thrown behind the iron bars and 
after sometimes he died in prison. This event tools place 
on 18th Rabi.l, A*H./ Sunday»19th November, 1236 A.D. 

Sultan Riikn-ud-din 1 s reign lasted only for six months and 

116 

twenty eight days* His death removed one of the most seriouB 
rivals of Raziyyah and left her unchallenged in her posi¬ 
tion as the Emperor of Hindustan* 
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- successor* Huiz-ud-din and Nasir-ud-din and a daughter 
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as the rights of men over women." Quran.2.2.228, 

33. qiran-us-Sadain, P, 118. 
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35. R.Tr,P.3; 
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56. IN. P.181; 

57. Til.P* 181, MT.P.68; (Badaunl writes Multan instead of 
Baniyan; TM.P.20(Biili3tan); TA.P.64; (Swistan); 


58. TN.P.181; 


59. Tff.P.182; TA.P.64; 

60. IN.P.181; TM.P.20; PS.P.123; Tarikh-i-Sind gives the 
.date as 26th shaban,653 A.H. Again, Rauzafc-ut-Tahirin 

on page 37 has 632 A.H. , hut it is not correot. Gene- 

.rally the writers follow Tabaqat-i-Nasiri in giving the dafte 
of-.Sultan Iltutmlsh's death. See haft Aqlim,vol.il, P.524; 
iiauzat-us-3afa, vol.4. P.218;.. Hadiqat-us-Safa(MS) »f *13; 

61. TH.P.182; TM.P.21} (Yahya mentions Shaban,.22» 633 A.H*) 


62. PS.P.125; 

'ho gold coin of this Sultan are known hut f ew of his 
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and Razia sought to enhance the seourity of their tenure 
of the throne by invoking the aid of their father's 
name on their coins, giving him higher title- JLryj, 
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Vide, 3DCM.P.75; \ ■* " 


63. HI .P.181; 

64. TN.P.182; 
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acoording to Isami, Feroze changed his attitude some 
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68. Ibid; 
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69. Ibid; 

70. TM.P.182; TA.P.64; TP.P.67; 

71. Ibid. Put Isami in his Putuh-us-3alatin does not mention 
1 the role of Rukn-ud-din*s mother, shah Turkan. 
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■73. All' Persian writers refer to this aspect of Peroze’s 
conduct in their works. 

74. TN.P.182; DR.P.49;. FS.P.125; 

75. Ibid; 

76. TN.P.184; 
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95. TN.P.183; TA.P.66; TP.P.67; TM.P.22- (Yahya mentions 
that out of rear of sultan Rukn-ud-din, ITizam-ul-Mulk 
Junaidi fled from Delhi and reached Badaun and Joined 
the rebels), Isami in his Put&h-us-Salatin does^not 
give any account of Junaidi 9 s desertion and his asso¬ 
ciation with the rebels, 

96. HMC.P.59; 

97. Ibid; . 

98. ibid; . . 

99. TN.P.183; 

100. Ibid; 

101. TN.P.183; Yahya, Nizam-ud-din Ahmad and Ferishta do not 
agree with Minhaj on this point. According to them all 

these nobles deserting the Sultan returned to Delhi and 
elevated Raziyyah to the throne* 

102. TN,P.184; ' 

103. For the biographies of these Maliks see TN.pp.261,268; 

104. ' TN.P.183; 

105. PS,P.126; Isami here differs from Minhaj • He gives a 
quite different story of the fall of sultan Rukn-ud- 
din. According to him, when the nobles could not tole¬ 
rate the misoonduct of the sultan and the atrocities 
of his followers, they confined the Sultan in the Port 
of Hahsi. Thereafter, they assembled in the palace. They 
were in search of a suitable candidate for the throne 
that Raziyyah surprisingly appeared on the scene. See 
Putuh-us-Salatin, page 126. 

Amir Khusrau simply says that no prince was 
worthy to be installed as a king; the decision of those 
who possessed sound judgement went in favour of the 
daughter of the late Sultan(IItutmish). See Deval Rani 
page 49t 

Ibn BatUttah writes in his Rehala, "He(Rukn-dd- 
din) inaugrated his reign by persecuting his brother 
Muiz-ud-din whom he killed. Razia, who was his sister, 
disapproved of this, so he wanted to kill her. on Priday 
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after Rukn-ud-din had gone to attend his prayer, Razia 
ascended the roof of the Daulat Khana,'. the old palace 

. *«•••*.She had then put on the garment of the opp- , 

ressed. She presented herself to the army(an-nas) and add¬ 
ressed them from the roof,.. This,led a to a rev&lt and they 
proceeded against Sultan Rukn-ud-din", See page 34, 

106. PS.P.127; 

107. Ibid; 

108. Ibid; 

109. TN.P.184; TM.P.23; TA.P.65; MT.P.70; TP.P.S7; 

110. Ibid; 

111. TM.P.24, The date given in TA.* and MR is 635 A.H. But 
it is not correct. Por Minhaj, Badauni and Perishta give 
the date as 634 A.H., whioh haB been accepted by other 
writers. 

112. TH.P.184; 

113. Ibid; 

114. Ibid; 

115. TP .P.184; TM.P.23; TA.P.65;’ TP.P.68. Ibn Bathttah in his 
Rehala on page 34 records that on seeing the captive, 
'{Sultan Rukn-ud-din), Raziyyah ordered him to be killed, 
"The murderer must be killed", and he was killed in re¬ 
taliation for his brother’s death. 

116. ' TN.P. 184; TM.P.23; (Six months and eight days); TA.P.66, 

(Six months and twenty eight days); Rauzat~UB-Safa, vol. 
iv.P.218 (Seven months); Haft Aqlim» ii» P.624 (Six months 
and a few days);' TP.P.68 (six months and twenty eight 
days); MT.P.68 (six months and a few days), Rauzat-ut- 
Tahirin(MS), fl96 (Six months); Rauzat-us-Safa(MS),fl3, 
(Six months and a few days); Tazkirat-ul-Muluk(Ms)»f31, 
(Six months and twenty six days). 
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CHAPTER .V. 

SULTAN RAZIYYAH’S EARLY DIEFKJULTIES 
AND 

HER STRUGGLE WITH NOBILITY 


On becoming the Empress of Hindustan on 18th Sab.l, 
634 A.e}/ 19th November,1236 A.D., Raziyyah behaved as an 
oriental monarch. She assumed the royal titles. Bat on the 
imperial throne and struok coins. Khutba was read in her 
name and royal firmans were issued under her sea£. No de¬ 
tails of her coronation have come down to us except the in¬ 
formation given by I-saiSi. p'eople could not see, as under Sul 
tan Rukn-ud-din, the coronation ceremonies on a grand scale 
according to traditional customs. Bit the absence of any 
splendid or spectacular scene was more than compensated by 
public jubulation and excitement over her exaltation on the 
historic day. Perhaps she would have arranged to celebrate 
the oocasion on a later date on a grand scale, but the cir¬ 
cumstances did not allow her to do so. she was not destined 
to enjoy a peaceful reign. Soon after her accession, she 
found herself entangled into a vortex of inexplicable diffi¬ 
culties* 


Her early difficulties and later misfortunes may 
be traced back to the very moment,when she was proclaimed 
a Sultan, She was elevated to the throne chiefly ty the 
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citizens of Delhi and the aray. Her crowning took place amidst 
moments of great suspense, tumultuous scenes and rare public 
zeali' At those moments the leading nobles were mostly out of 
the Capital and those who were present were not consulted as 
they were the chief supporters of sultan Rukn-ud-in and were 
reluctant to support her candidature.' Peeling ignored they,' 
therefore, became furious at her appointment and regarded it 
as infringement of their right,’which they had so far enjoyed 
without any serious opposition.'The confideraoy organized ty 
the governors of Hansi, : Lahore,'Multan and Badaun, who had 
revolted against Rukn-ud-din,* openly refused to acknowledge 

her suzerainty.,and proceeded to establish once again their 

5 

exclusive right to appoint a new rfller. - Their opposition to 
Daziyyah*B rule was quite evident. Conservative and fanatic 
to-the extreme,'they were reluctant to be ruled by a queen. 
They, therefore, put forward the lame excuse that Raziyyah 
being a woman was not entitled to be honoured as their Sul¬ 
tan. No doubt, the following Quranic verses go in support 
of their action t 

l. .;.... 



Trans; 


And men have a degree of advantage over 1 them(Women); 


5 »vfi' ^ 








Trans: 


3. 


Men have power and authority over women because God 
has made mm superior to -qomen and also because they 
spend their money and goods (over women for their 
comforts). 

^Jjl XfXl/1 "(J 5 & ill ! 

i £ 1 &'ji yy* r? i (i y. ■ " 


Trans: 




And say to the believing women that they should lower 
their gaze and guard their modesty* that they should 
not display their beauty and ornaments except what ap¬ 
pear thereof, that they should put on Dopatta over their 
bosoms and that theyshould not display their beauty 
except to their husbands, fathers, father-in-laws, sons,bM^ 
brothers*Bons,sisters’s sons or their women of slaves and servants, 

who are ignorant of woman’s secrets and devoid of passion 
and that they should not strike their feet in order to 
draw attention to their hidden ornaments. 



O’ Wives of the prophets J You are quite different from 
the other women. If you want to remain pious, you should 
not talk sweetly to strangers so that a man who has any 
disease of heart, may not develop any hope for you. You 
must talk according to custom 

^, - - *■ y 
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Trans : And stay quietly in your house and don't display your 

beauty as you did formerly during the days of ignoranoe*. 


6 . 




...a... 


Trans ; The wives of the Prophet, daughters and Muslim women 

should know that whenever they go out of their houses# 
they should cover their face with veil. 


But the Confederacy and their associates were no doubt, con¬ 
cealing their political ambitions under the garb of noble re<- 
ligious sentiments. Perhaps they were not ignorant of the fact 
that in Central Asia the Turkish Muslim ladies were allowed a 

freer life and were associated in the administration as queen- 

11 

regents and queen. They were, however, not prepared to' allow 
such freedom to Raziyyah Begum, who had already tasted it during 
the reign of her father Sultan Sham s<**ud-din Iltutmish. Por they 
well knew her powers and abilities and were convinced that she 
would not be a puppet into their hands* They, therefore# sought 
to upset the popular verdict, by openly refusing to recognise 
her as their sovereign and made no secret of their plan to de¬ 
throne her. 

Hizam-ul-Mulk Mohammad Junaidi* the Vazir (prime 
Minister) also did not approve Raziyyah's elevation to the 
throne 12 . When he deserted Sultan Rukn-ud-din, his motive was 
quite obvious, and he was justified in his action. But he could 
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not • 

/accept the fait accompli and appreciate the unique .event when 

Raziyyah put on the drown at the request of the nation? 

The reasons are not very easy to explain, Mizam- 
ul-Mulk Junaidi was sincerely devoted to Sultan Xltutmish and 
loyally served him as long as he remained in his servioe. He' 
did not express any resentment when Raziyyah was nominated 
by the late Sultan as his successor. The contemporary histo¬ 
rians do not explain his motives* Therefore, it may he only 
surmised that he was hatching for sometimes some fantastic 
whims and fell an easy prey to the intrigues of two main poli¬ 
tical parties,who were in search of suoh a ruler, who might 
play into their hands. Tfifcatever he his motives, he could not 
he loyal to Sultan Raziyyah, though he knew her powers and 
capacities. And when the Confederacy directed their foroes 
against Raziyyah, he joined the rebels and commenced hosti¬ 
lities against her. 

Presence of Hizam-ul-Mulk Junaidi in the camp of the 
rebels considerably strengthened their position, Raziyyah view¬ 
ed the development first with marvellous patdenoe and busied 
herself to give a suitable reply to their queer logic and 
when fully prepared* she attempted to destroy* their, power*. Fre% 
tending that they were fighting for a just oaude - to enforce 
the law of Shariat, the rebels gathered near the gate of the 
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13 

Capital (Delhi). But. Raziyyah well knew that they were 
fighting in reality against her on sentimental grounds dis¬ 
daining the idea of a woman reigning over them. She also 
realised that they were attempting to subject the principle 
of succession to their sweet will, so that the nomination of 
a ruler could be valid only by their previous consent. 

During the oritical hours, when disturbances and 
dissensions were rife and rebels were marching together to¬ 
wards the Capital, Raziyyah remained firm and resolved to 
crush her enemies with all her might and means. She receiv¬ 
ed full co-operation from the citizens of Delhi, who great¬ 
ly assisted the imperial arny. For it was feared that the 
success of the insurgent Maliks would crush the citizens< 
right which they had enjoyed sinoe the time when Malik Iltut- 
mish was. invited from Badaon to assume the Crown. The defence 
of the city was immediately strengthened and the citizens 
rendered every possible help to prevent the occupation of Del- 
hi by the insurgents. 

Raziyyah*s struggle with the nobles continued for 
14 

a long time, and without any result, when she found herself 

surrounded with enemies on all sides, she like Maria Theresa 

of Austria made fervent appeals for help. Malik Huerat-ud-din 
16 

TSyasi, who was then governor of Oudh, immediately prooeed- 
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ed towards Delhi at the head of his army to render all possible 
to his sovereign. But before he oould cross the Ganges, the re¬ 
bellious Maliks pounced upon him and captured him. Shortly there 

after he died in prison swing to an illness whioh had overtaken 
16 

him-,. Malik Izzud-din Balban Kishlu Shan was also taken prisoner 

ty the hostile Malika, but he was soon released and treated with 

17 

great honour by Raziyyah. 

The Bair Sultan’s fortune now Beamed to be at the low¬ 
est ebb. The situation was apparently out of her control. Her 
army proved no match for the rebels’s foroes who continued to 
demonstrate their power for sometimes at the city gate. She, 
however, did not give up hope and now depended more on her 
diplomatic art than on the imperial army, "What she could not - 
get by open- warfare she sought to achieve by tact and diploma- 

o 

ey. She came out of the Capital and ordered her tents to be 

IB' 

pitched at a place on the bank of Jamna, The conflict conti¬ 
nued unabated and no end seemed to be insight., 'While the skir¬ 
mishes were going on Raziyyah succeeded in sowing the seed of 
dissent ion-among her enemies., adroitly manipulating their mu¬ 
tual jealousies, squables, and personal ambitions. She won over 
Malik Izz-ud-din Mohammad Salari of Badaun, and Malik Izz-ud- 

din Kabifc Khan and induced them to arrest and imprison Hizam-ul- 

19 • • 

Mulk JUttsMi, Malik Jani and Malik Kochi. She spread the news 
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of this secret agreement among the latt^i^ who thereupon be¬ 
came panioy and perplexed. They even distrusted each other, 

! 20 

and took to heels for their safety. Baziyyah sent her caval¬ 
ry to pursue them. Malik Kochi and his brother ffakhr-ud-din 
were seized and put to dealh. Maiik Janl also met a similar 


fate. He was captured and beheaded near pac 


Hizam-ul-Mulk 


JUnaidi fled to Bardar Hill and after sometimes he died there 
as a lonely fugitive^ 


24 ' 

The first rebellion was thus completely orushed. The 

success gained over the rebels considerably strengthened Raziyyai^a 

power and prestige and she now felt secured on the throne. More 

than these, it endeared her to the common people and the persons 

25 

possessing common sense. The entire nation now acknowledged. 

. - .26 

that 3he was a worthy successor of Sultan Shams-ud-din Iltutmish. 


Raziyyah* s victory over the insurgent Maliks was one 
of her earliest marvellous achievements.* She not only prevent¬ 
ed the advancement of a mischievous political norm that would 
enable the nobles to make the Crown subservient to than, but 

also restored the dignity of the Sultan, which had been lower- 

> 

ed in the eyes of general public by the oonduct of Sultan Rukn- 
ud-din Peroze. 
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NOTES 


1. TEF.P.184; "but Isami gives the date 635 A.H.See PS .P.127* 

. 1.2531; ' 

2. All the Persian writers are unanimous on the point that 
Raziyyah was an elected Sultan enjoying all the royal 
prerogatives that were reserved, for a male sovereign. 

3. See Putuh-us-Salatin, page 127; 

4. PS.pp.126-27; 

5. TN.P.186* llinhaj informs that soon after Raziyyah's ac¬ 
cession when law and order prevailed in the Saltanat, her 
Prime Minister IIizam-ul-Hulk Junaidi, ‘Malik Jani, Malik 

Kochi. Malik Kabir Khan. and. Malik Izz-ud-din Salari, col¬ 
lected bheir forces togethemear the gate of Delhi and 

commenced hostilities against Raziyyah. Of the rebels 
Perishta gives the fiames as Nizam-ul-Mulk JUnaidi, the 
Prime Minister, Malik Alaud-idn Sher Khani(TP.P,68); 
Badauni avoids to mention their names, but Uizam-ud-din 
Ahmad gives their names as Mizam-ul-Mulk Junaidi* Malik 
Jani, Malik Kochi and Malik Izz-ud-din Iyaz(TAiP.66). 


8. quran.4.4.34; 

7. Ibid, 18.24.31; 

8. Ibid, 21.33.32; 


9. Ibid, 21.33.33 
LO..Ibid, 22.33.59; 

LI. TN.P.328; Tarikh-i-Jahan Kusha(Sng.Tr.vol.2.pp.466,658); 
Nizam-ut-Tawarkh* pp.78,80; all these hlstorial works 
point to the various role played by the women before the 
Accession. of Raziyyah # 

12. TN.P.186; TH.P.25; TA.P.66: TP.P.68; ^ . 

His full name mtL ~ ^ (jM ^ 

ta. See the Introduction to _ Awfi’B Lubafc-ul-Albab, but in TN 
it is — ^Lhi 

Badauni in his MT calls him Mizam-ul-Mulk junaidi^SuA^di/ 
isami in his Putuhxus-Salat in does not mention this event. 



13. 


TM.P.186} TM.P,25$ TA.P.66, Uizam-ud-din Ahmad In¬ 
forms that all the rebels had previously gathered in 
the Court of sultan Raziyyah, hut Perishta again 
states that the rebels came from all sides and ga¬ 
thered out of the Capital.. See page, 68. 


14. Ttt.P.186; TM.P.25; 


15. Tabaqat-i-Akbari calls him Malik Izz-ud-din Hansi, p.66; 
Perishta gives the name 'Malik Naser* -.only. He v/as one 
of the slaves of Sultan Huiz-ud-din (Mohammad Ghori). He 
was a Turk of short sight, but God had adorned him with 
all manly virtues and humanity and he was endowed with 
great resolution, gallantry and vigour and possessed per- 
• feet sense and sagacity, fthen Sultan Shams-ud-dln Iltut- 
mish ascended the throne, he employed him. He served the 
Sultan first as the feudatory of Jind, Baarv/ala and Hansi 
and after the conquest of Gwalior he was placed in charge 
of Ehiyana and sultan Kot and the management of the terri¬ 
tory of Gwalior, was also entrusted to him. Soon thereafter 
he was allowed to reside in the fort of Gwalior and the 
contingents of qanuj, Mahi and Mahun were placed under his 
control in order that he might conquer Ealinjar and Chan- 
deri. in 631 A.H., he attempted the conquest and won a 
crowning victory over the Raja of Ealinjar. Vast booty 
fell iaio his hands 8<5 that the Sultan's fifth share was 
set down as 25 lakhs of Jitals. 


After this defeat, the Hindus again attempted 
to regain their lost territories and the Rana of Ajar,chahi r 
by name,, made a surprise attack on the Muslim forces in 
the defiles. Malik Nusrat-ud-din could not withhold his 
appreciation for the Rana when he could not lead the Mus¬ 
lim foroes through their own routes : "Through the Divine 
favour, never in Hindustan an enemy had seen my back, but 
on that day that Hindu fellow fell upon me like a wolf upon 
a flock of sheep". In the battle the Rana’s forces displayed 
marvellous courage, but eventually the Muslims gained vic¬ 
tory and Malik Husrat-ud-din returned with his booty to the 
fort of 'JJwalior in dafety...... 


He was appointed governor of Oudh by Sultan 
Raziyyah. after the rebellion of Ghiyas-ud-din, son of 
Sultan Iltutmishjwas quelled, vide, TI,.P.239. 
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16. TS.P.1861 TS'.P.68; 

17. T]J.P.268; "Maiik Izz-ud-din Balban Kiahlu Khan was a 
native of Ehifchak and a man impetuous and gallant, 
of good disposition and the votary of U2 : amas, upright 
and good men and recluses". Sultan Shams-ud-din Iltut- 
mish had purchased him from a merchant, when he was be¬ 
fore the fortress of Mandawar. At the outset of his car¬ 
eer, he became Cha.shnigir and after he had served the 
Sultan for sometimes he was appointed as the Sharabdar, 
before the fortress of Gwalior. Subsequently Brahmun 
was assigned to him in fief and after sometimes the 
fief of Be,ran was entrusted to him. 

After the death of Sultan Shams-ud-din Iltut- 
mish, in the outbreak of the Turkish Amirs, in the camp 
of Sultan Rukn-ud-dln Feroze Shah, at Tarain, he was 
the ring leader. He supported the cause of sultan 
Raziyyah, but in the first rebellion of the Maliks 
against her rule, he fell into the,hands of the rebels. 
Malik Husrat-ud-din Tayasi died in prison, but he ma¬ 
naged to obtain his release. He was one of the highly 
respected Maliks of Sultan Raziyyah. After her martyr¬ 
dom, "Sultan Muiz-ud-din Behram Shah, who became the 
Sultan of Delhi, treated him with.honour". 

, (For further details of his life, see Tabaqat-i-Dasiri, 
page. 268). 

18. TN .P.186; TM.P.25; Hizam-ud-din Ahmed and Ferishta do not 
mention this event. 

* * • j 

19. TH.P.186; TM.P.25, Yahya gives the names as Mohammad Salari 
.an d Kan.lan , who were induced,by the Malika to arrest their 
fellows. 

20. TH.P.187; 

21. Ibid; - 

' . "... i 

22. Minhaj in his Tabaqat-i-Dasiri informs' that Malik Jani was 
killed between Babul and Hikwah- P.187; in TA(P.66J the 
author writes "Malik Jani was killed within the boundries 
of Pael", and Ferishta thus describes the event, "Malik 
Ala-ud-din Sher Khani was killed within the boundries of 
Pael and his head was brought to Delhi". See TF.P.68. 


i 
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23. TET,P.187; TM.P',26; but in TA.(Pi66) and TP(P.68) it 

is cLM. (3irmur Hill) where Nizam-ul-Mulk had died. 

24. Minhaj and other writers inform that Raziyyah destroyed 
the power of her enemies by suitable actions and shrewd 
judgement,.but the writer of Rauzat-us-Safd ascribes it 
to Gdd’s blessings. See Bauzat-us-Safa, vol.4.P.118; 

25. PS.P.127; 

26. ibid; 
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CHAPTER. V*. 

ERC5M CHAOS TO C03ff0S, 


After the suppression of rebellion Raziyyah Regum 
devoted herself wholeheartedly 1 to the welfare of her Saltanat. 
The immediate problems were quite obvious to this far sighted 
queen and her past experience as the temporary head of the Sal¬ 
tanat greatly helped her to solve them. In order to lead her 
people from chaos to cosmos, she evolved many programmes and 
put them into effect with all the resources at her command. 
Here, too, her efforts were crowned with success. 

The supreme need of the hour wa3 to subdue' the spirit of 
autoofcats, prevent lawlessness and restore internal peace. 
Pixmly seated on the throne, Raziyyah made it clear that no 
violation of law for the achievement of any purpose would be 
tolerated and any attempt to defy the royal authority would 
be firmly resisted. But at the same time she made it clear 
that she did not want to transform the Saltanat into an armed 
camp or establish a military rule. Consequently she sought to 
disarm the hostile elements and stamp out sedition by the lib- 

ral policy of clemency and forgiveoess. Her liberality produced 

• • ■ / • * 

magical effect on her opponents and within a short time they 

2 

beoame subservient to her. 

Another and very Important political achievement of Sul- 
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tan Raziyyah was the inaugration of a real organized system 
of central government and the administration of her empire on 
sound principles as suggested by the needs of her time, sul¬ 
tan Shams-ud-din Iltutmish had bestowed upon the empire an 

efficient and stable government and she had gained a first 
hand knowledge of it while she was a Princess. Therefore* She 

did not find much difficulty in re-establishing such a govern¬ 
ment-- a Perslaniset government in the Indian setting. But 
she made certain changes for the sake of convenience and effi¬ 
ciency • 

Raziyyah fashioned a hi^aly centralised government, 
instead of entrusting the royal authority to any Regent or Va- 
zir* She proceeded to organize a number of minintries whose 
heads should be her loyal servants and not her masters. They 
would advise her on all matters concerning the welfare of the 
Saltanatj hut take no Independent step without the previous 
consent of their sultan. She would determine all policies and 

her ministers would simply execute her will .T™* t0 tho maxlm ' 
-one reigns by work and for work", she worked hard and did her 
best to earn the gratitude of her subjects. Day after day she 

personally looked into the details of the government and like 
Katherine the Great of Euseia, she kept a watchful eye over 
all the government officers.. In a word she behaved ‘as an abac- 

lute monarch. 



Monarchial absolutism was* no doubt, the glory of 

the past* Raziyyah, too, believed in the theory of Divine 

Right of King t "The Sultan is the shadow of Allah on eai4h.»*' 

Like her predecessors she, therefore, attempted to act as 

the supreme authority in the Saltanat. Dike a Persian King, 

she was the highest executive authority and was assisted 

by a Council of Ministers, called UEajlls-i-Khas (Imperial 
5 . 

Council). Here she discussed with her ministers all Import¬ 
ant problems of her empire. Another Council called Majlis-i- 
Khilwat (Privy Council) consisting of the heads of the font 
principal departments kept the Sultan informed about the aff¬ 
airs of their respective departments. She took keen interest 
in their discussions as affected the welfare of her subjects 
and the integrity of the empire'. The Beads of the four prin¬ 
cipal departments were the following: 

1. Wazir of Dlwan-i-Wizarat(Finance Department) 

9 2. Sahib-i-Diwan-i-Arz( War Department), 

3. Sahib-Diwan-liIns5a(Correspondence Department) 

4. Sahib-i-Diwan*i-Wikalat (House-hold Department) 


The Wazir or prime Minister was usually styled as 
? ' ' ‘ 8 
Hizam-xil-Mulk (Administrator of the Kingdom), Muayyld-ul-Mulk 

9 

(Helper of the Realm), Ain-ul-Hulk (the eye of the State), 

10 . 12 . 

Sadr-ul-Mulk (Chief of the Kingdom), Wazir^ul*.Mulk,(Wazir of 


the Entire). He was recruited from the Ahl-l-tyalam(Writers* 

- 12 

Class) as distinct from Ahl-i-Saif (Righting Glass) .q Being 
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Prime Minister of the* Empire, he exercised authority over 
other ministers, hut for his every act he was under ohLi- 
gationuto secure the Sultan’s sanction beforehand. His main 
concern was revenue and finance and' in the discharge of his 
duties as j a finance Minister he was assisted by a band of 
clerks. He was occasionally given also the command of impe¬ 
rial forces and as such he supervised the expedition. He 
was assisted in his task of prime Minister by a Haib or 
Deputy Prime Minister, He, of-course, ruled over a highly 
complex department* 3 

Next in importance to the T/azir was Saheb-i-Arlz 
14 

or Defence Minister. He supervised thd work of the Amy De- 

- 16 

partment. He was styled Imad-ul-Mulk. He reviewed the army, 
looked after the welfare of the soldiers and kept their 
muster-roll, 

Saheb-i-Diwan-i-Insha was the third important 

minister of the Empire, He was variously called as Dabir- 

16 

i-ltomalik and Taj-ul-Mulk. He was in charge of royal cor¬ 
respondence, He was assisted by a large staff of secreta¬ 
ries called Dabir. The Sultana’s private Dabir was called 
Dabir-i-Khas. 

The next or the fourth important minister of the 



Salt ana t was Saheb-i-Diwan-i-Wikalat (House-hold Department), 
All the adminstrators started their career in the imperial 
house-hold. A new entrant usually was given one of the follow¬ 
ing posts*- 


1. 

Chashnigir 17 


2. 

Amir-i-MaJlis 

18 

5. 

Sar-i-Jandar 

19 

4* 

Saqi-i-Hhas 

20 

5. 

Tasht-dar 

21 

6. 

Jam-dar 

22 

7. 

Sar-i-Jam-dar 

23 

8, 

Saqi 

24 


The imperial house-hold* in fact* served as a tralng school 
for preparing the government officers in the discharge of 
their duties* 

Besides these* there were certain other central 
ministers, who were entrusted with important duties, hut en¬ 
joyed a lower status. The most important of these was Saheh- 

" " 25.‘ ' ~ 

i-Diwan-i-.Qp.za (Department of Justice), He vras known as qpzi- 
i-Mumallk, Qazi-ul-Quazzat or Sadr-us-Sudoor, He was expected 
to he a man of learning and piety. He -was highest Judicial 
authority below the Sultan and exercised both civil and crimi¬ 
nal Jurisdiction. He was assisted in his Judicial work by the 

r 

Ualb qdiazi-i-Mumalik and a number of- Qpzis. Every city and 

' ' ‘ * \ 26 

big town had their separate Amir-i-Dad(Judge) styled as 

27 

MaJd-ulUmara (the most glorious Amir), while the special <^izls 
were appointed for the a my under the direot control of the 





28 

^si-i-Laahkar (the qazi ©f the Amy)* 

The administration of the Capital (Hazrat Dehli) 
mo entrusted te the charge of the Hotv^-l-iiumalik and hie 
staff* Hia rank was a little inferior to that of a minister* 
hut he me regarded as one of the highest officials of the Sal* 
tanat* 

The other important officers of the realm wore 
the following : 


1« Saheh^i-Diimn»i-ShU€hl-i»i0hraf-i*taanlukat(3ocret service 

Department)« 

2* Amir-i-Akhur (Lord of the Imperial 3table) 2© 

3* Aalr-i-Beher (Head of the inland chipping Department) 

4 * Amlr-i-Hajib (Master of Ceremonies)* 

5* shafanah-l-pilan (superintendent of Elephants)* 

6* 3 haikh-ul- I el&m (Chief Bccleoiatio of the Sal tanat) 30 
7* 3 ar-i-Jandar (Chief of the Royal Body-guards)* 

8, Hir-i-Imarat (Controller of Construction)* 


The Sal tanat was divided into Iqta / (tracts of 
land) or provinces, and each auoh division was placed under a 
governor* The smallest unite of the empire were the villages; 
its life and administration continued to he the same ao under 
the Hindu Rajas* But the provincial government was a replica 
of the Central government# Raaiyyah me fully coneervant with 
the fact that for the strength and stability, safely and sur¬ 
vival of the Sal tanat, it was essential that the Centro must 
establish and maintain close relations with the provinces* 



.V ' 

i 

She therefore appointed such Muqtas'qf governors whose 
ability and fidelity were undoubted * A ehrewed Judge of men, 

the fair Sultan well succeeded in her aim* for her nominees 
in the distant provinces faithfully served her* The new ap¬ 
pointments took place soon after the destruction of the Con¬ 
federacy J 

Sultan qutb-ud-din Aibak and sultan shama-ud-din 
Iltutmish were both eager to see that the wrong doers should 
not prosper and Justice must prevail in the remotest comer 
of the Saltanat. Stor this purpose they maintained a separate 
department and personally supervised its work* ^following their 
example Rasiyyoh also acted as the Chief Justice and dispensed 
oven handed Justice whereby she further endeared herself to 
her people# 

For the defence of the newly established empire* 
which was constantly expanding* an efficient and powerful 
military force and a brisk ©Bpoinage system were indispen¬ 
sable. Raziyyah paid her special attention to them* She was 

S3 

herself an experienced soldier and her victory over the rebels 
gave her an obvious advantage to see how to maintain a well 
organized army and a well disciplined band of honest spies* 
Like Chand Bibi and Maharani Jhanoi after her, she possessed 
not only extraordinary courage and martial prowess* but also 
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capacity to organise and lead the army into battlee. She 
personally looked into the working of the Diwan-l-Arz (War 

Department) and was veiy strict about the discipline and 
welfare o¥ her amjy. Like her predecessors she was Goa-in¬ 
ch ief of the imperial forces, but when internal affairs 
did not allow her to move out of the Capital, she appointed 
a reliable person to conduct the oampaign and lead the royal 
army*Such an honour was received by Malik qutb-ud-din Hus¬ 
sain al-Ghori, the Minister of War; he was sent to relieve the 

"36 

garrison of Ranthambore. 

Raziyyah was likewise eager to see that the revenue 

system worked smoothly and the royal Ooffer squandered ty 

her brother, Sultan Rukn-ud-din was filled in again and the 

financial position of the Saltanat improved. The sources of 

State-income were the same as permitted by the Shariat and 

36 

as enjoyed by the previous Sultans. 

j* 

In the selection of her ministers Raziyyah resorted 

to the principle t "Career open to talent"2 She assured her 

37 

„ subjects ty her words and deeds that she would be fair and 
Just to all and she would make no discrimination on the basis 
of colour, creed or country. The main criteria for the selec- 

f ' - 

tion of government officers are quite obvious from the redis¬ 
tribution of the portfolios that was done under her instruc- 
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tions, when she busied herself in the reorganisation of the 
administration of her empire. 

i' ■■ 

Some of the important appointments that took 
place after her accession and suppression of the rebellion 
were the following j 

1. The wisarat went to ETaib Wazir - Khwa«Ja Mo- 
hazzatwiid-din and the title of Hizam-ul-Mttlk was conferred 
upon him. 38 

2. Army was placed under the command of Malik 

Saif-ud-din Aibak Kiatufc, who received the title of Qatlaq 

Khan, He did not long survive and was succeeded by Malik 

39 

qutb-ud-din Hussain Ghori. 

3. Malik Izz-ud-din Tughril Tughan Khan retained 

40 

his seat in Bengal. 

4. Lahore was entrusted to Malik Habir Khan, who 

had rendered valuable services during the rebellion of the 
41 

hostile Maliks. 

6. Malik Nusrat-ud-din Tabshi wa3 appointed go¬ 
vernor of Oudh after the death of Malik Ghiyas-ud-din Moham¬ 
mad Shah# but he, too, could not long survive and was succeeded 

42 

toy Malik qamar-ud-din ^airan Tamar Khan. 

6. Malik Hindu Khan -the treasurer @f Sultan II- 

tutmish was promoted to the rank of governor and Ucheh was 
43 

entrusted to him. 
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7, Badaun was placed in charge of Malik Ikhtiyar- - - 

• ' ' " ’44 

ud-din Aitkin who was after sometimes appointed Amir-i-Ra jih, 

After his promotion, Badaun was plaoed in charge of Malik 

' ■ 45 

Badr-ud-din Sanqar Rumi* 


8* Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-din Yazbak Tughral Khan was ap¬ 
pointed Amir-i-Akhur. Amir Jamal-ud-din Yaqut Habshi, who was 

Amir-i-Akhur during the previous two reigns, retained his po- 
46 

sition. ■ - 

9* Malik Saif-ud-dln Shams! Ajami was given the poBt 
- 47 

of Shahim-ul-Hashm (Martial of the Retinue), 

10. Malik Taj-ud-din Arsalan was made Chashni-gir(Comp¬ 
troller of the Royal Kitchen^. 

11. Malik Balban Ulugh Khan received the honour of 

remaining at the same post as before) he was Khasahdar during 

- 49 

the reign of sultan Shams-ud-din Iltutmish. 

12* Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-din Altunia was appointed the 

governor of Tabarhindali, 

13. Malik qamar-ud-din was entrusted the government 


of Kana&j. - - ' '' - 

14* Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-din Qjaraqash Khan was appointed 

the governor of Biana* 52, 

15. Malik Taj-ud-din San jar Kitluk was nominated as 
the feudatory of Bam.53 


Sultan Raziyyah*s reorganization of the govern¬ 
ment proved a great success. "From Debal to. Lakhnautl all the 
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54 

Maliks a,nd Amirs maintained their.obedience and. sulanitted n . 
And certainly this was no mean achievement of the fair so» 
verelgn of Hindustan. 

* Having freed herself from internal troubles* Raz- 
iyyah devoted herself to some more constructive works and 

introduced some ref onus so that the Saltanat might achieve 

* . . 

not only political power and prestige* but also economio 

f - 

prosperity and cultural ascendency in the family of nations 
of her time. Here again fortune smiled on her and absence 
of any forei^i aggression facilitated her task. 

Raziyyah evolved a theory of Kingship and it 
was similar to that of Louis xiv - the Grand Monarch of 
Prahce (1643-1716 A.D,)• The theory of Divine Right of King 

. - . . . , • • ■ w " i.' * ' ’ ' 

was operative in the 13th century both in Europe and Asia. 
Sultan Shams-ud-din Iltutmish had established an independent 

c c 

and real kingship in India. It was supported by the Turkish 
elements and thrived on Turkish spirit. The power of the por-ty 
served as the main spring for the naurishment of Iltutmishian 
kingship. But this great Sultan never posed as a king before 
the Turkish officers* whom he treated as his equals* His 
immediate successor, sultan Rukn-ud-din Peroze Shah was a 
Sultan, who did not wield the sceptre and Indulged in the 
pleasures of Harem handing over his powers to her ambitious 
mother, shah Turkan. The result has already been noticed 
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before. After a few months of his mother* s misrule and ,* 

high-handedness* the entire empire was in turmoil and the king 
was no longer feared and honoured. Sultan Bukn-ud-din ascended 
the throne bjr the support of the nobles and his downfall was 
hastened by the very nobles* who were once his chief admirers 
and ardent supporters. 


Hasiyyah could not forget the inglorious reign of her 
brother Bukn-ud-din and his ultimate end. She was a sovereign 
de facto and de jure. Concious of her right and duties* she 
attempted to pose aa a Persian monarch with all the serious¬ 
ness of her exalted position! and from the veiy beginning 
dinoharged,. her duties very seriously as a Sultan - God*s 
shadow on earth, a sultan with power* majesty and dignity. 


We have no detailed record of Raziyyah*s court , oe _ 

remonies. Iaami gives us only a partial description of her 

coronation, which, he believes, took place in 636 A.H./1237 
66 


A.D. He writes j 

0 <J'y - £ 

aJ-% (J V/) j)*! JJ'ls' 

tjy, 

ObjjlC ) r~-^ Oi 


(Jf /As> Si’ y-^OMr. 

cJoy 

/J > rk* due-* (J I y 

C ■ 


jjb jj / vjl ! &a)I o*y b)\j* 
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Trans * world 

The ontire/looked like the heaven* when the enemies 
perceived such beauties, they left the oourt and they 
themselves made beautiful arrangements for a meeting* 
There the Army officers placed a golden throne and the 
dignitorles of Hindustan asked the daughter of Indian 
Solomonl Raziyyah Begum ) to mount it * All the members 
of royal harem stCod before her. Then a curtain was . 
drawn to conceal her from public gaze, (for she waB 
a Muslim female sovereign observing Purdah). Behind 
the curtain stood all the princes and relatives of the 
new Sultan* Within the curtain only ladies were allowed 
to remain(with the sovereign) and outside the curtain 
brave and leading men of the Saltanat stood in two rowB. 
She was given the title of Baziyyat»ucUdln, for she was 
a daughter of a great king. 


From Isami’s account and aaziyyah f s later attitudes it 
may be presumed that she maintained a splendid Court with a 
well defied code of conduct. 

It is interesting to note that the Empress was called 
58 

SULTAN - an honorific term for a male sovereign* Although 3he 
was a queen, she did not offer any objection to it, as she 
hoped it would please all the sections of her subjects* It 
was also with this object in mind that she endeavoured to 
act in the real spirit of a Sultan forgetting her own Bex. 

She put on the imperial robes, assumed the royal titles,which 
were exclusively befitting a male sovereign, and appeared 
on the throne in an open Dariar. 

Her royal title was Eaziat-al-Bunia-wa-al-Hin 
She took another title- Sultan-ul-Azam, Jalalat-al-Bunia-wa- 
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Reriehta is tile only writer who gives an account 

of her reign under the title as ^Malikah-i-Dawran Bilqis 

62 

Jahon Sultan Raziyyah bint sultan shams*ud-din iltutmish", 

Raziyyah realising the value of currency took keen 
interest in its issue. She struck coins which were in gold* 
silver and copper, and her iroyal title was engraved upon 
them, Sultan Shams-ud-din Iltutmlsh was the first ruler to 
provide an imperial coinage for Hindustan. Imitating her 
father she did likewise and it oertainly goes to her cre¬ 
dit that the first coin to be minted in Bengal was her sil¬ 
ver coin. Ho previous sultan of Delhi had established a 
mint in Bengal. Raziyyah established a mint at Lakhnauti* 
whibh gradually, rose into prominence as one of the important 
mint of the rulers of Delhi* 63 

Raziyyah’ s coin are not only beautiful, but oIbo 
display her artistio taste and broadattindedness, They con¬ 
tain the date and plaoe of issue as well as. her second title 
And some coins have simply ’’Raziyyah” inscribed upon them. 
These are chiefly oopper coins, 64 

On page 216 of numismatic Chronicle (P.lll) for 







1866 A*D*, Gibbs writes* 

"Syed ihmed of Alyghur informed me that he had 
formerly a gold coin of this queen, hut that it was-lost 

with his collection during the mutinies. This gentleman’s 
fame as an archaologist renders it highly improbable that 

he could have been mistaken in the coin and I,therefore,con¬ 
sider the fact of this Empress having had a gold coinage 
to be established. Col, Dunely - the plitieal Agent of Dhol- 
pur also informs me that he had a square gold Mohar of 
Raziyyat". 


Wright in his celebrated work "The Sultans Of Del- 

1 • . - - • • ■ 

hi * Their Coinage and Metrology”, refers to Gibb’s state¬ 
ment and observes; 

"Ho gold coin of Razia are traceable, though Mr, 
Gibbs in the numismatic Chronicles for 1886, P.111, P.216 
refers to two of which he had heard” 65 


But Singhal throws some very interesting light 
upon the hitherto rare gold coins of Razlyyah, whic he found 

i 

while examining the coins in the collection of prlnoe of 

Wales Museum of Bombay, He quotes Gibbs and then writes; 

"Except this passing reference no gold coin of 
this Queen are known to have been published and as such this 
is the unique cold coin of queen Kaziyyah. The legend on the 
obverse ahd reverse of this coin are similar to the two sil- 
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ver rupees of this Queen described and illustrated by H,H.- 
Wright at H0.161B and 161C of his Catalogue of the Coins and 
Metrology of the sultans of Delhi* These rupees were issued - 
from the Lakhnauti'mint and they bear the dates 634 and 635 
A.H., respectively* As the marginal legend of our cojn is obi 
literated, we can not 1 say definitely about its mint and date. 
But the type and legend of this gold coin so olosely resembles 
with the above two coins that we can safely say that our Dinar 
was moat probably issued from the same mint, and in the same 
year* The noteworthy feature about these coins is this* that 
though they were designed of the same type* yet a slight dif¬ 
ference in the arrangement of the legend goes to prove that 
they were not issued from one and the same die, but from three 
different dies". 66 


Opto now very little is known about the gold coin of 

Bazlyyah* However* some more than half a dozen silver ooins of 

the Empress have been preserved* A visit to the British Museum, 

Museum of Berlin and Indian Museums of Calcutta, Bombay, and 

Baroda will bring them into view* Edward Thomas refers to two 
67 

silver coins, but Wright has been able to describe at least 

68 

five coins of this fair sovereign. Their study is interesting 
from historical point of view. 


Of the coins described by Wright, the Coin Ho.161 a 

does not seem to belong to Baziyyah and in all probability it 

Is an issue of Sultan Iltutmish’s reign commomorating the event 

69 

when he nominated Princess Raziyyah as his successor. The diffe¬ 


rence between 


1 is significant. Again, 


and UtUli 

the date on the available silver coins is clearly mentioned, 
but the oiargin of the Coin Hov161a is illegible and such an 
absence suggests that it is older than other coins and vir- 
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tualiy belongs to the group of coins issued try Sultan ru 
tutmish. 


It may be noticed that Raziyyah did not allow her 

name to be inscribed on some of her silver and gold coins, 

instead she preferred to continue the memory of the golden 

past under sultan shamsiud-din Iltutmish by maintaining his 

. 70. . 

name and that of the Caliph whose investiture had added a 

lustre to the Shamsi Crown* It is from the word <£1^ (bint, 

or daughter) and the date that her earlier silver coins have 

been recognized* 

Another peculiarity of the silver coin of the Malika 
is that they are of three.types* First group contains her' 
father’s name without any trace of her name or title so that 
at first appearance it may be supposed to be a Shamsi coin, 
but the date suggests her coin* The second type contains the 
words which leaves no room for doubt as regards to 

her coin* The third type is a Bengal issue from the mint of 
Lakhnauti. It is from these coins that her second title - 
jJh oomeB into view and they oonfinn that while 

her brother sultan Rukn-ud-din contended himself with one royal 
title, Raziyyah assumed two royal titles t 

1 . O’yJljb'J’Ut; 2 . 

— ** M•» 
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One more peculiarity may be noticed with regard .. 
to these silver coins* Though their arrangement is similar* 
hut the plaoing of the 'word Varies. In some coins it 

has been placed between <J~ 4WJ » and in others bet*. 

S i , ' - i .73 * .74 

ween and o****' ’ and in some others it is above^l^ [ 


rupee. 

75 


3 cm. 


In size these silver coins are as big as the Indian , 
The coins* s diameter in the British Museum is about 


Raziyyah’s billions have their own charms. Her title 
OifcH 1 JAM is found on the 

obverse, and the reverse displays the Chauhan Horseman and 
some Hindi words 76 


And next to billion are the copper coins, simplest 
in form and smallest in size. Here the obverse displays a 


legend - legend of the bull with Hindi words * 




Or 


the legend of the horsej and the reverse contains in rayed 

77 

circle the simplest form of the Sultan’s royal title - ^Ja/ 

' . .. w . 

It is also noteworthy that neither sultan Rukn-ud-din, nor 
Sultan Bahrain shah issued any copper c£in. They were the pro¬ 
duct of her keen interest in currency or she responded to 
the needs of her people for the small coins. 

The value of Raziyyah’s tooin can hardly be minimised. 
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They do not throw abundant light, hut significant. They 
indicate the extent of her Saltanat* They contribute an 
Important chapter to the medieval history of India pro¬ 
viding some very valuable information about the politic 
cal and economic conditions of her timet It is also from, 
these coins that India* s relation with the foreign ooun* 
tries is ascertained and some curious facts about the In¬ 
dian currenoy are realized ; Next to the Tabaqat-i- Nasiri- 
the well known contemporary' chronicle# they undoubtedly 
constitute the most important original source of information 
about the reign of Sultan Raziyyah* 


The Malika was a,patroness of arts and literature 

as well; She was a master of sword as well as that of pen. 

She owed her success in no small degree to her education. 1 

She was well versed in the Holy Quran and read it with cor* 

rect punotuatiozL' She knew two languages - Arabic and 

Persian and possessed sound knowledge of all the arts and 

subjects taught in her tfSe, She was interested in poetry 

and was herself a poetess, some of her verses have come down 

to the posterity, though up to now nothing is known of her 
.‘ 81 

oomplete anthology. She wrote under nom de pliane - Sheereen, 
She was highly praised in her time as the most learned 


royal lady* Being herself highly educated# she encouraged 


1 
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the promotion of learning in her realm and patronised a 

83 

number of literateura. Muizzi College at Delhi continued 
to iapart training to the students. Likewise the Haslria 
College served the student community and it was an important 

institute where seekers-after -knowledge assembled together 

■' '84 

to quench their thirst and qualify themselves. 

It certainly goes to Haziyyah*s credit that the 
Muslim historiography, which had developed as a distinct 
cultural form before the advent of Muslims into India, con¬ 
tinued to develop during her reign and found a master art¬ 
ist,who died during the reign of Sultan Balban* The celeb¬ 
rated pbrsian historian- HinhaJ-Siraj belonged to the im¬ 
perial court of the Malika. His Tabaqafc-i-Fasiri is the only 

reliable contemporary record of her time. The Tabaqat is 
85 

a world history; it describes Eaziyyah»s reign within a 
short chapter, but it is full of very useful information 
which provided the basis for other Persian works. 

Music as an art had also developed before the ad¬ 
vent of Muslims into India, when the Muslim soldiers had 
entered this country, music also accompanied them and the 
Arabo-Persian music began to influence the Hindu Music, He- 
ligious meetings organized by Khwaja Muin-ud-din Chishti, 
and his followers provided a platform for free contact of 
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Islamic and Hindu Music, for music, especially Quwali, 
became indispensable for the Chishti order. The Khwaja’s 

band of quwals sang every morning and evening and this 

movement greatly encouraged the spread of music* The ban 

imposed by sultan Iltutsnish could not be continued fop 

86 ' . 

long, and was at last withdrawn by him* since then the 

music claimed the attention of the sultan and the subjects 
alike* Imperial Darbar pulsated with life within and with¬ 
out the palaae, when the distinguished musician^ touched 
the chords of their instruments. These musicians reoeived 
rich rewards. In her love for music Raziyyah, however, 
could not be a Rukn-ud-din or a Puritan like Aurangzeb. 

She loved music as an art as did her fatht^, and it was 
only as an art that she allowed music to prosper catering 
to the tastes of her subjects. 

Raziyyah, however, displayed a lively interest 
towards the art of archaology. quwat-ul-Islam, Qp,sr-e-Safed, 
Qjasr-o-S'erozi, Qutb Minar and other memorable buildings that 
came into light were before her eyes. Although she was in¬ 
terested, she could not earn the epithet of a great builder 
like her great predecessors. Still she has a great architec¬ 
tural achievement to her credit. She built the tomb of her 

' * " ‘ ' '88 

father, sultan shams-ud-din Iltutmish. Though small in size, 
it is one of the richest examples of Indo- Muslim art. It is 
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also the oldest- royal tomb in India# though not so old as . 
the tomb of Sultan Ghari (Crown prince Hasir-ud-din Mahmud)* 

It is extremely beautiful and simplest in form* The Arabic 
inscriptions in the interior of the tomb have been so fair-- 
ly and beautifully carved that their beauty can hardly be 
surpassed. An interval of more than seven centuries has elapsed, 
but the ravages of time could not destroy its inttihdic; tifcaiQU 

This monument consists of a single room, the into- 
. " 89' 

rior of which is a square of 29 feet with wall 7£ feet thick. 

It has an arohed entrance in its eastern, northern and south¬ 
ern wall, the western side being closed to accomodate a se- 
90 

riea of Mihrabs* Its exterior is plain because most of the 
works have been left unf ini shed there* As a contrast the in¬ 
terior is richly decorated with engravings of text from the 
quran in Kufi, Tughra and Hastalique characters. Although 
geometrical and conventional diapers are interpersed, as 

scheme of inseriptional mural decoration this interior is 

91" 

exceptionally fine example. 

In the. room there is marble plinth at the centre, 

i.e , over the grave. Over this plinth a "block of marble in 

the shape of a basket has been fixed and over the casket is 

placed the sarcophagus, that is usually. Been over the grave 

of a Mohammadan. The entire monument thus formed is seven 

92 

feet and seven inches high. 
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The arches and doors have their own "beauty, The three 

" 93 ' 

doors are 16 feet high and 7 feet wide. Even the pillars out . 
of which spring the arches are of great "beauty. But the slender 
attaohed shafts from which spring the diagonal arches convert¬ 
ing the square into an octagon are of the most delioate work- 
94 

manship* 

Furgusson doubts that there was a roof to this tomb. 

He imagines that M it was never consisted# nor evor commenced". 
Carr Stephen# on the other hand# agrees with ,General Cunningham 
that it was originally covered fcy an overlapping dome and re¬ 
marks# "Prom the remains on the top of the southern wall of the 

tomb, which I examined# I am perfectly satisfied that there was 

65 „ 

a roof on the tomb. 

Brown also believes that the tomb was built with ®oof# 

"which although most of it has fallen was probably some form of 
96 

shallow dome. “ 

The method used in the construction of the roof is of 

" • 97. 

great interest for the archeologists. It is known as H Sqinoh n . 

Brown finds some defects in this system, wherafor the roof or 

..... 98 ' 

the shallow dome collapsed.But for such a loss the method and 
its principle can not be held responsible. There was# of-course# 
no deafcth of building engineers, who devised method for such 
marvel as qaatb Minar.For the unfinished work on the exterior of 
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Sultan Iltdtmish’s tomb, and the collapse of its dome,the storiqy 
days of sultan Raziyyah’ s reign might be held responsible, which 

did not give peace to the Malika to complete the work she had 

► 

undertaken* The work carried on in hurry was bound to suffer 
'damage’s. Even without the dome the tomb still Brands as a mar¬ 
vel of its own kind. 

Sultan Iltutmish’s mausoleum is the single ar-, 

chitectural work that has been attributed to the fair Sultan, 

99 

but she built also a tomb over the remains of sultan Rukn-ud-din, 

who died in prison in the year 1236 A*D.» and was buried near 

\ the tomb of Sultan GhaEi in the village of Malikpur. This tomb 

is simple in shape - an octagonal domed ohattry with chajja, 

1'0O 

and pillars of dressed atone* It is now in a delipidated condi¬ 
tion. Perhaps the Malika must have build other buildings, Mak- 
tabs and Madrassaa and Sarais for the benefits of her sub¬ 
jects, but their details are lacking. The two monuments built 
by her are quite different from each other in size, shape and 
beauty. While Sultan Rukn-ud-din’s tomb has no attraction, 
save for the fact that it oontains the remains of a Sultan 
of Delhi, sultan Iltutmish’s tomb 13 a master piece of archi¬ 
tectural art. 

With the tomb of Sultan Iltutmish the story of 
Indo-Moslem architecture under the Slave Dynasty comes to an 
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’ end and for a period of some six decades* with one exception* 

no significant specimen of the architectural art came into 
lOi 

existence, this reason, too* Sultan Raziyyah's reign is 

remarkable indeed. 


*********** 



NOTES 


i f TN.P.187; PS.P.128; f- 

2.. PS. 128 - ov£ 

3>"The Sassanids had elaborated an efficient state-apparatus 
perhaps the most perfeot in the histoiy of j&sia Minor”* The 
Ghaznawids and thereafter the Ghorids preserved it and from 
these oonqujpors the monarchial traditions pf Persia came irafr 
into India where Sultans made full use of them as they 
,could best serve the Saltanat’s requirements both idiologi- 
cal and cultural. 

4,This is a Persian idea having its origin in the theory of 
kingship of the Sassanids. A Sassanid Emperor's court was a 
holy place like a temple where he was honoured like amidol. 
When the Muslim power was established in Persia* the king 
could not be honoured as an idol as it was against 1*hp Isla¬ 
mic conception, but he was regarded as the shadow of Allah 
on earth and such an honour, for which-there is a genuine 
Hadis, distinguished him from other persons and enabled him 
to excercise supreme authority in the empire; Utbi quotes 
the Hadis or saying of the Prophet at the beginning of the 
Kitab-ul-Yamini. S««. <ntfo InsW-Mai** a utter l. 

6. Every Muslim ruler is expected to conduct the affair of the 
state in-consultation with the councillors and according to 
the injunctions of the Quran. In case of difference of ; ope- 
nion on any matter, "put thy trust in Allah". The counoil 
'was merely a consultatiws body. 

, (Amir Khusrau,.Huh Sipihr, page 165). 

.6. It was different from Majlis-i-£has. Journal of Indian 

History (Madras), April 1935, p.97, confuses the Majlis-i-. 
Khilwat with Majlis-i-Khas. • • 

/?. TN f P.183; 

8. Ibid; ' J 

9. TN.pp.135, 173'; 
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. TK.P.183; 

11. Ibid; 

/ 

12. Adab-ul-Harbi sF.138; '• 

13. Adab-ul Harb, p.138; Zafamama as quted by Aziz Ahmad- 

vide,STED, P.346; 

14. Iff .P.224; Khazain-ul-Putuh,p.l27; 

15. Raziyyah created a new rank of the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and conferred upon him the title of Katlagh Khan. 
See,TN.P.187. imad-ul-Mulk, who was paymaster general of 
the Army, was also sometimes called upon to lead expedi¬ 
tions. Vide, Khazain-ul-Putuh, P.60; Huh Sipihr, P.58; 

16. TN.P.183; 

17. TN.P.232; Cashnigir supervised the kitchen and taBted the 
food before it was given to the sultan. - 

4 

18. TN.P.238; Amir-i-Majlis wa3 responsible for organising 
Sultan’s private parties; 

IS. TN„pp236-7, 252; Sar-i-Jandar was Commander of Sultan's 
body guards. 

20. TK.Pp.242, 250; 

21. TN.P.254; Tashtdar or ewer-bearer helped the Sultan in his 
ablution. 

, ■> 

22. TN.P^256• Jamadar kept the royal ward^robe; 

o 

23. TK.P.25S; 

24. TK.P.268; 

25. Minhaj describes this department in his Introduction to 
the Tabaqat-i-Uasiri as Diwan-i-Mazhir-wa-Muqam-i-Pasl- 
KhUBhumat-wa-Qp,t-i-Dawan ( Diwan for the redress of the 
oppressed, decision of disputes and settlement of claims), 
page,3.; 

26. TK.P.188; 

27. Ibid; 
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. TH.P.177. During the reign of Sultan Iltutmish, the Qazi 
i- Lashkar was Khair-ud-ain. 

• * - • ^ » 

29. TH.P.139} qutb-ud-din Albak first attained this position 
and then he was appointed governor, of Kuhram and Samana. 

■ 30. For details about the nature of the office and function 
see ©icyclopedia of Islam, vol.iv, pp.275-279. See also. 
Administration of the Saltanat of Delhi, pp.179-80. 

31,. TH.P.187; 

32. TH.P.185} Minhaj writes about her j 

j JJ s* 

33. DR.P.49} 

34. TH.P.185 

35. TH.P.187} TF.P.68. It is of-course., wrong to say that 
nghe was not strong* enough to give or accept battle". 

See Cambridge History of India, vol.lll, p.58; 

* 36. TN.P.186; 

37. PS, 127 - ^ j)/? 

38. TH.P.187} 

39. Ibid} 

3 

■■ 40. TH.P.242} , 

41. TH.P.233} .•: 

42. TH.pp.186} 239; 

43. TH.P.249} 

44. TH.P.252} 

45. TH .P.254 

46. TH^.261} 

47. TH.P.276} 

48. TH.P.265} 

49. TH .P.2851 
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50. TN.P.251; 

51. TIT .F. 247; 

52. TIT .P .250; 

53. TN.P.256; 

54. TIT»P‘. 187; ^ . 

55. MinhaJ calls IJtutmish — See TN.P.165} 

gee Adah, P.283; 

56. FS.P.128; . " 

57. PS.P.128, 11, 2522-2529 

58. lTo author!ty calls her sultana, for it means wife of a 
Sultan or Queen. 

59. TN.P.188; 

60. TIT .P.185; FS.F.128; SDC3S:.F.40; Coin N0.161 AJ 

61. SDCM.P.41, C0HT.No.l61,B. The titles of all Sultans . 

ended in jUaJI -Cfii'i'dt'fcj 

Raverty con tends‘'that fehe new Sultan 'b name was Radiyat 
and not Raziyyah, for Raziyyat has meaning while Raziyyah 
has, no meaning. But his view can not he accepted for 

it is not necessary that every proper Noun must have 
a meaning. Again, no authority .calls her Radiyat. Min- 
haj and others always write « « The writer cf 

Khulasat-ut-Tawarilch tries to avoid the confusion ty 
providing such a headline - "Sultan BiBi Raziyyah hint 
Sultan Shams-ud-din Altamsh" and then he gives the ac¬ 
count of the empress wherein he uses her common title 
"Sultan Raziyyah". P.192. 


Sultan Raziyyah 1 s title - Jalal-ud-din is men¬ 
tioned in the inscription of Thakur Udhar, which records 
the construction.of a well in 1280 A.D. There it is writ¬ 
ten in Nagri - vH rf t See Chronioles, P.137; 

JASB.Vol.kL111,1874, Part.1.‘pp.104-10} Asar. pp.73-81; 

62. TP.P.68; 
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63. CCIM,P.7; Chronicles*?', 109. - »As Altamsh seems to have 
Deen the first to provide an dinperiai coinage for Hin¬ 
dustan, so his daughter Razla would appear to have taken 
the. initiative in extending the silver aurrenoy to the 
kingdom of Bengal". 


64. Coins Bfos. AE 170, 171, 171A, 171B, in wright*s Sultans 
of Delhi a Their Coinage and Metrology on page 43, 

65. SDCM.P.76; 


66. Jisrsi.vdl.xvi, 1954, P.126; 

67. - See Chronicles, P.109, Coins Hoa. 90 and 91; 

68 . See SDQI.F.40J 

69. See JASB, vol65, 1896, P.218; 


70.. See SDCM.P.40, Coin No. 161 j 

Sultan Saziyyah attempted to, perpetuate the memory of the 
Caliph "by engraving on her coins the titlesoi^>ty^f 
and . Vide,; Chronicles. P.109 and SDCM.P.40, 

Coins Hos. 161, 161B, 161D.. But her predecessors called 
themselves f ..j t* (Hasir-i-Amir-ul-Mominin) • 

71. This title is found in Hayaohandra Suri'e Hamira Maha- 
kavya, a non-Muslim contemporary source. Vide, IA.1879,P.63; 

72. See SBCM, P.41 for Coin HOil61B; 

73. Chronicles, Coin Hos* 90 and 91; 

74. See SDCSI.P.41, H 0 .I 6 IC} 
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ty Gavin Hambly, ) 
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coin of these two Sultans. 
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CKAPTER.V11 


INTERLUDE. 


During the reign of J&ziyyah some important 
events took plaoe tkat may well he characterised as signi- ' 
fleant, "but they have been very beriefly described by the 
contemporary and medieval writers# some of these events, 
have a long history, and others created history. Dnagina- 
tive approaoh, if permitted, will enshrine them into volumes, 
but honest and systematic research will also provide enough 
materials to enlarge Raziyyah* s short story Into an authen¬ 
tic history revealing her great virtues, for they cover all 
important aspects of life - political, social, economic, and 
religious and they can be epitomised as riot, revolt, resto¬ 
ration, reformation and revolution. 

One of the significant events that took plaoe in 

the beginning of Raziyyah* a reign was a religious riot in 
1 

Delhi, Incited by the harangues of a religious preacher and 

saint named. Maulana Uoor Turk, the members of I small lan and 

i^aramartian sects made a surprise attack on the congregation 

of Sunni Muslims, who had assembled for Friday prayer in ./the 
2 ' 

Jama Masjid. The rioters i.e the Ismailis have a long history 

The Indian Ismailies traoe their origin even before 
the establishment of their independent state in Almut. That 


their faith had taken deep root in Sind is proved fcy the fact 
that 

/they hod carved out an independent state there with Multan 
as the Capital in the year 573 H./ 983 A.D. Their first ru- 

i 

ler was Jalam bin Shay bon * who* however# remained loyal to 
the i?atimid Caliph whom he regarded his legal sovereign. The 
Iemallian state thus constituted lasted for more than a cen¬ 
tury* but the Isroailiea regarded themselves as the subjects 
of the Batimid Caliphs. 

The prosperous iBmailicua state of Multan received 
the first serious setback when sultan Mahmud of Ghazni wield¬ 
ed the sceptre* Abul ]?ateh Baud had rejected his predecessors* 
policy of appesement and conciliation towards the ruler of 
Gharni. Hence LEihmud’s wrath fell upon him* for he regarded 
the Xemailian ruler as a heretic* He twice invaded Multan and 
in the battle that took place he murdered the I small leas; .in 
hundreds* Baud was captured and put behind the iron bars* where 
he at last breathed his las^* 

Sultan Mahmud’s repressive measures* however* could not 

eliminate heresy from Sind. Out of fear the Ismailles deoerted 

their state* Bit soon after the decline of Mahmud’s dynasty* 

they returned to their homes and regaining control of KUltan, 

ruled over Sind for over a century till sultan Shihab-ud-din 

5 

appeared on the Indian soena* The Ismailles were conscious 
of the precarious condition of their state on the foreign 
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soil, atill they were averse to how before the heavy odds 
and attempted to reply to every challenge that stated on 

their face. Henoeforth., they paid special attention to the 
defence of their frontiers. As Mlnhaj informs, there were 
one hundred and fifty forts to guard and proteot them from 
the onslaught of their enemies. Sultan Shihab-ud-din like 
hie predecessor* Sultan Mahmud, could not tolerate their 
independent dtate when he attested the conquest of Hindustan, 
especially when the Ismailies were opposed to him in his 
political and religious views. Treating them as heretics, 
Sultan Shihab-ud-din attaoked their Indian strongholds in 
571 A.H./1175 A.D.f and completely destroyed than and killed 
a vast majority of them. Finding no room for safety and sur¬ 
vival» the surviving Ismailies thought it expedient to mig¬ 
rate to far places, but most of them disguised themselves 

7 v ’ . 

as Hindus, 


Sultan Mahmud had given g ^shattering blow to the 

I email i an power in India and Sultan Shihab-ud-din completely 

wiped it out of exiBtenoe. But the Mongol invasion of Central 

Asia proved a blessing in disguise for the Ismailies. The 

refugees who had escaped the Mongolia fury and reached Sind 

in search of asylum, sought to re-establish contaot with 

their co-religionists, and thereby reinvigorated the dying 
.8 

I email ism on the Indian soil. Unfortunately^ the sultan of 
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Delhi alto oohld not:look upon them with favour. If on one 
hand* the Ismailies got life-blood from the refugees* on the 

other, they found the sword of Indian rulers hanging over 
their heads. These Sultans# too, had made it a rule, follow¬ 
ing the tradition established ty sultan shihab-ud-din, to 
persecute them and crush them whenever they tried to assert 
their existence. 

After a long interval, the Ismailies tried 
to assert their existence and power when Raziyyah came to 

the throne* They got an opportunity in the turmoil that 

'.• . 9 ' ' 

threatened her empire in the very beginning of her reign. 

The Sunnis contemptuously called them Hulhids. The Ismailies 
found in Boor Turk an eloquent ahd dauntless preacher, 
whose speeches incited them to retaliate and teaoh them a 
lesson to those Ulama (religious leaders) who had made Is¬ 
lam an item of business to enrich themselves and were hank¬ 
ering after worldly pleasures. In order to launch a Jehad 
against their opponents, the Ismailies made elaborate pre¬ 
parations, First they silently made peaceful penetration 

into Delhi from Sind, Gujrat, Doab, and adjacent territo- 

. 10 

ries of Delhi and then on Friday, Rajab 6, 634 A.H./ 5th March, 

1237 A.D., they made a surprise attack on the Sunni congre¬ 
gations that had assembled in the imperial mosque (Jama Mas,) id) 
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for prayer* They were nine hundred and more and all of • 

12 

them were armed with deadly weapons. They called the Ulema 
Kasibis (enemies of Hazradr _Ali)» Murjis (who "believe that 
only faith is neceasafy and not good works), and hence they 

N 

condemned them to death. They entered the Jama Haajid from 
two sides. One Party entered from its northern gate and an¬ 
other from behindVthe Muizzi College* !Bieir surprise attack 
resulted in the killing of numerous Muslims. In panic they 
ran wherever they could and some succeeded in climbing the 
top of the college, In the meantime, the news of the riot 
spread like a wild fire throughout the Capital, and rescue 
party Soon arrived on the spotwdf occurence headed by Imam 
Hasir-ud-din Aitam Bilarami and Imam Hasir shair and other 
persons of Delia!. An angry mob surrounded the ismailies 
and Qarmatians within the ||4sque and another threw misiles 
upon them from the top of the colleges and at last after some 
fighting the Muslims overpowered them and peace was restored 
in the Capital. In this riot both sides suffered heavy losses 
in men and mone^f 

In connection with this Ismailian or i^armatian up¬ 
rising it should be noted that while the contemporary histo¬ 
rian, Mlnhaj describes it as an event taking place during 
the reign of Haziyyah, Isami describes it as an event taking 
place during the reign of Sultan IItutmish..Among the later 
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medieval writers there is no unanimity upon this point. Por 

.... ..... 16 

some of them like Yahyah have followed Minhaj, and others 

17 ' 

liktii Hiz am- > tt d»dln Ahmad and Perishta liave followed Isami. 
Badauni completely ignores this event. 


There is no unanimity among the writers about 
the causes of this religious riot also, Hinhaj and Yahyah 
give no definite reason save that the "Qaramltah and Mulhi- 
dah" were excited to kill the Muslims ty the inflamatory speech 
es of Noor Turk. But Isami believes that it was a plot to kill 
the emperor (sultan Iltutmish) and to occupy the Capital. 

r^S'jps ife* 1 A*^)j>oS 18 

Perishta utilises this poetic line and mentions that the llul- 
hlds of Delhi could not appreciate Sultan Iltutmish*s policy 


that revoked the ban imposed upon music. It was a victory of 
the worldly Ulama over the orthodox ones* Therefore, the Is- . . 
milies, who were nicknamed as JJulhids, attested to assassinate 
the Sultan, while he was offering prayer in the imperial mosque 
on Frid|$, 


It is also to. be noted that Minhaj*s account of Nur 
Turk is not without a tint of prejudice. Prom the observations 
of K.A.tfizami, the following facts deserve careful cnosidera- 
tion in this context * , 
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, 11} Sheikh lJizam-ud-din Aulia very feelingly assorts 
that Eoor Turk was purer than the rain-water. 21 

(2)AvSoholar belonging to Mhlhldah sect could hot have 
been reverently mentioned by scholars like jgair Khurd and 
Sheikh Abdul Haque Muhaddis as ''Maulana Hur Turk". 22 

(3 )V Sheikh Abdul Haque Mohaddis could not have included 
him in his calendar of the Indo-Muslim saints, if he had 
been associated with any heretic group-. 23 

(4) . Ba&iyiyah could never have thought of sending money 
to a member of the Mulhidah seot, for it was the declared 
policy to take stem measures against the heretics. 24 

(5) , If he had been orie of the Mulhidah, Sheikh Parid 
Ganj-i-shakar would not have gone to attend his sermons. 25 

(6) . On leaving India, Mur Turk went to Mecca and set¬ 
tled there* ho scholar of Muihidah would have been allowed 
to live like that in the sacred city of Mecca. 


The hur Turk episode, therefore, is not a clear case 
of Mulhidah aotvities in Delhi. Its real nature has been obs¬ 
cured ty the conflicts and controversies that marred the 
relations of uttr Turk with the sunni Ulama of the day. 26 


Prom the remarks of the saints and scholars it is defi¬ 
nitely dear that hur Turk was not a Mulhid or heretic. It 
is possible that the revolt of Maulana hur Turk coincides 
fcith the Ismaillan uprising in the Capital, The Maulana hated 
■fck® Glama of his time, as they were seekers after comforts 
and luxuxy and were mostly engaged in materialistic pursuits. 
He expressed his resentment publicly in his lectures. In the 
beginning of Haziyyah*s reign, when political condition was 
deteriorating and influence of religion was declining, there - 
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sprang up suddenly a new movement. The Isspailiea were once 
more determined to utilise the situation for re-establishing 
their position as a living sect in India. They,of-course, 
failed in their attempt* Whatever be the nature of the reli¬ 
gious riot in Delhi, Sasiyyah successfylly handled the situa- 

'27 

tion and brought it under her film control. 

It would not be, perhaps, an over estimation of Hur 
Turk, if he be regarded as the first religious thinker in India* 
who wanted to stir up the conscience of the Ularaa and religious 
preachers who were worshiping gold instead of God. In the middle 
Ages, the Ulama were highly respected persons. Their virtues 
and status in society have been very neatly expressed by a con¬ 
temporary historian in the following words? 


"All people know that aftex the apostles and prophets 
rank the faithful persons(siddiqin)> martyres(shaheedan), and 
scholars(hlama). The scholars are included in the category of 
siddiqs and have preference over the martyres. The Prophet has 
said,"The Ulaina are the heirs of the prophets 11 . He further says, 
M 0n the Say of Resurrection the ink used by the scholars will 
be weighed with the blood shed by the martyres'and the ink of 
the scholar will outweigh and turn the scales... The world 
exists Oh account of the piety of the learned... The laws of 
Shariat...* are enforced by them.,, and things Illegal and not. 
sanctioned by the shariat are suppressed ty them... The reli¬ 
gion of God stands firm due to them". The prophet has said,"A ■ 
single Paqih is a greater for Satan than a thousand pious men”. 
He has also said, "If there had faeeaa no' Satan, the sons of Adam 
would not have suffered; if there had been no pious men, cer¬ 
tainly the wicked people would have been destroyed; if there 
had been no Ulama , certainly the people would have wandered 
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about like beasts".• • • ,*The prophet has said,"The best kings-ara® 
and best nobles are those who visit thedoors of the Ulama, 
and the worst Ulama are those who visit the doors of the kings 
and nobles"..,..The Diana are muoh superior in dignity and 
status to others.....After them rank the kings...........28, 

Maulana Nur Turic led an extremely austere life# His only moans 
of living being a dang per day, which his freed slave gave 
to him, [Following the tradition of her predecessors, Baziyyah 
once sent some gold coins to him. He beat the hag containing 
the gold coins with his stick and asked the royal messenger to 
remove it from his sigfit. If the Maulana openly denounced the 
Ulama of his time,who had developed the habit of crowding the 
courts of the kings, it was certainly a bold step in order to 
restore the dignivy of the Ulama* Special aloofness of the saint 
from the 3ultan and also enqphasis on simplicity, purity, and 
austerity that is found in the very example of the saints in 
the second half of the thirteenth century and thereafter may be 
attributed to this first serious attempt at religious reforma¬ 
tion that took place in the reign of sultan Baziyyah, 

The second great event that took place in the begin¬ 
ning of Raziyyah's reign was the rebellion, as'has been noticed 
before in the 5th Chapter, of the nobles who could not submit 
before her and owe their allegiance to her. 

Another event of importance that took place in the 
beginning of Razlyyah*s reign, but, aftser the suppression of the 
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first rebellion* was that the fair- Sultan had. sent a force - 

to rescue the Muslims* who had been confined within the fort 

of Ranthambore soon after the death of sultan iltutmish, The 

seige had already lasted for a long time during the reign of 
31 

Sultan iltutmish. But when the imperial a my headed ty Malik 
qatb-ud-din Qhori proceeded against the refractory Hindus, 

’they compelled them to flee* rescued the nobles and after re- 

" .. ' 32 

gaining the fort returned to Delhi, 

This event clearly shows that despite the con- 

* 

quest of Hindu states and consolidation of Muslim power in India* 
the Hindus vrere not fully reconciled to the Muslim rule and 
whannwer they got an opportunity, they attempted to regain their 
lost territory. It also proves Razlyyah^e zeal not to rule 
over a liquidated empire. 

The next event that took place in the very 

beginning of Raziyyah’s reign is not very significant, although 

it has its own importance, A punitive expedition was under* 

33' - 

taken towards Gwalior and Malwa. Malik Tai-ud-din San^ar 

34 

Qatlaq, the Muqtei pf Badaun, was placed in command of the 
imperial forces. In view of the difficult nature of the ex¬ 
pedition another force under the command of Malik Tamar Khan - 
the MUqtai of Eanau^ - was immediately sent to assist him. 
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Victory at last crowned the efforts of the Malik and his asso¬ 
ciates and they all returned to Delhi in the month of shaban 
35 

in 635 a.H,; Raziyyah was much pleased to see them hade and re¬ 
warded them. In this expedition Malik Tamar Ehan-i-Qiran had 

distinguished himself. The Malika honoured him by conferring 

36 

upon him the Iqta of Karah, and Malik Taj-ud-din Sanjar qatlaque 
received for his services the Iqta of Srasall* The victory 'con¬ 
siderably enhanoed the prestige and popularity of Raziyyah. It 

38 

was regarded as a good omen in the initial stago of her career. 


From the eastern part of the JEteltanat, too, Raziyyah re¬ 
ceived glad tidings of sucoess and victories. Malik Izs-ud-din 

39 

Tughril Khan was serving ,as'her Viceroy in Bengal. He made in¬ 
roads into the territory of Tiriaut and obtained vast booty. Ho 
sent rich presents for the Malika and thereby expressed his 
loyalty to her, Raziyyah acknowledged the gifts ty sanding for 
him a canopy pf Btate and a standard Such an honour whereby 
he got the status of semi independent ruler of Bengal did not 

i 

intoxicate the mind of the Malik. He did not involve into the 
plots &ria coups that were being engineered against his sove¬ 
reign in the Capital. On the contrary, he remained loyal to her 

as long as she ruled over the Saltanat. It was not a"show of 

41 .. 

allegianoe to Raziyyah", as Habibullah observes, but a triumph 
of her policy in the distant provinces of her empire. Hinhaj 
clearly info ms thus i y ^ 
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, Eext . to these events came a series of Rasiyyah*s im¬ 
portant announcements and startling innovations, They at 

first seemed thrilling hut gradually they put her on the path 
of a hectio life, Whatever steps she took was not a freak: of. 
fancy, hut a well calculated step towards a definite goal. She 
was fully oonsoious of the precarious condition of her throne* 
Rebellion of the Turkish nobles, uprising of the Mulahidah (Is- 
mailies and qairaatians), revolt of the Hindus were not of small 
dimension and they all served as eye-opener for her. She was 
confident of the love and affection of her people, but she could 
not trust the nobles. She* therefore, resorted to a novel device 
and put it into force. In search of a band of loyal officers, 
who would efficiently discharge their duties and serve as de¬ 
fenders of her honour, life and empire, she showed favours to 
non-Turks and associated them intimately with the government. 

It was oertainly a revolutionary step, but it came as a result 
of political exigencies. The Malika took the non-Turks into con¬ 
fidence and she put this policy into effect after the recon* 

45 

quest of Ranthambore, However, at the same time she endeavoured 
to humour the Turks, for she could not rely by totally exclud¬ 
ing them from service as everslnoe the days of her grand father 
and father, they had occupied all important post and were re- 
raciplents of highest -honour and titles. Appointment of Malik 
Ikhtiyar-ud-din AQtkin to the post of Ajttir*i-Hajib and popula- 
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rity of Ajnir Jamal-ud-din Yaqut in the eyes- of his sovereign , 
which provided opportunity to he near the very person of the 
Sultan as the Ghief confident* pbiiit to the bold step taken 
by Raziyyah. Slated by her success and undaunted by the ly 
t®? haughty spirit of the Turks* she continued to bestow her 
favours upon the non-Turks. 

Haziyysh*s reliance upon the non-Turks was aeuatod 
by another motive also* She was a ruler, who had to conduct the 

state-affairs by observing the rules of purdah enjoined the 

" 44 

Muslim women. She, therefore, needed a reliable person who might 
act as her two eyes outsid# the palace and acquaint her with 

real facts about the condition of her empire. 

\ 

Moreover, she was a charaing virgin Queen and was 
not ignorant of the difficulties that would surround her 
and create problems for her. There was no dearth of princes 
of royal blond or young Turks, but she, like Queen Elizebeth 
of England# was prudent enough to realise that in the interest 
of her empire she must remain a virgin. She was already a ma> 
ture princess when she came to the throne and there is nothing 
on record to prove that she was a Juliet or Rosalind or a ro¬ 
mantic girl. In- ordeip to maintain her hold upon the -Turk prinoes 
she decided to be particularly kind to her Abysslnain officer,. . 
who had honestly serv ed her since the death of her father. Yaqut 
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always remained loyal to her. He was* therefore* not only high¬ 
ly honoured "by the Malika* "but he was also fully trusted and 
consulted ty this queen on all important matters. The Abyssi- 

niah faithfully justified her trust. Although he was of dark 
complexion* yet he was a man of virtue - good and gentle and 

trde to the salt# as is evident from his services rendered 
to the Malika till he "breathed his lasl^ The young and intel¬ 
ligent Raziyyah was averse to a policy of racial discrimination 
as it was neither sanctified "by the Shariat, nor by the civil 
laws established by her great predecessors. Besides, merit and 
not physical beauty counted much in the selection of officers 
during the reign of qutb-ud-din Aibak and Iltutmish. Sultan 
Shihab-ud-din had selected qutb-ud-din Aibak as his Viceroy in 
India* though he lacked physical grace* sultan Qjutb-ud-din Aibak 
favoured Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-din Bakhtiyar Khil ji, though he was 
ugly and unattractive. If Raziyyah selected Yaqut for the post 
of A»ir-i*Akhur and favoured him* she was confident of his in¬ 


herent virtues, Yaqut 1 s appointment was first made by Iltut- 
raiah, and he served his royal master as APiir-i-Akhur (Lord of 
the stable),. This was an important post and was filled mostly 


fyy the Turks, Such an officer had an easy access to the sove¬ 
reign, Ho objection was raised when Rukn-ud-din Serose allowed 
Yaqut to enjoy the eame honour ae me enjoyed hy Mm during the 
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previous rule# State affairs compelled Raaiyyah to take Into 
confidence her Habshi slave, as she was still a Purdah-nashin 
Malika.. But Yaqut*s elevation provoked the jealousy of the 

Turkish nobles and the first Turk to feel offended was Malik 

• 46' 

Ikhtlyar-ud-din Aetkin, who got promotion at the same time, 

and was always in touch with the Malika owing’to-the-nature of 


his duty. MinhaJ speaks highly of him thus* 

{ /< V* 5 '-’ '■ 

u ■ * ^ 

Transj \ 

A well favoured Turk, a man of good disposition and 
of handsome countenance, dignity, wisdom and sgacity. 


But nevertheless he could not endear- himself to the Malika and 
gain more royal favours from her than Yaqut. 


Ab a far sighted ruler, Raziyyah did her best to main¬ 
tain a balance of power between the Turks and non-Turks in 
order to ensure the safety and prosperity of her empire. Her 
reorganization of the government was a great success. As Min- 
haj says, "peace was restored in the empire, power of the 
state increased considerably and all the imirs and Maliks 
from Lakhnauti to Debal manifested obediiSce to herg Therefore, 
when she made these minor adjustments, she less feared any 

objection, and if any*- she was detemnined to face the situa¬ 
tion with courage and determination, which she had already 

demontrated in dealing with the first rebellion against her 

rule. Por it was the keynote of her home policy to create 
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auoh a political party that would, effectively reply to the 
challenge thrown at her ty the noblesjwho were no lass de¬ 
termined to act as hasters of the monarch and not as her 
servants* A tense situation thus developed after Baziyyah*s 
glorious reign of three years and a hal$. 

Ho doubt, home-affairs from time to time claimed 
the attention of Baziyyah, but she was one of the lddciest 
sovereigns, whose relations with foreign countries did not 
give any cause for concern and her reign was free from agg¬ 
ression, 

Changiz Khan - the great Mongol Chief, who had carried 
death and destruction from Tamghaz to Indus in pursuit of 
the Shah of Khwarizm, was eventually Removed ty . death in 625 
A.H,/ 1227 A.D. His last viotim was Tingri Khan? Prior to his 
death, Changiz Khan Issued a last firman ashing his successor 
to massacre all the people of Tingri Khan and Oktae honestly 
fulfilled the order of his father. 

After his accession, Uktae gave order to his forces 
to proceed to .(Sior and Ghazni, The Mongols had already driven 
from Bandy an Malik Sdif-ud-din Hasan Karlagh, the governor of 
the Shah of Khwarizm and forced him to pay a tribute. But they 
could not remain satisfied with this success, and in 636 A.H,/ 
1238 a, 2),, made a surprise attack upon him to capture and kill 
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him. Maine Hassan Qarlagh offered resistance in Kirman# Ghazni 

and Banian# hut suffered defeat* At last when he oould not 

face the Mongols# he fled towards Kultaa(Sind) with a hope to 

enlist the support of the Khokar-alliea of his master, the 
52' 

Shah of Khwarizm* 

At this time# Raziyyah had firmly established her¬ 
self on the throne of Delhi* Peace had given her ample oppor¬ 
tunities to work for the progress of her empire and fulfil her 
promises* Contrary to the expectations of her enemies# her 
empire was on its constant march to progress. Malik Hasan tyar- 
lagh in his hour of distress and deep an*iety looked towards 

the Sultan of Delhi for assistance. Accordingly# his eldest 

63 

son Malik Haseer-ud-din Mahmud reached the imperial court* 

But the Malika like Sultan Shams-ud-din Iltutmish adopted a po¬ 
licy of dignified aloofness towards the Mongols* She had no 
diplomatic mission abroad to ascertain the real situation of 
Central Asia# but the constant flow of the refugees Into India 
from these lands served as the most reliable souroe of infor¬ 
mation for her. Iltutmish' 1 a conquest of Lahore# Multan and 
Hchch had transformed the north west frontier area into a part 
of his empire, and thereby obliterated the buffer state that 
existed between the Mongols and the Saltanat. Raziyyah perceived 
the danger on her frontier, but fortunately the sons of Chingie 
Khan were occupied in civil wars which gave them little res¬ 
pite to evolve a programme of conquest of the distant terri¬ 
tories* Henoe the Malika did not listen to the overtures of 
the gallant Turk# Malik Haseer-ud-din Mahmud, though she treat- 
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ed him with, utmost kindness. Bara (modem Bulandsh&har) was 

64 

assigned to him for his maintenance. The young Karlagh* af¬ 
ter the failure of his mission* suddenly left Bam without • 
any ceremony and reported the matter to his father* that the 

Malika was not inclined to involve herself in the war against 

.65* 

the Mongols. 

56 

After the flight of Malik Hasan Qjarls^iEt, the Mongols 

occupied Bahian'*^ELirman and Ghazni* These territories remained 

,57 

in their hands till 639 A.H./1241 A.D. But the Mongols respect¬ 
ed Raziyyah 1 a frontier in appreciation of her neutral policy. 

There was a good opportunity for them when Malik Kabir Khan had 

/ ' ' 

revolted in Lahore in 637 A.H. But they did not interfere in 
the civil war taking place in the Saltanat. On the contrary* 
their presence on the border facilitated Raziyyah*s task in 
securing the rebel*s unconditional surrender. 

After three years of her accession, a sudden change- 

appeared in Raziyyah Begum. One day she discarded Purdah* at- 

58 

tired herself in the fashion of a male sovereign# and appeared 
Inv, the Darbar before the nobles and leading dignitories of 
her entire. She conducted the state-business onoe more recall¬ 
ing the grandeur of the memorable past when her great prede¬ 
cessors graced the throne by their presence. After she finished 

.59 ' 

her work in the Darbar# she rode on an elephant and visited 
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the different parte of the Capital. It was for the first 
time that the citizens of Delhi could see their charming 

and beloved Malika without a veil on her face, she did her 
best to appear in the eyes of all as if she was not an em¬ 
press but an emperor*. Her people were immesely delighted 
to see her at the head of a magniflcient prooession and ... 

z /* A 

wherever she went, she reoeived greetings and great ovations. 

Being successful in her first attempt to have 
personal contact with the people,who were chiefly instrumen¬ 
tal in elevating her to the throne* the Malika took another 
bold atop, she made it a rule to give audience in the Darbar 
once a week. The nobles as well as the common people appre¬ 
ciated these innovations of their fair sovereign and were 
Immensely delightet to see her faie. Thereafter, she made it 
a rule to ride out of her palace every month, When the day ap¬ 
proached# the Amirs and Maliks in their best costumes follow¬ 
ed her In a procession taking position according to their 

62 63 

ranx* Thus six more months passed away and. Rassiyyah governed 

her empire with ability and dignity* 

Raziyyah».s policy in behaving- aa a male- sove¬ 
reign needs some explanation. The- contemporary historian# 
Minhaj doesn’t give any reason. He simply writes * 

- m j a* j 3l^> i <jM? '* 64 
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5*rora his statement it , appears as if by chance Raziyyah adop- 
ed all these measures. Yahyah* on the other hand* informs that 

r* rr 

the Malika was unanimously advised to adopt .them, Isami records 

them without any source save that » C^r' " 6 ? hut he ascribes 

67 ' 

them to her frivolities* which is, however* absolutely wrong. 
A,B.M.Habibulla*s opinion in this regard needs to be quoted here s 


in the 13th century India* the monarch*o firm¬ 
ness was the only justification for his existence. Courage and 
unflinching determination wrb to be her motto? in strength of 
character to prove herself “better than man". Details of her mea¬ 
sures in this direction have not been recorded but it seems cer¬ 
tain that by discarding female attire* and riding out in public 
and holding open courts which her opponents later pretended to 
consider as scandalous conduct, she intended to eraphaslB the firm¬ 
ness and vigour of her rule. It is also reasonable to suppose 
that*favour* stated to have been shown to the Abyssinian, master 
of the horse, Jamal-ud-din Yaqut, ocoured about this time and 
was part of her plan to break the Turkish nobles* monopoly of all 
important offices”, 68 


With such dramatic performances that were essential 

ingradient of her home policy to preserve her control over her 

subjeots and Saltanat* an important chapter of Raziyyah Begumts 

life comes to an end. From the account of SSinhaj, it appears 

69 

that she was firmly seated on her throne till 656 A.H./1237 A.D. 

He does not mention anything untoward happening during her reign 
in 636 A.H./1238 A.D. Therefore, it may be conveniently supposed., 
that the cosmos created by Raziyyah lasted till 637 A.H. 1239 A.D,, 
when the second rebellion of the Maliks broke out. Whatever be 
the subversive activities of her enemies, there can be little 
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doubt that during this.period the fair sovereign had created 

J '* 

a brilliant record as an able administrator and enlightened 
monarchy She was a wonder of Hindustan and of the world# 


*********** 
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Trans* • . - 

In the same’ year in the month of shaban Sultan 
Raziyyah entrusted the charge of SaelrdLa College along 
with the Qaziship of Gwalior to me, 

Iffinha^-us-Siraj, the Maj d-ul Ctoara (2la-ud-din 
Junaidi), the Ajnir-iDad (Chief Justice) of Gwalior were 
some of the notable persons who returned with Mal^ik-'Tamar 
Khan. If Gwalior was lost to the Saltanat, it was impossi¬ 
ble for sultan Haziyyahto give charge of the 0/a.ziship 
of Gwalior to Minhaj-us-Siraj• 
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name was being tarnished ty accusing her of a love affair 
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and immediately thereafter he writes* 

f 
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C&APTER.VIII 


fSS MAKTYBDOM OP SULTAN RAZIHAH# 


The fourth year proved crucial in the life of - 
Raztiyyah,! ft^ile she was at the zenith of power arid popula¬ 
rity, a secret plot was being hatched to depose her by her 
enemies, who were opposed to her rule everslnoe she was pro¬ 
claimed the Sultan-i-Hindustan (isnperpr of India)* Unable 
to carry on their sisnister designs in the Capital (Delhi), 
they attempted to foment intrigues In the distant provinces 
go that their mischief might fall upon her as a bolt from the 

blue. They found in Malik Jkhtiyar-ud-dln Aetkin a willy knave 

'1 

to execute their nefarious designs. He was Amir-i-HaJib (lord 
Chamberlain) of the sultan and therefore an important offi¬ 
cer of £he empiie. Pinning no fault with the Malika bo as to 
manipulate it to their own ends, they resorted to a very mean 
trick. Ey this time i.e 637 A.H./1239 A.D,, it was quite clear 
to them that Raziyyah was determined not only to reign, but 
also to rule with sill the powers and majesty of an absolute 
monarch. They became Jealous of her power. In her determina* 
tion they perceived the ultimate end of their autocracy and 
eventual languishing in disgraceful thraldom. They viewed 
with alarm the growing power of the Hon-Turks, who were emer¬ 
ging as a political party and prospering under the aegis of 
royal patronage. They feared that with the aid of these new- 
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ly created barons, she would reduoe them to mini power, so 
that they might &ct only as her servants and not aB proprie* 

tera of the Saltanat, They, therefore, resolved to make .Amir* 

' ' " . " ’ . 2 

Jamal-ud-din Yaqut, the jynlr-i-Atehur as their first prey, for 

they regarded him the devil who strengthened the hands of the 
Malika* Taking opportunity of his easy access to the Malika, 
they circulated base and false report that she was in love with 
her dark skinned AEiir-i-Akhur, Their mischievous propaganda, 
however, produced little effect upon the people of Delhi* But 
Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-din Aetkin - the AJnir-l-Hajib succeeded in 
making secret alliance with some of the provincial govefnors 
and incited thou to rebellion. The first Malik,who hoisted the 
flag of rebellion ,was Malik Izz-ud-din Kabir K&an- the gover¬ 
nor of Lahore, Raziyyah immediately proceeded towards Punjab 
at the head of a large force, to bring to feook the rebellious 
chief. The uncertain condition of the border areas owing to 
the> presence of the Mongol hordes rendered any help unavailable 
to Malik Izz-ud-din Kabir Khan from his fellow conspirators,* 

He, therefore, could not face the imperial army and was com¬ 
pelled to sue for peace* Raziyyah removed him from Lahore, but 
taking into account his past services, ske entrusted to him the 
government of. Multan, which was then into the hands of Malik 
Ikhtlyar-ud-din Qaraqafei Khan* After m aki n g necessary arrange- 
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mont for the defence of her frontiers, the Maltha returned to ■■ 
her Capital 5 on Thursday, 19th shaban 637 a*H*/ 14th March* 1339 
A*D* 7 

Raziyyah’s firm action, no doubt, foiled the fir«t 
attempt of the conspirators* But after a fortnight another re¬ 
bellion broke out in Tabarhindah^where Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-din 
Altuniah repudiated his allegiance to the Mallia* Malik Altu- 
niah and Malik Aetkin were connected by a firm compact of una- 

9 

nimlty and friendship and bond of intimacy* He, therefore, re¬ 
ceived full support and co-operation from him and his other 
associates* The Intrepid Malika again girded up her loina to 

chastise the rebels and without oaring for the heat of the 
summer and inoonvenience of the fasting month of Bamzan, she 

marched forward with her troops and reached Tabarhindah on 
Wednesday, Sth Bamzan €37 A,H*/ 3rd April 1239 A.B* As soon 
as she reached Tabarhindah, the Turkish nobles who had so far 
accompanied her, suddenly deserted her and treacherously mur¬ 
dered Amir Jamal-ud-din Yaqut, who was leading the main body 
of the imperial aAJr* His death weakened the position of Baz- 

dyyah and the rebels eventually succeeded in capturing her 
and sent her to the fort of Tabrhindgifi 

As soon aB the news of this successful coup reached 
the Capital , its people seem to have been stunned and those^ 
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who were ever loyal to .her, did not try to foil the attempt 
of the conspirators to place her brother prince Behram on 
the throne# Their silence at this critical Juncture of her 
life seems to he strange* But it may he attributed to the fact 
that without the support of the imperial army they : could not ' 
offer any help to the Malika* Besides* their Malika was at a 
long distance from the Capital. The rebels* plan well suc¬ 
ceeded and her absence from Delhi easily * facilitated the change 
of government. On receiving the letter of recommendation from 
Taharhinl^h* which instructed the conspirators in Delhi to ins¬ 
tall Prince Behram as the new sultan* the .Amirs and Maliks 
without any further delay raised P rince Behram to the throne. 

This event took place on Monday, 27th Ramzan 637 A.H./^rii*21* 

"■ 1 14 
1239 A.D„ 

Razlyyah*s success was th@ victory of the Crown and 

her defeat marked the reestablishment of the coterie rule of 
the nobles. The victorious Amirs and Maliks returned to the 
Capital and drew up a kind of Magna Carta to safeguard Jieir 

interats and editions and planed it before the new Sultan. One 
of their oonditiona was that aa the sultan waa young in Years, 
he would leave for one year the administration of the Saltanat 

to Malik Ikhiyar-ud-din Aetkin, «too would act as the Naib-1- 

„ 4-v -rtx. \ npvte King accepted their demand 
Hamlikat (Deputy of the umpire). The King a 
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and the nohles offered their allegiance to him on Monday 11 th 

Shawwal 637 A.E./ 5th May, 1239 He assumed the royal title 

of Sultan Mulzz-ud-din and appointed Malik Mohazza"b-ud-din as 
19 

his Wazir (Prime Minister)„ 

Hah ram Shah as a ruler, however, oould not prove 
himself better than Raziyyah, After a year he became extremely 
unpopular owing to his bad character and was denounced as zuhak 
of HindusiEn# The news of his wickedness and cruelty spread on 
all sides. Finding Raziyyah no more seated on the throne of Del¬ 
hi, the Mongols found themselves free to throw into the wind 
the non-aggrossdbn pact with the government of Hindustan and 
once more decided to put into operation their scheme of conquest 

of Hindustan - a tradition established by their great leader, 

21 

Chingiz Khan. Accordingly, they captured Lahore and included it 

into their empire* Foreign aggression and internal disturbances 

again created problem for those Amirs and Maliks,who had worked 

together in destroying the government of Eaziyyah and then placed 

a ruler of their own choice on the throne. They were now deter-' 

22 ' 

mined to get rid of Sultan Behfam S^ah. 

Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-din Aetkin was at this time moat 
influential and powerful noble in the Saltanat. Raziyyah’s im¬ 
prisonment did not quench his thirst for power and taking ad van t- 
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age of hi a position and power he assumed some of the royal prero- 
23 

g&tives. For example* he kept at hia residence an elep han t and 

maintained a Haubat Khana where Shahnai was played in his hono ur 

to proclaim his superior status. He also married one of the. King’s 
24 '• 

Bisters. Malik ikhtiyar-ud-din Aetkin’s audacity* his encroach*, 
ment on royal prerogatives* his endeavours to keep the king under 
hia firm control at last provoked the wrath of sultan Behram Hah* 
The Crown that was offered to him was like a sugary pill "bitter 
in taste* but he had swallowed it with a hope to obtain good re-*- 

suit* The Sfaib’s attitude, and his manoevers as the days rolled 
on made it impossible for the ‘Sultan to come out of his trap and 
assert his own authority as an independent and absolute monarch. 

Finding no chance to release himself from the restraint imposed 
upon him by,the aggreement made with the nobles* the sultan in-*- 
cited two Turks' to kill Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-din Aetkin and Wazir 
3Sohazzab-ud-din. This plot succeeded well and the sultan’s bench 
men murdered the Kalb in his presence. The Ytfasir was wounded, but 

he managed to escape* This event took place on Qth Muharram, 638 

■27 

A.H,/ 30th July* 1240 A.D. 

Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-din Aetkin’s murder was a just re¬ 
ward for his constant treacherous conduct which shaped his life* 
incited him to work for the destruction of Raziyyah and encou. 
raged him to keep Sultan Behram Shah under his fiaaii control. His 
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death gave a fresh blow to the unity of the nobles and it amount¬ 
ed to a great persona! loss for Malik Altunlah, who was enter- - 
taining great hopes after the defeat and ii^prisonment of Raziyyah. 
Finding no better than a hired fool, he resolved to listen to the 
dictates of his own oonscienoe and act according to Ms own scheme. 
A novel idea struck his mind* He had in his cdstody the royal pri¬ 
soner - the ex-sultan Raziyyah* She was in his cdstody for 

28 

;■!i —i rr six months. He aspired to be the Queen’s consort and then 

lay claim on the throne. He wished to aoquire it, if possible, 

even by force. Accordingly* one day he offered his proposal to the 

Malika and the miserable fair sovereign knowing no alternative, 

29 ‘ „ 

aocepted it*- a trgedy not uncommon in the Hast. Malik Altuniah 

married the Malf£a» who wa 3 so far a virgin queen, released her 

from the prison and after collecting a large force that consisted 

of the Jats, Ehokara and other tribes of Punjab, marched with the 

31 

Queen towards Delhi* 

prior to Malik AUunisMs march to Delhi with his wife 

( the ex-Malika Raziyyah) some significant events had taken 

place in the Capital, Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-din Aetkin, the Haib was 
32 ■ 

dead. The Hizam-ul-Mulk Mohaszab-ud-din, the ffazir was discredit¬ 
ed. Malik Izz-ud-din Mohammad Salari and Sfeilik Ikhtiyar-ud-din 
Qaraqash Khan had deserted sultan Befaram Shah and joined the 
party of RaziyyaS? Ho new Haib was appointed and the post of AMr- 
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-i-HaJib was given to Malik Badr-ud-din Sanqar* Malik Altuniah 
fully knew sultan Behram shah and kept himself fully informed 

about the happenings in Delhi. Taking advantage of the weak po¬ 
sition of the king and dissensions among the nobles* he resolved 
to utilise the situation for his own ends* It was at the moments 
when the Maliks were in search of a new candidate for the throne 
and were making secret plans to depose sultan Behram Shah that 
Malik Altuniah evolved a programme for the acqusition of throne 
or at least supreme position in the Saltanat* Hence he inarched 
with Raaiyyah at the head of a large force towards Delhlf 


•When the news of Malik .Altuniah* s movements reached Sul¬ 
tan Behram shah* the King moved out of his Capital at the head of 
a largo army and defeated Malik Altuniah and his wife in the month 
of Rabi-ul- Awwal 638 A.H./ March, 1240 J.D. The forces of Malik 
Altuniah and hia wife were, of-course, no match for the well train¬ 
ed and well equipped army of sultan Mulzz-ud-din Behram Shah, but 
more than the efficiency of the King's army was his own presence 

in the battle-field that prevented the Malika from taking any ac- 

^ ,38 

tive part against him. Bo r sultan Behram Shah was her own brother, 
who had escaped death during the reign of sultan Rukn-ud-§Sn. 

Still more, her marriage with Altuniah took place under corapul- 
sion. Bor nearly six months, she was a prisoner in his hands. 

Malik ikhtiyar-ud-din Aetkin's murder had disappointed Malik Al- 
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tuni^h. Bit when sultan Bah raw Shah began an 935 ) er teen t in per* 

42 

sonal rule and two of his Maliks after deserting their sovereign 
joined the rebels, Malik Altunlah played with a new and grand 
idea for the fulfilment of his desire to become a ruler or ao« 
quire supreme power in the Saltanai* Sb'r this reason he married 
the fair sultan of Hindustan, as he was convinced that her pre¬ 
sence would enable him to achieve his aim* It was but natural 
that on seeing her brother, Raziyyah could not appreciate the aim 


of her husband, who was formerly a rebel and was mainly in tin¬ 
men tal in bringing about her downfall* After the defeat, both 
Alt uni ah and Raziyyah fled to two different places and they could 

not unite again* she went as far as Kaithal, where she fell into 

44 " 

the hands of Zamindars, who sent her to Delhi* The same fate 
awaited her husband, Malik Altuniah when he reachediMansurpu^*. 

• ■ ■ -■ - 45 

They suffered defeat on 4th Rabi-ul-AwwalJ Raziyyah attained mar- 

.■ ■ • . J 47 

tyrdom on 25th Rabi-ul-^khir of the year 636 A#H./ 14 th Novem¬ 


ber* 1240 A.D* She lived after her husbands death for 26 days 
more, for his death ^,d 
15th October, 1240 A,D> 


more, for his death h|d occured on 25th Rabi-ul-Awwal» 638 A.H./ 


. ’What befell the vanquished after the defeat as long 

as they lived is not known* MinhaJ does not give any olue to as¬ 
certain the facts connected with their lives. He gives the follow- 
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ing information only s 


injJj » *y f &h *i>*" otW-' 

JU £)*&>>/£ t# }})j / u&s ~*>j *J? 


Isami, the 14th century writer, on the other hand, 
gives a quite different account of Raziyyah’s life from her 
imprisonment till death. But he does not mention any source 
for it save that "I have heard". He writes : 


"When the month of the year 637 passed away, Iltut- 
Bish's son, who was younger than Raziyyah, was seated on the 
throne. He was known as Muizz-ud-din, He was a Prince belong¬ 
ing to a race of the Turks. The Maliks called him Behram Shah. 
Yhm one year elapsed, he forgot his promise (made on the coro¬ 
nation day) and gave himself up to sensual pleasures, so that the 
nobles and common people became disgusted with him. Whenever 
he perceived a beautiful damsel, he wished to obtain her ty 
sheer dint of force or gold. He earned the nickname of a killer ' 
and was denounced as Indian Zuhak. Duting his reign the Mongols 
captured Lahore and became its ruler. When the stories of his 
cruelties and oppression spread throughout the Saltanat, the 
Sham si slaves once more assembled and consulted together for 
the whole day and discussed together the political situation 
prevailing in the countiy. They said,"We could not find any son 
of Sultan Iltutmish worthyof the Crown. We elevated to the throne 


SCiisvas.afx 4 !^:?f§ e wii ^ 

behaved as an oppressor and tyrant. The third- the daughter of 
the Sultan through her own action threw the entire world into 
suspicion". These nobles were brooding over the matter and we] 


in searoh of a new ruler that the Time suddenly raised a olaifraur. 


Raziyyah was oonfined to Tabarhindah - a prison, and 
after this story when one year and a half elapsed , I have heard, 

one Turk named Altunah, who was a wanderer. . and 

hardly stayed at a place for one month, appeared in Tabarhindah 
with great pomp and show and occupied its strong fort and also 
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forcibly took the states of minor chiefs, Ho released Raziyyah 
from the prison and offered his suggestion before her. When she 
agreed* he married her, on beooming wife, one day Raziyyah told 
her husband in privacy about her future plans..*. • She asked 
him to march with her to Delhi and assist her in regaining the 
lost Saltanat. Altunah agreed to comply with her request. They 
spent three or four weeks in preparations and then Raziyyah 
drew out her sword and marched forward at the head of an army 
that consisted of experienced fighters belonging to various 
race and tribes such as Todars , Chatwis and Khokars. 51 


Isami then informs that when sultan Behram Shah 

heard the news of the arrival of ex-Sultan Raziyyah and 

Malik Altuniah at the head of a large force, he sent young 

Balban to repulse their attack. Balban inflicted a crushing 

defeat upon them and compelled them to flee from the battle-field. 

Raziyyah fled to Tabarhindah. When Balban returned to the 

Capital, Sultan Behram shah celebrated the victory with great 

pomp and show and ordered for a khilat (robe of honour) to be 

52 

conferred upon Balban. 


Continuing this story Isami further states that three 
or four months after this event the ex-sultan again collected a 
force and attempted to regain her throne. Again, sultan Bahram 
Shah sent Balban to deal with her, Raziyyah suffered defeat a 
second time and her soldiers fled "as a bird suddenly flying away 
from a nest". The forces of sultan Bahram shah pursued them and 
killed them in thousands. Raziyyah became oonfused and fled to¬ 
wards Kaithal, There a group pf Hindustanis treacherously cap- 
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tured Raziyyah and Altuniah and put them to death in a dark 

forest in the year 638 A.H. After this victory Balhan returned 

to Delhi and reported about the defeat and death of Raziyyah 

and her husband. Sultan Behram Shah greatly rejoiced at these 

news and gathering his nobles honoured them. He distributed 

53 

Khilat to every Amir and Malik and amply rewarded all soldiers. 

The next writer who gives a different account of 
Raziyyah 1 s death is Iba Battutah. He writes : 


"Raziyyah being'deposed , her younger brother be¬ 
came ruler ""and ruled for sometimes as an absolute monarch, 
LatferrRaziyyah and her husband revolted against him. They march¬ 
ed at the head of their slaves ana a following of political 
malcontents and prcpardd to fight against Hasir-ud-din . The 
latter attended hy his slav^liBfltenant and later his successor 
Ghiyas-ud-din Balban marchea against him. A battle took place, 
Raziyyah 1 s troops suffered a defeat and she fled away. Over¬ 
powered by hunger and strained hy fatigue , she,repaired to a 
peasant whom she found tilling th® soil. She asked him to give 
something to eat... He gave her a piece of bread which she ate, 
and fell asleep. And she was dressed like a man.But while she 
was asleep, the peasant’s eyes fell upon a gown (qaba) studded 
with jewels which she was wearing under her clothes. He rea¬ 
lised that she was a woman, so he killed her, plundered her and 
drove away her horse and then buried her in his field. Then he 
went to the market to dispose off one of her garments. But the 
people of the market became suspicious of him and took him to 
the shahna (Magistrate) There he was beaten into confessing his 
guilt and he pointed out the place where he had buried her... 
There a dome was built over her garave, which is now visited, 
and people obtain blessings from it . It lies on the bank of the 
great river Jamna (Jun) at a dis-^tance of one farsang from the 
city".54 


Yahyah gives another version of Raziyyah 1 s death. 


He writes s , „ . 

"In the month of S&far of the aforesaid year i.e 

638 a.H. /Malik Altuniah married Raziyyah and directed his Lash- 
kar to obtain possession of Delhi, Malik Mohammad Salari and 
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Malik Q^raqash after deserting the Sultan (Bahrain Shah) Coin¬ 
ed them* In order to foil their attempt sultan Muizz-ua-din 
Bahram Shah came out of Delhi at the head of a large army. a 
battle took plaoe in the vicinity of gacBrib the city# Sultan 
Raziyyah and Malik Altuniah suffered defeat and when they 
reached Kaithal* they fell into the hands of the Hindus, who 
chained and sent them to the Capital(Delhi). They were mar¬ 
tyred on 25th Rabi-ul-Awwal n « 55 


Erom Yahyah’s account it does not appear that 

Raziyyah was killed by the Hindus. The later writers also 

are not convinced and so they make two affairs of this as 

of Raziyyah* s defeat. Acoording to them , after their defeat 

Raziyyah and Altuniah were either killed by the Zamindaro* 

or they were brought in ohains before sultan Bahram Shah, 

66 

who sentenced them to death. 


After her martyrdom, Raziyyah lay buried in a 
tomb which is situated in the Muhalla Bulbulai Khan in the 
modem city of Delhi at a point where sita Ram Bazar ends 
and near the Turkaman Sate* It is Ibn Batuttah' who- for the-'first 
time mentions it. It is mentioned by Barani also. He writes j 

“The sultan founded the city of Eerzabad on the hanks 
of of Jamna before he went to Lakhnauti the second time...... 

Eighteen places were included in this town.......(among others) 

the land of the Sarai of Malika, the land of the tomb of Sul¬ 
tan Raziyyah 1 *, 57 


Ifcn Battutah mentions the place where the tomb is 
situatedjbut its builder* s name is not mentioned in his Retoala. 
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xx Sir gyed ifcmad Khan believes that it was built by his brother 

58' 

and suocessor sultan Muiz-ud-dia Baharam. shah. It consists of 

four walla without a roof. Each wdll is 8.ft., 3 inohes high, 

and it is made of red sand-atone and with the balustrade. The 

entrance gate is also of rad sandstone and is 6ft* 3 Inches 

high. In the. centre of the enclosure which is about 36 feet 

squire, there are two tombs on a raised platform. This Chabut- 

ra or platform is about 16 feet by 13. At the head of these 

central graves^ there is a small masonry pillar, 18 inches high 

used as a stand for lamp* This is said to be the grave of £ 

59 

Raziyyah. The. other belongs to her sister Sajiyyah* who is un- 
60 x 

known to history, cm the south e&st comer of the enclosure 

there are two other graves without any inscription* Therefore, 

it is difficult to give the names of their oocupanls. In the 

western wall there is a Mihrab (recess), which shows that the 

place was used as a mosque. The sanctity of the tomb of Kaziyyah 

63 

is emphasised by Ibn Battutah and local tradition. But unfor¬ 
tunately this martyre»8 remains are still in a humble surround¬ 
ing, though it is included among the protected monuments accord¬ 
ing to Article vii of the Ancient and Medieval Preservation Aot 
of 1904 a. 33. Vixat an irony of fate! She had built a wonderful 
mausoleum over the grave of her father* sultan Shams-ud-din 
Iltutmish, but none could ever think to provide BUch a monu- 
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ment or a 'beautiful cenotaph fox the martyred fair sovereign 
of Hindustan* she unquestionably deserves It, Her virtues 
and various services are now appreciated* Her achievements 
are* of-coursa, built on granite, with the fall of her crumb¬ 
ling grave, she will not fall into oblivion. On the other 
hand she will conspicuously shine forth in the galaxy of great 
Indian rulers with all her attributes and remarkable deeds* 

At the news of Raziyyab^s martyrdom her enemies 
greatly rejoiced, but no comment of any one of her supporters 
and admirers has been recorded* Her rise and fall were both 
amazing and strange enough to electrify the observers. Knowing 
no prejudices, the present world, however, might well acknow¬ 
ledge that she was a virtuous lady, a remarkable empress of 
extraordinary grace and abilities, a sovereign who promised 
to serve her subjects and served them with the minutest care 
of a just and wise ruler, a solitary figure in the history of 
medieval world, who sought to evolve a happy synthesis of au¬ 
tocracy and democracy and the first and last Malika of Hindus¬ 
tan who ruled,, .over a vast empire with great success though 
only for three years, six months and six days* Of this fair 
Sultan, without any iota of doubt, it Can be said t 

Capax imperii nisi iraperasset 
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HOTES. 


1. TH.P.188} 

"He was a Karah-Khita* a well favoured Turk, a man of 
good disposition and of handsome countenance, dignity, 
wisdom and sagacity, sultan Iltutmish purchased him from 
,&nir Altaic Sunai and he had served the sultan long in 
every office and degree and became deserving of royal 
kindness and dignities of greatness* In the beginning 
of sultan Iltutmish 1 s reign he was made Sir-i-Jandar 
(Head of the Jahdars) and after sometimes* for his ser¬ 
vices Mansurpur was given to him in fief, sometimes af¬ 
ter, KUjah and Handanah were entrusted to his charge 
and on that frontier, he performed distinguished ser¬ 
vices. ifihen the period of sovereignty devolved upon Sul¬ 
tan Raziyyah, she summoned him to the Court ana assigned 
to him the fief of Badaun,. After some further period he 
attained the dignity of Amir-i-Hajib. For the biog¬ 
raphy of this Malik see Tabaqat-i-Hasiri, p.252. 

2. FS.P,139,1.2560? 

3. TN.P.251; Minhaj records that Malik Aetkin secretly report¬ 
ed to Malik Altuniah - the gogexnor of Tabarhindah, about 
the political situation prevailing in Delhi and also about 
the mood of the Maliks against the Malika* 

4.. TN.P. 188; TM.P.27; according to Yahyah, the Amir of Lahore 
was Malik izz-ud-din Kansan. Minhaj also referB to this 
name on Page 249 while giving a short biography of Malik 
Ikhtiyar-ud-dln qpraqaah Khan Aetkin. 

5. TH.P',233. According to Badaun, Malik Kabir Khan* after his 
submission* not only retained Lahore, but Multan was also 
given to him- MT.P.84. 

6 . TK.P.188} 

7. Ibid; 

. - / 

8 . Ibid; 

9. TH.P.251; 

10 . TH.P,188; 

11 • TH.P.188. But according to Isami he was murdered one morn- 
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ing when Baziyysh wa£ 
open Barbar wearing 


state-business In an 
a male sovereign- f§,p,l30 


12# TN.P.189; MT.P.84; TA.P.67; TF.P.68- Ferishta has 

Bhatindah; Bub.f .lib, (J&atindah) * Iaami gives another 
report about her imprisonment. Aboording to him, one day 
while she was seated on her throne* attired as a male so¬ 
vereign and conducting state-business in the open Darbar 
and Yaqut was murdered in her presence, the intoxicated 
and furious Turks having swords in hands surrounded her 
and fearlessly placed chains around her feet and made her 
a captive - Futuh-us-Salat in, page 130 j 

13. TU.P.191}- TM.P.27. But there is no mention of such letters 
in Tarikh-i-Perishta, According to Ferishta, the Turkish 
Mm Amirs after sending sultan Raziyyah to Bhatindah returned 
to Delhi and raised Muis-ud-dln Behram Shah, son of Sul¬ 
tan lltutmish, to the throne, see Tarikh-i-Ferishta, page 68< 


14. TN.P.191; 


15. TB.P.252| 


16. TB.P.191; TM.P.28. 

17. TM.P.1P1. Aooording to Isaal this event took place in the 
5th month of 637 A.H, See Futuh-us- Salat in, page 131 - 

d-oiv yfj £ Cp- - aj 


18. TU.P.1S1; PS.P.131 



Jr-—f )' 

• - • „ ^ /UjL 7^V r 


19. TH.P..252; T2i.P.28| 

20. F3.P.132; 

21. Ibid; 

22 . Ibid; 

23.. TB.P.253J TM.P.28; 
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24* TB.P,263j TM,P,28$. according to Yahyah, Mui2-ud-din Bah¬ 
rain Shah* a slater had obtained ditoroe "by the order of 
qasi .Baolr-ud-din* a son• 

25. TB.P.253; TM.P.28J 

26. TN.P.192} MlnhaJ'gives on page 252 a vivid description of 
murder of Aetkin."The Sultan had plotted secretly for se¬ 
veral times to kill Aetkin, hut he did not succeed till 
8 th Moharram*638 A.H./ 30th July i240 a.D. It is said that 
the slpahsalar (Cocanander-in-Chief) Ahmad Said came di¬ 
rectly to the Sultan*s presence and he informed him that 
some intoxicated Turks were ready to do their business. 
Immediately thereafter at the signal they descended from 
the upper appartment of the. Qp,sr-i-Safed and came down in 
front of the dias in the Audience Hall where Aetkin as the 
Haifc was managing the state-affairs and wounded him with 

a knifoand thus martyred him. They inflicted several wounds 
to the Wasir* hut he disengaged himself from than and es¬ 
caped". 

27. TH .P.262; TM.P.28; 

26 .^FS.P.132 5 

29. Xssmi in his putuh-us- Salat in wants to make us believe that 
it was the queen who captivated the heart of her captor to> 
regain the throne of Delhi- IS,P.132. But this account does 
not seem to he correct in view of the statement'of MlnhaJ* 
who is an eye witness of the events of her life. Minhaj 
clearly writes : 






(See TB.190). 

30. TJjT.P.lSO; TM.P.29* 


31. TB.P.1S0; |£inhaj here describes Malik Altuniah*s march to 
Delhi as his Second attempt to acquire the empire, perhaps 
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tiie writer keeps in mind the Malik’s previous intrigues 
and attempts to usurp the throne. 

32. T£j.P,190; 

33. Ibid; 

34. Ibid; 

35. PS,P.132; 

36. TU.P.ICO; 

37. Ibid; Minhaj clearly writes j ? 4 u s-> ' 

--V. O ^ Cy/JjrS** 0 Vbk/' 


38. See Rehala* page 34; Itn Batuttah writes j 


«$hen after his father's death, Ruku-ud-din was ack¬ 
nowledged king, he JLnaugrated his rei|ptt by persecuting 
his brother Muiz-ud-din*. This statement. clearly indicates- 
that Muiz-ud-din was Raziyyah’s brother otherwise shah Tur- 
kah arid her son Rukn-ud-din shouldn't have included his 
name in the list of those whom they desired to kill for 
their own ends. Muiz-ud-dinj however, was not killed and 
later became King. Isami also informs that Huiz-ud-dln was 
Raziyyah's brother 5 



-/ j^ ? ^>> i A- 


(putuh-us-Salat in, pagol31). 


3©. It was prinoe Muiz-ud-din who became king under the title 
' of Sultan Baihraffl ‘ghhh ia 1240 A.P. 

40. Minhaj explicitly writes 

- -xJ — >- >j> T jj Zis yJ> j> j» 

(TH.P.252.) , 


41. Isami writes : 

_ ^ 0 J _ ’ * — 

(--O'a) oiy (//-> - 4J ^ 0 ^ o' 

(PS.?,132) 
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But this long period of Haziyyah*s confinement can not 
be accepted* for she was captured in Hasnzan 637 A.E and 
Malik ALtuniah married her in Safar 638 a.H. 

42* TJJ,P,ieQ. * the two $£aliks were Izz-ud-din Mohammad Sa¬ 
lami and qaraqash Khan* 

43. TIT .P, 190} 

44. TM*P.29 - Yahyah has Hindus, Minhaj also writed Hindus 
and ho believes that the empress was killed ty the Hindus, 

45. Minhaj is the only writer who mentions Mansurpur. on page 
252 of Tabaqat-li-Uasiri he dearly writes t 

« jCJ ;V JL> r* yJl [y/HjC* I 

46. TN.P.190; 

47. Ibid? 

48* TIT,P*252} 

49. TN.F.,190? Minhaj repeats this fact on page 192, but it is 
straiige that he does not malt ion it when he writes a short 
biography of Malik Altuniah. See the Tabaqat-i-Hasirij 
page 252, 

50. Vide, PS.P.131,11*2594-3611; 

51. Vide, Ibid, pp,132,133, 11,2612.2635; 

52. PS,P,134,112636- 2669; 

53. Ibid, P*134, H* 2670-2698; 

54. Rehala(E.P*lll, pp*592.593}; Ibn Batutts& recorded what¬ 
ever he had heard. It is, however, wrong that $asii-»Ud-din 
succeeded Haziyyah.lt was Muiz-Ud-dln, who became ruler 
after her defeat in 638 AJS* The mistake is negligible in 
view of the fact that the author wrote a travelogue. , 

55. TM*P.29| 

56. TA.P.68; TF*P,68? MH.P.301; MT*P,65'- Badauni writes * 

~ jj q C*.—'fj 
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Elrat-ul-jaam(MS), f^f <J f} 

Mirat-i-Jahan tfuma , (MS), f.368; ^uty* 1 

^ a U ft ( ^T > y t*^CJ > 


Lub-ut-Ta\7arikh (MS), f*363 $ 
Ou. n *** 


. y - . 

y)h S* J/r Uj^ fssA 

' Aj'uls/cfi) (JO^'3 


57. £-.£.ll.P.‘332;. . >'. '■* 

58. Asar-ue-Sanadid, P,25-26; 

69. AEffiD# P.78; ‘ 

60. Ibid; 

61. ibid; 

62. List of Kohananadan and Hindu Monuments, Vol.l, P.67; 

63* See also Bis Khwaja fci Ghaukhat by Hasan Hizaml and GanJ- 
i-Tarikh by Mofti Gholam Sarvar qureshi. Giving the date 
of the death of Haziyyah Gholam Sarwar writes s 




6 ^ 

cp^^j^trj/au 
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EP ILOGUE 


Sultan Raziyyah Begum's martyrdom is one of the 
greatest trgedies of medieval India, Her wisdom won for 

her the throne of Delhi; her martyrdom gained for her the 
unique distinction of a queen who sat on the throne of gold 
as well as on the throne of hearts. She still enjoys the 
chief distinction as the Pirst and Last queen of India, Hur 
Jahan's name on coins* her signature on royal firmans, her 
title of Badshah Begum obviously oreate the impression that 
she was an Empress of Hindustan, But a critical study of the 
legends on coins# of royal firmans and contemporary records 
point to the fact that she was not a de Jure sovereign of In¬ 
dia, It was to please this rare beauty and enhance her pres¬ 
tige in the eyes of his people that Bnperer Jahangir placed 
her name on coins and imperial finnans and allowed her to give ( 
Darshan to the people. Thereafter* when the Enperor fell under 
her influence , he gradually associated her in the administra¬ 
tion of hiB empire and consulted her on all important matters. 
Emperor Jahangir's fondness for wine made him entirely depend¬ 
ent on his wife and in reality towards the close of his reign, 
when exoessive drinking shattered his constitution* his exclu¬ 
sive reliance on and full confidence in Hur Jahan's wisdom and 
ability made her all powerful and enabled her to act as the sup- 
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feme authority in the empire, Emperor Jahangir often used 
to say * 

J s 

' y/ 







? r (£ A’ 


Uranst 

*I have offered the saltanat to Bur Jahan as a gift* I 
do not want anything save one saer of wine and half seermeat 1 *. 


But here "Saltanat"* of•course* does not mean sovereignty, which 

X 

is indivisible, ismperor Jahangir did not create condominium in 
Hindustan, nor he abolished his hereditary right, nor even ab¬ 
dicated in her favour* Moreover, he did not even appoint her aa 
the heiress-apparent. He only delegated some of his powers to 
Nur Johan, she worked in reality as a Regent, although she be¬ 
haved as a ruler* The ooing were ata&ped with the names of Ja¬ 
hangir and Bur Jah&n and only those finnans were issued under 
her seal which were of minor significance, otherwise all impor¬ 
tant documents, chiefly with foreign relations, received the 
signature of the Emperor. Moreover, Ehutba, which is regarded 
as among the four essentials of royalty, was- never read in her 
name* Bur J&han was thus a representative of the empire or Kaib- 
i- Mamlikat as was understood during the §altanat Period* It was 
a second attempt of a Muslim Sing in Hindustan to associate a 
woman in the administration of the o.ountpy. But the case of Sul¬ 
tan Raziyyah is quite different from that of Bur Jahon. Raziyyah 
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was an empress de faoto and de Jure.*, 

The sudden and tragic death of Baaiyyah needs expla- 
nation, <tett medieval writers do not seem to fee in a position 
to explain its causes, while Europe and Apia tolerated a num- 
feer of queens, medieval India seems to fee almost s ;bankrupt ... 

on this account * Raziyyah’s elevation to the throne indicates, 
the enlightment of the Turks, her short reign is the triumph 

of tact and diplomace - a victory of the crown, and her tra¬ 
gic ©nd. a sad commentary on the imperfect intellectual attain¬ 
ments of a section of Muslim nobility of the 13th century. 

queen victoria was proclaimed as the Eatress of India and was 
allowed to rule in peaoe* and her reign terminated only at 

her natural death. But this queen ruled over BTdia residing 

in her own country and therefore she was considered as an 

alien ruler, oh the contrary* Raziyyah was a native of India, 

who graGed the throne of Delhi and resided in the historical 

city of Hai pithora. 

Por the final c&tasrophy of Haziyyah*s reign* which 
led to her death, some persons are prone to ascribe it to Sul- 
tan Shams-ud-din iltutmiah. They opine that her father failed 
to perceive the difficulties that might surround her on becom¬ 
ing the sultan. Such a view does not do any justice to sultan 
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Iltutmish as well as to his illustrious daughter, por she 
had given enough proof of her greatness while s^e was a Prin¬ 
cess and acquired many significant achievements before she 
became a ruler. Her virtues and achievement* -#'erily» fully 
vindicated his choice of a successor. 

It is really very unfortunate that such a remarkable 
Queen has been condemned by a number of medieval and modem. 

writers for having shown favour to her Habshi slave named Jamal- 
ud-din Yaqut, Por this offence they withhold their regards for 
her and considering her as an outcast want to keep her in eter¬ 
nal forgetfulness. But it is not easy to efface her memory# 

Justice must prevail, Joan of Are received the honour due to 
her though it took a veiy long time. Add, therefore, it is hoped 
that sultan Raziyyah, too, shall not remain crushed for ever 
beneath unjust criticism of her oharaoter, as a matter of faot, 
the medieval Muslim, writers* account of her life betray their 
disinclination to probe into the matter and present it in its 
true perspective. They took one or two words out of the pages 
of the contemporary writer - Minhaj-us-Siraj and subjected it 
to their own fancy that gave it a rainbow colour, but caused 
gfceat injustice to the once moat popular queen of India, 

Minhaj-u’s- siraj* the great historian, is the only 
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coniemporaiy writer, who was not only an eye-witness of the 
events .leading to the martyrdom of Razlyyah, but he was in 

her service and held a responsible post , He was, therefore, 

in a better position to know in detail the faots oonneoted 

with her life* He thus writes about her a 


// 
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This eulogy of the oontemporaiy historian is 
highly significant and his lamentation is fully justified. 


Sbr her great qualities of her head and heart could not save 
her from the cruel fate which threw her from the throne and 
banished her into the enemies’ territories, where peace and 
comfort could not- be expected. There is not a single word in 
the history of Minhaj, which may give rise to speculation 
that Razlyyah had any illegitimate connection with her Habshi 
slave .Ajuir Jamal-ud-din Yaqut. Minhaj simply writes : 


~ ) (S', > A /? ) A ly 

But these words £>h*A suggested 


to other writers that the 
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Empress was in love with the Abyssinian or Habshi slave, in' - 
reality the offenc for which the nobles of her time sought to 
prosecute her was that she had forgotten her own sex and pro-- 
moted a non -Turk to a position that was previously exclusive¬ 
ly reserved for the Turks. But these offences were delibe¬ 
rately committed by the Empress* Amir Khusrau informs us that 
she was actuated to do so by political necessities : 

\ t-^)/ W/i j - 3 

These were her calculated steps whereby she wanted to safe¬ 
guard her interest and inheritance, she had to fulfil the 

. ' a 

expectations of her father . Besides, she ms not/weatling, 

but a wise ruler devoted to work for the welfare of her people, 
who had reposed faith in her ability to bless them with peace 
and prosperity. Therefore, she could not brook the existence 
of a party that was bent on creating mischief and make her a 
tool in their hands. It was her firm determination to rule 
that widened the gulf between the Crown and Mobility - a fea¬ 
ture that was to take shape in England towards the close of 
the same cntury. 


If Raziyyah oould have satisfied herself by 
appointing a Regent to look after the interest of her empire, 
perhaps, she would not have suffered so miserably and enjoyed 
a long lease of life* But her ambtion and past experiences 
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establishing her reputation as the ablest and. wisest of sul¬ 
tan lltutmish's children prevented her from stooping so low 
as to make her dependents as partners in the empire and there¬ 
by make the Crown a tool in the hands of nobility.. Moreover, 
the deteriorating law and order situation at her accession - 
a legacy of the previous reign - needed a firm hand. For the 
restoration of peace and tranquility in the Saltanat it was 
essential that Bhe must destroy the mischief-mongers, adven¬ 
turers and political opportunists. The shamsi Maliks, who had 
given a good account of their ability and loyalty during the 
reign of lltutmish and Rukn-ud-din, could not tolerate her ab¬ 
solutism, especially when they peroeived that after success¬ 
fully governing the empire for three years she had come to 
stay on the throne, and if she continued they would find no 
chance to brighten up their prospect in the near future. Sul¬ 
tan lltutmish had treated them as equals and, therefore, out 
of pride they were reluctant to humble themselves before a 
ruler whether he be a Sultan Rukn-ud-din Feroze Shah or any 
other else* .And Haziyyah was more detestable to them as she 
was not of their own seac. Moreover, they regarded her a woman^ 
who was constantly flouting the sacred laws enjoined on every 
Muslim woman and oo‘ she deserved punishment. Consequently, they 

i 

engineered a plot to dethrone her and appoint a new Sultan, 
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who would act according to their dictates* 

Raziyyah, however, was shrewdc enough to know their 
mind and, therefore, she "began to take steps to reply to 
their anticipated challenge. In fact, the appointment of 
Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-din Aetkin to the post of Amir-i-Hajlb and 
elevation of &nir Jamal-ud-din Yaqut was "but a vigorous rep¬ 
ly to the nobles 1 conspiracy that aimed to put an end to her 
rule,. By" discarding purdah she wae in a "better position to 
cany on her royal duties. By appearing in the dress of a male 
sovereign, she wanted to silence those conservatives who were 
against her rule on the mere pretext that she was a woman and 
also those M who had a soft corner for her in their hearts, 

Bjt riding through the streets of her Capital* she attempted 
to increase her popularity and enhance her prestige in the 
eyes of her people and maintain close contact with them. All 
these actions of the Snpress were sure lobe characterised by 
the 13 th century critios of social behaviour as extraordinary, 
but she well succeeded in her efforts* It was fear of popular 

uprising in her favour that prevented her enemies from attempt¬ 
ing a palace revolution- or a revolt in the Capital, Binding no 
chance in the Capital or in the palace, they resorted to a trick 
to carry her away from her people who loved and honoured her, 
and also from the Capital* which they dreaded as the strong- 
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hold of the Malika. Consequently they first falsely accused 

her that she was In love with her Habshi slave (Amir Jamal 

-ud-din Yaqut) and there ty they sought to discredit her in 

the eyes of her people and then they contemplated a plan to 
' '' * \ 
incite rebellion in the distant provinces. It was to foil 

their conspiracy that Razlyyah took the step of creating a 

party of non-Turks favourable to her. she was conscious of 

racial pride of the Turks. She belonged to their race. But 

her race had turned against her. she, therefore, began to 

show favours to the non-Turks and Yaqut*s elevation to the 

royal favour was, of-course, in pursuance of this polloy. 

But unfortunately as .soon as the Stpress put this policy 

into effect, she came to grief. 

Can Amir Jamal-ud-din Yaqut*s appointment to the 
post of Amir-i-Akhur be construed as a reckless decision of 

Raziyyah? of-course, not, Ry including Yaqut among the digni¬ 
taries of the Empire, she oertainly did not make any inno¬ 
vation. He was a slave of sultan shams-ud-din Jltutmlah and 
it was he who had pronounoed his name as Jamal-ud-din Yaqut, 
and appointed him as the Amir-i-Akhur. After Uitutmish’s 
death, Yaqut enjoyed the same honour and position under Sul- 
tan Rukn-ud-din Peroae Shah, And when Raziyyah mounted the 
throne, he honestly served her while the nobles were waver- 
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ing in their decision to offer their allegiance to her* In 
the hours of trial and turbsulations Yaqut always upheld her 
cause and carried on her finnans. Therefore, Baziyyah also 

i 

respected him and showered her favours upon him "by allowing 
to retain his rank and including him. among her chief confi¬ 
dants. it is certainly unjust to stigmatize the Empress for 
this act of kindness shown to Yaqut and assail her character. 
Yaqut does not appear as a prominent figure in the "beginning 

of her reign. The rank of j^ir-io&fc&nS) was enjoyed "by another 

4 

Malik also. He was Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-din Yuzbak Tughril Khan. 

This Malik was not a non- Turk, bu!t a pure Turk being a native 
5 

of Khifchak. After the conquest of Banthambore when Raziyyah 

bestowed ranks and titles on her nobles, she did not delibe¬ 
rately sought to discredit the Turks ty showing favour to Ya¬ 
qut. On the contrary, Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-din Aetkin's appoint¬ 
ment to the post of Amir-i-Hajib clearly indicated that the 
Empress was eager to secure the good will of the Turks as well. 

It was, pf-courBe. her nobles'a hostile attitude that 
eventually plunged her to adopt a policy that was repleat with 
dangers. That a policy of open appeasement of the non -Turks 
would involve her in unforseen difficulties was quite evident 
to her . But she was adamant and ready to suffer the consequen¬ 
ces. The need of the hour was to maintain a balance of power 
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between the Turks and non-Turks in order to mauce anooeracy 
safe in Hindustan and save the Crown from becoming a shuttle- 
oock into the hands of the nobles. of-neoessity, Raziyyah 
gave preference and prominence to the non-Turks. In this res¬ 
pect, too, she made no innovation , but simply carried out 
an old tradition. Yaqut was a loyal servant of the aspire, 
and his race, too, was known to be the refuge of the perse- 
cuted Muslims, "When the pagan quresh threatened the very exis¬ 
tence of Islam, it was Abyssinia of all lands that the follow- 

6 

ers of the prophet of Islam turned for help and assylum". 

Balal, the first celebrated Muazzan, was an Abyssinian whom 

no other man than the prophet of Islam had given such an 

7 

honour for his stentorian voice. Besides, Raziyyah was the 
head of an Islamic state, following the Islamic tenets, she 
was bound to treat all men. as equal and give equal opportuni¬ 
ties of progress to all avoiding all distinctions on the basis 
of race and religion or colour and creed. 


As a matter of fact, Raziyyah*s nobles were not 

< 

as much haunted by the idea of a female sovereign guiding the 
destiny of their race, as by the fear that if chance played 
into the hands of Yaqut, he would one day acquire the sceptre 
of Delhi for himself and beoome a Sultan. Isami has explicit¬ 
ly given vent to their feelings r 


Lr 


< 
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. Moreover, these nobles became panic striken when they 
perceived the excellent handling of absolutism by Raziyyah. 

She was the first ruler eversince the establishment of the 

Saltanajb, who attempted and succeeded in governing the empire 

as an absolute monarch* Her absolutism* however, was not a 

curse for her subjects. It was quite different from that of 

her contemporary HLanche of STance, who acted as a Regent for 
' 9 

her son, Louis IX (1226-1270), but in reality she was a ruler. 

Her strong rule led to her denunciation as a tyrant. She died 
• 10 

in 1253 A.D. On the contrary, the Indian Empress was very popu¬ 
lar among her people. It was her power and popularity that be¬ 
came an eye-so re for her nobles. These nobles’ j'Saibdsy ani’ 
ambition constantly placed obstacles,while she attempted to per¬ 
form her royal duties and they eventually hastened her prema¬ 
ture death. 

After HinhaJ no medieval writer made a serious study 
of Razlyyah. It was In the next century that v/assaf only men¬ 
tioned her name and we find that he had great respeot for her, 
otherwise he would not have referred to her in his Tazjiyat- 
ul-Ansar or Tarikh-i-Wassaf and remarked thus t 

""Elien he (Altamsh) died, he left two sons and one daugh 

i . * " ’ 

ter namely Jala-ud-din, Hasir-ud-din and Raziyyah. His slaves 
1 Ulugh Khan, Katlagh Khan , Sankej Khan, Albak Khitai, Hur Beg 
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and Minad Beg Ajami forrgot their gratude to their old master» 
attacked Jalal-ud-din and aspired to independence. Jalal-ud-din 
fled in the year 651 A.H./1253 A.D.» and sought protection of 
Mongu Khan, Katla^gh Khan and Sankez Khan. Taking alarm at Ulugh 
Khan 1 a proceedings who followed Jalal-ud-din to the same court 

..... placed the virtuous R azia, the sister of Jalal-ud-din up- 

onathe throne and himself became administrator, guide, oounsel- 

• 11 
ler and ruler". 

Wassaf, no doubt, seems to be careless in presenting 
the sequence of events, but the adjeetlve he uses before the name 

of Raziyyah is significant. There is a gap of only forty years, 

when he produced his history after the completion of Minha^s 

Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, If the Empress were guilty of any offence, he 

would hot .certainly called her " Virtuous ”. And from his pages 

it is-also evident.that shamsl slaves were all vexy powerful in 

the Saltanat especially Ulugh Khan. 


The next writer who could impartially sing the vic¬ 
tories and virtues of Raziyyah was Amir Khusrau. He writes about 


her thus : 




y* (S J/ 


<->V. 


(f&'Uj* v'A?/. 
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It Is true that jyair Khusrau discusses her reign within 
a few lines* yet these lines completely exonerate her from the 

t" 

clumsy charge to which she was unjustly subjected and reveal the 
status of this great poet as a stout defender of the tragic 
qoueen. It is certainly very strange that the medieval writers, 

who came after him,readily believed in the insinuation that was 
brought against him impress and did not put faith into the words 

of Minhaj and .Amir Khusrau ,whose works they appreciated and 
regarded as the most reliable sources for the history of the 

Saltanat, , 


The fourth medieval writer who throws some light on 

Raziyyah’s reign was Isami. In his eagerness to produce a mas- 

; , 

terpiece like Pirdausi’s Shah Hama he writes a hiBtory of Hindu¬ 
stan in musical.metres, but he mixes fact with fancy* His ima¬ 
gination soars high and in consequence he gives a vivid picture 
of Raziyyah r s reign in his ]?utuh-us-Salat in. He draws materials 
from old sources including Tabaqat-l-Hasiri, but presents it 
only when it becomes interesting and illustrative, Minhaj'simply 
writes: „ J 

j <5^5 // )I /J I 

•c /* . ■ .. „ 

But Isami playes upon these words and^Cul and freely 

writes : 




) ci-!K 
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It is of-eourse, he;-who' for the first time not 
only disoloses the opinion of Iiaziyyah»s opponents before 

they took up arms against her, but expresses also his own 

opinion after she fell into their hands. He f however, does 

not directly blame her for her conduot. Giving vent to the 

feelings Of her nobles he writes : 


• ** * * 
J>\*S I (J li* A* (JjJ 

N) Hj> .1? o > 

Uy t <1* ^ 

O* Oj/f 

oUi y vfjJ 

ajJ ^ZoS r 


jj\o’y*) f !■> '> M.uU/ 14 
1 O Vjf o ] J <S Jj£ 

» i ka»<j u / 


I t • , * • 

^/\<PJA'/yj'Jl 
/ 'y “ . . * 

hJ(S>)^V , -> / u /? 
? A^JbPcJ 1 ^ 
Ojj r' 

J“**}**OJ t 

o %?■>/* S^f 




Here Isami's statement might be accepted as true,fox 
such bitter tirades of a section of Muslims against women was 
quite common in the Middle .Ages, Isami, however, does not fall 
in line with such men and despite his tendency for imaginative 
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approach to facts, he olarifies the position Of Razlyyah with 
such a remark j 


Of-course, there is nothing in SUtuh-us-Salatin 
to suggest that Isami had no respect for Raziyyah. Whatever 
he writes about her, he begins with the sentence - "I have 
heard". It means that he is not responsible for the Raziyyfah- 
Yaqut episode that is found in his book. He only put beauti¬ 
fully in black and white whatever he could get from the gossips 
of people or rumours circulating in the country. He thus writes: 




17 


It is after describing how Raziyyah behaved as a 

male sovereign that he mentions the name of Yaqut. There is 
no element of romance here, if he writes : jj y')*c*>> 

he immediately makes his position quite clear by these.lines s 

/jif.o&s o's' 18 

-j> 9. dj l> \9o/ y >9? >sr / ’ > 0 w 1 

If Yaqut held her arm by one hand to assist her in mounting a 
horse. It must be a part of his duty as an j\mir-i-.Akhur. Isami 

never seems to be critical of her conduct. For soon thereafter 

he discloses the nobles 1 s feaV" that was taxing their brain, 

their ideas in general about the women that is no less than an 
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inveterate harangue hurled at them and their plan to get rid 
of their fear $ 



> 




19 


According to Isami, Raziyyah* s fall was inherent in the logic 
of time t 

***/»* 20 

After her imprisonment he again says * 

Of-oourae, Isami depicts Raziyyah- Yaqut relation as that of 
master and slave, yet a host of writers coming after him freely 
indulge in expanding a harmless phrase into a romance of Raziyyah 
and Yaqut. Whatever he the merits of kutuh-us-Salatin, it can 
not he denied that hy introducing the element of romanoe in 
history he set a had precedent for the future writers. 


h tvn 

It was^Isami*s Putuh-us-Salatin that the Persian 
writers of the Mughal £erld& honestly drew their materials for 
the reign of Raziyyah and regarded it as indispensable source 
like the Tatjaqat-i-Baslri. In the absence of any reliable source 
they accepted Isami*s statements as perfectly true and never 
thought for a moment to probe into the allegation levelled 
against this queen, and base their judgement on their own inves- 
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tlgation.s. Isami in Futuh-us- Salatin appears to be a poet; 
more than a historian. In the moments of ecstacy occasioned 

by legend or gossip that was at his disposal, he forgets to 
ascertain the truth about the incidents. His vivid pen-pic¬ 
ture of Kaziyyah is sorrowfully damaging, because some of its 
details are not confirmed by earlier sources that have come 
down to posterity. For example j 

1. Isami* a description of jtfair. Jamal-ud-din Yaqut 
assisting the Empress whenever she mounted a horse or an 
elephant. 

2. His statement that Haziyyah was captured while 
conducting state-affairs in her Earbar. 

3. Isami totally ignores the rebellion of Malik Ikh- 
tiyar-ud-din Kabir Khan, when the Empress began to behave as 
a male sovereign and introduces Malik Altuniah as an adven¬ 
turer who never stayed at one place for a month. 

22 

y ~ ' . . „ 

' ^ <J * 


.... 4. Isami informs that Raziyyah as a prisoner in the 

fort oI*” ?T'abar iri » blocked her heart to “Latunah”, who had 
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occupied "Tabrihdah" by sheer dint of his martial prowess 
and induced him to recover the throne of Delhi for her. u 
"Latunah" agreed to comply with her request* 

5. Isami says that after her marriage with Altuniah 
Baziyyah twice attempted to regain her throne from sultan 
Muiz-ud-din Bahram shah. 

6. Again, Isami*s diversions may be seen in the 
description of the last events of the Empress's life. He 
creates the impression that after her defeat she fled to 
Tabarhindah and next time she took to heels to Kaithal. 

In view of so many diversions unsupported by previous 
sources, it Is not difficult to ascertain the value of Isam's 
art of portraiture. But it must be realised also that Isami 
composed his work in the Deccan; he resorted to the art of 
poesy and wrote rapidly; he had neither time, nor opportu¬ 
nity for making enquiry and had to record the facts and 
traditions he had taken from Delhi, 25 

IText to Isami, it is from Ibn Battutah that we know 
something about Raziyyah. He writes : 

"She ruled as an absolute monarch for four years. 

She mounted horse like men and was accused of connection with 

an 
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Abyssinian slave of hers. The aJW(iymas) agreed jso depose her 
and married to one of her relations and her brother Hasir-ud- 
din became ruler”. 24 ' 

Ibn Battutah is often quoted as an authority, but 
in the case of Raziyyah he seaas to possess very scanty know¬ 
ledge about her life. Here he appears reckless and ignorant 
of events that took place during her reign. He mainly relied 
on gossips and legends prevalent in India at his time as well 
as on his memoiy more than on genuine histories and acknowledged 
sources* His account of Raziyyah*s martyrdom has no baBis in 
previous histories and acknowledged historical works. However, 
it is certain that he does not find her guilty, fJor according 
to him she was "married to one of her relations” and her eter¬ 
nal resting place was respected as a shrine of a saiSf, 

Eight deoades after bln Battutah*sRehala, Yahyah 
Sarhindi produced his Tarikh-i-MubEirak Shahi. It is a general 
hlstoiyjbut contains a berief account of Raziyyah*s reign. His 
brevity in narrations of facts might be appreciable, but he 
has distorted facts connected with the life of the Bnpress, 

His Tarlkh supplements the work of Isami* Describing the oause-s 
of nobles*s jealousy for Yaqut he writes * 

- 3 sbiS/fj/S’ l 26 

So far he is following the previous authorities, but he adds 






to it i 


of/ t+t*/ ?*Mi 27 

« ♦* * ' / 

Z' _. / . ■ y . • 41 ‘C * y' .1 .ii . *•/ J 


•*/jh 




The last sentence has no basis and only lends mischievous 
colour to lsami*.s colourful picture of Baziyyah, Yahyah leaves 
his readers in no doubt about Yaqut*s guilt, for he proclaims 
in a poetic mood at the death of this Eabshi ; 


< Jr^*** ] >/f P> *? 


These two lines appear in some text of Tabaqat-i- 

Nasiri in the short biography of Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-din Aetkin, 

29' 

but it is certainly an interpolation* 


After the death of Amir Jamal-ud-din Yaqut and im¬ 
prisonment of Raziyyoh, Yahya does not further carry his account 
and hastily ends it after a few sentences through whioh he in¬ 
forms about the accession of Sultan Muiz-ud-din Bahrain Shah. 

He then again moralises in a poetic mood : 

a}Jj ; /U 30 

mX'js 

Yahyah, no doubt, tries to give the life-story of 
Raziyyah, but it betrays his lack of knowledge about her life. 
His moralising is never upto the point and seems to be out of 
season. It is in the next chapter that he again picks up her 
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story and describes how ahe/eventually put to death* , 

Although during the Saltanat Period a number of wri¬ 
ters produced their works that may well be termed as classics 
of all times, yet neither gia-ud-din Barani and Shams siraj 
Af if ,-nor Hasan siijzi and Ain-ulwMulk thought it prudent or 
necessary to do justice to Raziyyah. Her story could not be a 
proper theme for a historian, poet or a hageologist. After Yah- 
yah no writer or poet presents the life-stoiy of the Empress 
till the Saltanat becomes extiitet and- India sees the advent of 
the Mughals, During these years that cover more than a century 
and a half, she seems to be a forgHD^feten queen. It is after such 
a long interval that Emperor Akbar's interst in the histories 
of earlier rulers led to the compilation of a number of general 
historiesyshich acknowledged her as one of the sultanjof Hindustan 
and presented her life-story, though in berief. Her memory was 
thus again revived. 

In the galaxy of Mughal historians, Uizam-ud-din Ahmad 
tops the list. He completed his work in 1594 A.B. He was bound 
to refer to Raaiyyah's reign as he was compiling a general his¬ 
tory and she was an important character in history - a heroin of 
a real and great tragedy. Hut his pen picture of this Empress is 
no better than that was presented by Isami. He readily accepts 
Isami’s statements and regards them as perfectly true. Like Yah- 
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yah he indulgeo in ©sanding a haimleaei phrase of Hinhaj* 
H© thus writes * 

& ocJjJ^C v31 

✓ * • 

- J^-L^.jv'r^i/ J" O C^j 


Neither iilhhaj and Issmi* nor ItnrBatuttah and 
Yafayah mention that /smir Jn6j®J,«»ud»din Yn^ut was promoted to 
the rank of /jnlr-ul Oiaara* hut HiBanwud-din .And adds this 
titlo to the name of the Hahohi slave and aentiona no source 
for doing 00 # He makes another fantastic addition when he in* 
forms that Yaqut aeoiated Hasiyy&h in mounting her horae/ele- 
phon t hy placing hi a hand under h er simp it and that ahe be¬ 
came her fiance* Again# it wao he who#for the first time gives 
the information about her death expressing his doubt# ; *aul* 
tan Haoiyyah and Holik Altuninh fell into the hands of the 
Zemindars and wore killed# and according to another verdict 

they wore produced before sultan ^hram shah,who put them to 

32 

death on 20th Babi-ul-Awwal# 037 4*8*** 

In view of such glaring and baaolese additions# 
Hizam*ud*.din Ahmad might well ho eenoured# hut he waa writing 
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in a totally changed atmosphere and for him Sultan Raziyyah 
had reigned in an almost anticjiia&ed antiquity* 

Babaqat-i-Akbari was the earliest complete general 
histoiy produced, during the Mugh&l Period* It served as the 
basis for other historical works, for example, Badauni*a 
Muntakhab-ufi- Tawarikh /and Ferishta's Gulshan-i-Ibrahimi (T*- 
rikbul-Ferishta* Baqi*s Memoirs of Abdul Rahim Khan-i-Hhanan 
or Maasir-i-Rahimi. 


Badauni gives an account of Raziyyah’s reign* But 
like Yahyah«s it ia not only beriaf* but also full of errors* 
Here he seems to be a blind imitator- of the writer of Tarikh. 
i- Mubarak Shahi, In his hands the tragic queen further suffers 
miserably, for playing upon lsami , e line 
he thus writes * 

Opt O^Jjb ... 33 

Of-course, in exposing the guilt of Rasiyyah, Badauni seems 
to be more prompt than Yahyah. He forgets in his zeal to re¬ 
cord that Yaqut was killed* though ho records that Yaqut was 
promoted to the rank of Amir-ul Hmara* Aocor3i'n ( g.n to - him* 
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34 

he was imprisoned in the fort of Tabarhindah - a fact 
unsupported by previous histories. After •wenti'o.lni'wgthiB 
event, he ends the story of the Empress with four lines 
in verse in which he indulges in moralising : 


O'? A / 35 

( c 

Qj, f ( J y '* 


It is in describing the next reign that Badauni again con¬ 
tinues the story of Raziyyah till he finishes it with the 
tragic end of her life. His description of the final catas- 
rophy is quite different. He seems to have consulted Isami 
and Hizam-ud-din, but presents his own views as he writes t 

He then reproduces Yahya’s poetic lines and sings in the 
same tune * 



Unlike Eadauni the writer of Gulshan-i-Ibrahimi 
seems to take a lively interest in the tragedy of Raziyyah. 
After centuries he was the first man to probe,into the alle¬ 
gations brought against her and record the historical facts 
so far as possible. Like Minhaj he is all praise for Raziyyah, 
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though he differs in some detils from him. From his statements 
he unmistakably appears as the stout defender^' of the honour 

and prestige of the Empress, but it is sorry to say that his 
figurative words have been explained by some writers in the 
light of Isami’s observations without any due regard to Taba- 
qat-i-Kasiri of Minhaj. Still more., the translators of Tarikh- 
i-Ferishta totally ignore, the last line in verse that is 
found in the manuscript and best text editions of this work, 
Ferishta, no doubt, follows MinhajjWhen he thus extolls the 
virtues of the Empress : 

Jst> l38 

- jlx>*Ws fiflf 

Unlike Minhaj, however, he records that the Empress began to 
rule dressed as a male sovereign in the very beginning of her 

reign, that is, in the year 634 A,H,/ 1235 A.D., and acquired 

martyrdom on 25th HELbi*"Ul*^K^h^ a#H«/ 25th October, 

A.D, Again, following Nizam-ud-din he scrupulously writes j . 

. 39 

M si ^ ^c) 1 ? 

j/ tit*; iy^^csj ~ 

in other details connected with the later life of the Bnpress 
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he seems to have depended more on Uizam-ud-din thanMinhaJ. 

Bit he does not betray an interest in expanding, a word or 
phrase like Isami or Yahyah or Nizam-ud-din Ahmad,He attempts 
to describe the plain truth that he found in the pages of 
these writersjwho had preceded him. 

It will be noticed that the words used 

by MinhaJ , which gave currenoy to the rumour of sultan Ra- 
ziyyah’s romance with her Habshl slave, Amir Jamal-ud-din 
Yaqut, have been used by the same writer oh four other oc¬ 
casions. Dealing with the reign of Sultan Rukn-ud-din Foroze 
Shah he writes i 

ujfj'jt (jC»l^O£ : 40 

**- (c> 

prior to this period, Minhaj used the words when he 
writes about qutb-ud-din Aibak’s promotion to the rank of Amir- 
i-Akhur : 

-A41 

Hext Minhaj uses the words in connection with the 
Malika of sultan shams-ud-din Iltutmish : 

^ aSj^o 42 
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Again* .he sees the words while giving the short biog¬ 
raphy of Malik Hindu Shan s 


'—yj> 43 


Prom these sentences where Minhaj uses the word ■ * •/* 
it is quite clear that this word in ‘the pages of Hlnhaj has 
no ambiguous meaning and it simply means "nearness' 1 . The 
post of Amir-ul- Akhur or shahang-i-Pilan (Superintendent of 
Elephant) enabled such an officer to take his position near 
the throne and acquire royal favour and confidence. This is 
exactly what Minhaj wants to say and nothing elde. Bit other 
writers treat it as a magic-box contianing a secret and get 
an opportunity to castigate the Empress for having fallen in 
love with her Habshi slave. Perl3hta repeats the sentence used 


by Yabyah : (fjif* dajs* 44, 

but he attaches no importance to it considering the role of 
an .Amir- 1- Akhur as is evident from his moralising towards the 
close of his narrative. 


Perishta makes ubo of all available sources at his 
disposal and at the close of his account of Raziyyah’s reign 
leaves a post script appealing to the judgement' of well informed 
persons to discover the truth,and immediately thereafter he 
expresses his own views about the final catasrophe of her 
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reign ; 


<jV,U- 45 

~<S;1 £z nfif 

n C'J/Crr^cJ^X^ 

LjJv’JC^ '(^ 46 


Trans* 

The shrewd and intelligent persons knowiwho blew this 
wind of calamity and also know the storm that uprooted the 
rose and riches of Raziyyah. What connection ha® the Habsh i 
slave with the itfair-ul-Utaara of Delhi and what cMlm has the 
minion to act as the guide of the crowned Empress? 


Verse , This (storm) rose from this country and not from 
the country of Habsh. 


Or 

This calamity was caused bya a Malik and not by 
a native of Habsh i.e the Habshi slave, Jimir 
Jamal-ud-din Yaqut. 


md thus Eerishta exonerates Yaqut, though he doeB not 
disagree with Eizam-ud-din that he was promoted to the rank 
of Amlr-ul-Umara. But it must be realised that the rank of 
Amir-ul-Umara was not created during the Saltanat period. 
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It was for the first time that this title was associated 
with the name of Yaqut by Nizaan-ud-din Ahmad, who seems to 

he quite ignorant of this fact. The verse ending the narra¬ 
tive fairly indicated that Perishta held responsible a Ma¬ 
lik' f®r the great tragedy of H Malka-i«Dauran H (queen of all 
a^ea), He does not mention his name, but it may be conve¬ 
niently pupposed that Malik Altuniah or Mal ik Aotkin was 
mainly resposible for all the troubles and misfortunes that 
eventually terminated her life and rule, 

Yaqut*o innocence is further confirmed ty Minhaj’s 

. / f 

words - (they martyred him) . It is by common consent 

that the word ,, Shaheed H indicates a person who sacrifices 
his/her life for a just and noble cause, Yaqut, no doubt, 
died while fighting for his sovereign and upholding 0 just 
cause, for Raziyyah was not an usurper, but a duly elected 
Sultan loved and admired by her peo'ple. If she Were otherwise, 
Perishta would not have given her life-account under such 
fascinating title : 

Trans y 

Account of the life of the Queen of all ages, Bllqls 
Jahan, Raziyyah sultan, daughter of sultan Shams-ud- 
din lltutmish. 

The authors of Ain-i-Akabari, Haft Aqlim, and Maasir- 
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i- Rahimi writing in the same period, make no comment on 
Raziyyah*s reign and do not find any fault with her as a 
ruler save that she was a woman. They give a berief. aocount 
of the Empress, But she does not appear in their eyes to 
be unworthy to receive tributes from the posterity. Like 
Kizam-ud-din Ahmad or Badauni neither Abul Pazal and Moham¬ 
mad Amin Rail, nor Abdul Baqi Nihavandi display any interest 
in recording Raziyyah-Yaqut episode. On the contrary, there 
is no mention of it in Ain-i-Akbari an3 Haft Aqlim. 

Besides, There are other Persian chronicles, 
which do not include Yaqut*s fables, e.g Zabdat-ut-Twarikh, 
Rauzat-us-Safa, Rauzat-ut-Tahirin(MS) and Tazkirat-ul-Mulk 
(MS), Another history that was written tty Mir Masum totally 
ignores the reign of Sultan Raziyyah, but in doing so the au¬ 
thor does not mention any thing about Sultan Rukn-ud-d±n also, 
and oomes to the reign of 3ultan Masood, for he i3 writing 
a local history. 

It is interesting to note that during the Mughal 
Period some non-Muklims also took a lively interest in wri¬ 
ting history in Persian,. One of them was $ae Brindraban, who 
wrote Lub-ut-Tawarikhin 1694 A.D, He honestly imitates Pe¬ 
rish ta, but in recording Raziyyah’s reign he omits Perishta’s 
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last line in verse,* Still he regards her as a sovereign 
possessing all the good qualities that are indispensable 

for a g®od and able ruler* 

IT ext year, another non-Muslim sujan Ray produced 
his E&ulasat-ut-Tawarikh (1695-96 A.D.). He gives a very cu¬ 
rious version of Yaqut's story. In his narratives it was’ 

Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-din Aetkin,whom he (Sails "Miskeen" {C/^) 
and not Yaqut, who assisted the Empress in mounting her horse 

or elephant. He thus writes r 

hjUvf I jy^ 0.. .. 

-j>y^ 

For his statement Sujan Ray does not mention the souroe and 
certainly he seems to be a little confused in handling the 
events in his eagerness, perhaps, to rescue the Empress from 
unjust criticisms of the past, 

Of-course, with a few exceptions, the latter.Per- 
sian writers seem to be interested more in including the Em¬ 
press's name among the sultans of Delhi than accusing her for 

the favour shown to her Habshi slave. As for example, Hadiqat- 
us -Safa criticises the conduct of Raziyyah in these words * 

(. 50 

Bit on the other hand, the author of Rauzat-ua- Safa applauds 
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the virtues and achievements of Raziyyah, He does not re- 

51 

cognize Yaqut as Amir-ul-ltaiara, hut as an Amir-i-Lashkar, 

This certainly indicates a new trend in writing the history 

of Raziyyah. He also thinks that Yaqut was "martyred". He 
not only dismisses Yaqut *b story, but also pays high tri¬ 
butes to the Empress, which once more recall Minhaj's glow¬ 
ing tributes for Raziyyah* 

After a careful Analysis of evidences it appears 
that Raziyyah-Yaqut romance is a freak of fancy, a misohie- 
uroua plot engineered by the enemies of Raziyyah and that this 
romance has been kept alive and handed down to posterity by 

those writers who relied mainly(on gossips and wished to adorn 
their narrative with a tint of romance for the amusement of 

their readers. Moreover, in the light of contemporary evi¬ 
dences ahe is absolutely innocent- a virtuous lady without 
any iota of doubts. Verily, after impartial investigations 
Sultan Raziyyah conspicuously shines forth as a marvellous 
sovereign and a great Shaheed, who gave her life in the ser¬ 
vice of her subjects and Saltanat* 

Coming to the British Period it may be noticed 
that for a very long time the British writers based their 
histories of Mhslim India on some Persian sources, in the 
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19th oentury a number of such historical works appeared 

which served as .text * books in educational institutes. In 
1803 A.D.» Alexander Dow produoed History of Hindustan, 
whioh he based on Perishta/s Tarikh. Dow regarded Tarikh- 
i-Perishta as an authentic history of India. He follows it 
minutely in describing the reign of Sdltan RaziyyaJh, but . 
he reserves his own judgement, as he concludes with this 
remark : 

"Thus died, the Empress deserving a better fate, 
after a reign of three years, six months and six days", 52 

Elphlnstone is more clearer than Dow in expressing 
his views about the Empress, He first points out that "Bhe 
: appeared daily on her throne in the usual habit of a Sultan, 
, gave audience to all comers, reformed the abuses which had 
crept in under the last government, revised the. laws, de¬ 
cided suits of importance and evinced qualities of a just 
and able sovereign", 53 

He then observes, "But her talents and virtues 
were insufficient to protect her from the effeot of a single 
weakness. It was shown in the extraordinary mark of favour^ 
which she showered upon her Master of Horse, who to make her 
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partiality more degrading was an Abyssinian slave“.54 


hereafter,he emphatically says, “It does not appear 
that her fondness was criminal, since the greatest breach of 
decorum alleged against her is her allowing the Abyssinian 
to lift her on her horse55. 


Though Slphinstone recognises her virtues, yet he 
ascribes her downfall to her rash policy of appeasement of 
the non-Turks, in his opnion she made here a fatal mistake. 

He thus writes j 

“It was, however, imprudent in the highest degree, 
for by raising her favourite to the office of Anir-ul-Uinara, 
which gave him rank aiMaw over all other courtiers, she aionoe 
disgusted her nobility and furnished them with a plausible 
ground for exciting a clamour against her". 56 


In expressing these views Elphinstone, of-course, 
could not verify the statement of the Persian writers, who 
informed that Yaqut was promoted to the rank of Anir-ul-tBnara. 
He readily believed in their words and honestly followed them. 


Similar views about the Empress have been expressed 
by Henry Beveridge in his History of India published in 1862 
A.D. He observes ; 


"It does not seem that her honour was compro¬ 
mised for the utmost said against her in this respect is that 
she allowed him to lift her up when she mounted on her horse¬ 
back". 57 
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Unlike these English historians. Sir Edward Sulli¬ 
van is, however, veiy severe in his attack upon the fair 
Sultan >of JLfodustan, His hook. - The Conqurorf,Warrior and 
Statesmen of India - appeared in 1866 A.D. Describing the 
reign of sultan Raziyyah, he passed the following judgement 
after quoting a poet : 

"Woe to the land where a "minor ruler 
or a iroman hears sway," says the Hindu hard Chundi and cer¬ 
tainly in the instance, the faminine attributes of the heart 
of the Sultana quite outbalanced the masculine qualities of 
her head; the•injudicious elevation of an Abyssinian slave 
tp the command of her armies roused the indignation of the 
nobles of her court; she and.her paramour were deposed and 
subjected to cruel death", 58 

In his HiBtory of India ,Talboy 7/heeler also appears 
as one of the unjust critics of Raziyyah's character. Accord¬ 
ing to him, she committed a sin and consequently suffered. 

Likewise, W*PiAndrew in his India And Her neighbours 
holds Raziyyah responsible for her misfortunes, though he 
conveys his opinion in a milder tone. 



Por such a harsh criticism of Ruziyyah’s conduct -ty 
Wheeler and his f&llowers, the clue might benveniently he 

found in Edward Thomas’s The Chronicles Of The Pathan Kings 

Of Delhi that appeared in 1871 A.D. Under the headline, "The 

Celebrated queen Regnant of Hohammadan India", he writes : 


"Raziah, the daughter of Alt&msh, succeeded to the poss¬ 
ession of the Capital on the fall of ghah Turlcon - the mother 
of Rukn-ud-din in the third month of a.Hj 634*- The ministers 
at her father’s court had been scandalized at the preference 
he had proposed to extend to a daughter, in suppression of the 
claims of adult male heirs to the throne; but the sultan 
justified his appointment, the exclusion of which was, however, 
evaded alike on account of the demerits of his sons and the 
gifts and acquirements of his daughter who had been brought up 
under a degree of freedom from the seclusion enjoined for females , 

by the more severe custom of ordinary Muslim house-hold, aided 
by the advantages incident to the exalted position by her mother 
as chief and independently domiciled wife? 59 


Thomas wants to create the impression that the imp¬ 


ress enjoyed freedom of action even before she came to the 

cj&ar 

throne. But it is notion what ground he suggested that she 
was brought up "under a degree of frceedom from seclusion", 
Minhaj, the contemporary writer, does not give such an infor¬ 
mation. That she observed purdah even when she performed her 
royal duties has been info.rmed by almost all the medieval 
writers, iptir Khusrau’s short comment point-to the fact that 
can not be overlooked ; 
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«&ien Edward Thomas found princess Raziyyah as a 
free girl, it is no wonder that he could then write about 

her unscrupulously in the following words t 

"It was not that a virgin queen was forbidden 
to love | she might have indulged herself in a submissive 

Prince Consort or revelled almost unchecked in the dark 

recesses of the Palace Harem, but wayward fancy pointed in 
a wrong direction and led her to prefer a person employed 
about her court, an Atyssinian moreover, the favour extend¬ 
ed to whom the Turk nobles resented with one accord". 61 

Such an unjust and vile oritioism of the Empress's 
character certainly does not mss add to the credit of Ed¬ 
ward Thomas. 


Luckily the tragic Queen had found in modem times 
a galaxy of eminent writers who have courageously opposed 
the-views of Edward Thomas and rescued her from oblivion 
to which she had been subjected for an imaginary offence. 

One such writer- is Raverty - the celebrated translator of 
Mlnhaj's Tabaqajj-i-Haslri. Rejecting the views of Edward 
Thomas he writes : 


"Here is a proof of what a deal may be made of a 
little. Our author (Minhaj) is the sole authority for those 
statement in the Tabaqat-i-Akbari, Perishta and Eadaun; each 
of whom in rotation enlarge upon and exaggerate our author's 
words....,..". 62 

And these words were f which if rendered 
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into English,.give the meaning of "acquired favour" or as 
Elliot and Eowson translated the sentence-"Ja^ial-ud-din 

Yaqut, the superintendent of the stable was made a perso¬ 
nal attendant”. In Minhaj f B words there is, of-ooureei nothing 
to actuate one to wishful thinking. Therefore, Baverty has 
rightly observed ; 


"I think the character'of the princess haB been 
assailed without a Just cause.’.How it is veiy possible 
that it was of the duty of the Lord of the stable or his pri- 
viledge, to assist his sovereign to mount when he or she rode 
forth and that such an act might not have been occasioned 
through any undue fimiliarity; only what was applicable to a 
male sovereign, according to Musalman ideas, waa not so to a 
female* However, the Lord of the Stable being an Abyssinian, 
this wds with her assumption of male attire, pleas sufficient 
to the rebellious Turk Malika - the remainder of the Chahalgan 
Mamlukes - to rebel against sovereign too energetic for them 
in their ambitious designs 11 ,• 63 


J.D.Hees in his histoiy “The Hohammadans",' which 
he completed in 1894 a.D«'» frankly announces that “Ho greater 
familiarity was proved to exist between them'*. 64 

Stanly Lane-poole also makes similar statements 
in his Medieval India Under Mohammadan Buie (1903 A,L,), He 
thus writes * 


"She did her best to prove herself a man*,, but 
nothing could convince the Turkish Chiefs that a woman could 

or should lead them,..,,,, Basia's preferance for the Abys¬ 
sinian Yaqut, though perfectly innocent so far as many evi- • 
denceo go, roused the Jealousy of the dominant Turks". 65 
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H.G.Keen, who wrote History of India in 1906 A.D.» 
makes no reference to Xaqut’s episode and does not "believe 
even that she gave any cause for speculation about her pri¬ 
vate life. On the contrary, he thinks that she was of quick 
intelligence and true courage and maintained herself for 
sometimes in the trying position to which she had attained, 
M If Bhe failed"» he assures, "the times were too Btormy for 
any nammm HQnu, but a very strong one", 66 


Smith also makes no comment on Raziyyah-Yaqut rela¬ 
tion in the Oxfdrd History Of India (1919 A,.D.), He refers 
to the Empress thus : 

"She did her best to play the part of a man. She 
took active part in the wars with refractory Hindus and re¬ 
bel Musalmans chiefs riding on elephant in the sight of all 
man. Bat her sex was against her, she tried to compromise 
by marrying a chief, who had opposed her in rebellion* Even 
that experience did not save her"*67 

George Dunbar in his History Of India accepts the 
statements of MinhaJ in praise of Sultan Raziyyah as per¬ 
fectly true and further adds : 


».yet it was the century in which slave wife of 

Saladln^ grand nephew ruled in Egypt and defeated the crusade 
of St. Luis of Prance and a Princess - the last of the house 
of Salghar - reigned for nearly twenty five years in Prance,"68 
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Again, Wolseiey Haig/in*h Cambridge History of India, 
Vol.3, frankly point* out that he does not like to side with 
those who try to tarnish the fair name of sultan Saziyyah. 

He writes : 

"Later historians suggest or insinuate that there 
was impropriety in her relation with him (Yaqut), hut the 
contemporary chronicler makes no such an allegation and it 
is un-necQssajy to believe that she stooped to such a con¬ 
nection, for the mere advancement of an African was suffi¬ 
cient to excite the jealousy of the Turkish nobles, who 
formed a close corporation". 69 

It is thus quite clear that modern writers*s atti¬ 
tude towards Raziyyah had considerably changed. The English 
translation of Tarlkh-i-Perishta attempted by Briggs and Dow 
had facilitated the work of early English, historians in com¬ 
piling the history of Huslim India, but they could do no more 
than mere translation of Ferishta *s Tarikh and 3n th© case of 
history of Raziyyah’s reign, thede translation works are 
defective. Therefore, the writers who depended entirely on 
them could not do full justice to the Empress. Briggs offers 
the translation of Ferishta‘s account of Raziyyah upto the 
lines that serve as a post-script and Leave the readers in a 
pensive mood, but he omits the verse that Ferishta immediate¬ 
ly inserts as a reply to the question put into the post-script. 
Without the verse it is impossible to realise the views of 



1 fferishia - about the Pair sultan of Hindustan and the first 
singular diversion in the attitude of a writer towards her 

after centuries. Here Perishta throws a challange to those 
who accuse the Empress* for he does not leave his readers 
in any doubt about the culprit, who worked for her downfall 
as well as plotted to destroy her image of a virtuous lady, 
and her records as an able administrator. In the 14th centu¬ 
ry .Amir Khusrau did not hesitate in extolling her virtues and 
valour and after him it was £erishta who describing the facts 
connected with her life impartially sought to silence her ene¬ 
mies. Next comes Raverty, who seems to be her ardent defender. 

Bjt offering a translation of Tabaqat-i-Nasiri he has done a 
unique service to the impress, for k© ha© thus placed before 
his readers the views of the oonteamporaxy writer, MinhaJ-us- 
Siraj, who saw Raziyyah in the craddle, on the throne, and in 
the grave. His translation in simple ©lglish is immensely use¬ 
ful as it facilitated the work of modem historians by bringing 
forth the faots connected with the Malika’s life and enabling 
them to examine the views of the medieval writers.. Briggs t 
translation is a huge work that provided incentive for the 
translation of other Persian historical sjorks. Haverty’s attempt 
to translate Tabaqat-i- Nasirii'.proved a great success and his 
wotk with his critical comment wherever neoessaiy is invaluable. 
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After independence (1947 a.D-.Q* a fresh attempt is- 
being made to reproduce the history of ancient and medieval 
India • The present writers have abundant materials and 
greater facilities for writing histories. The Asiatic Society 
of Bengal(India) has a very valuable collection of Arabic, 
Persian, and Urdu manuscripts and has published, edited, and 
printed texts of almost all the principal medieval Indo-Per- 
slan histories. Then there have appeared Sir Henry Elliot'B 
and Prof. John Dowson’s History of India As Told By Its Histo¬ 
rians in eight volumes* These are translation into English 
of Indian histories written in Arabic and Persian during the 
medieval period. These works have influenced a number of 
students in the first four decade of the present century - 
Englishmen, Hindus, and Muslims and still their value as 
compendium of historical materials is constant. I$r virtue of 
these works and individual efforts to divulge the truth, many 
significant conclusions have been made and numerous puxzles 
of history have been solved. 

In the light of available evidences and honest 
researoh and keeping in view the time and situation prevail¬ 
ing in the 13th oentury, sultan Raziyyah Begum undoubtedly 
appears to be a-victim, who during her own life-time, was 
unjustly subjected to oppression and ignomy, but who deserves 
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a better fate. jiT EM ^ ji(^ ^trepi » ;(Trutii alone 
matters). And of-course, sultan Raziyyah besides being a 
paragon of. beauty was the supreme embodiment of courage, 

determination and right judgement. She attempted to do what 
she considered to be good for her subjects and Saltanat 
she attested! to do what she she considered to be good for 
her subjects and Saltanat and she attempted to do in the 
teeth of opposition and without any fear of violent declama¬ 
tion %£ her enemies. If she could not crush them and instead 
suffered martyrdom, it was not due to her lack of courage 
or ability or due to her frailty, but because she was born 
before her time. That she came to the throne at a time when 
lawlessness and disorder was rampant is an acknowledged fact; 
and that she could evolve order out of ohaos and lead her 
countiy from chaos to cosmos within a Bhort time is a suffi¬ 
cient proof ftf her great abilities. In an age when arbitrary 
government wa3 working in different countries of Europe, and 

even in England Henry 111 (1216-72 A.Dv) was attempting to 

70 

imitate the continental methods of arbitrary government, 
Haziyyah seems to be a solitary example of an enlightened 
monaroh. For a time she acted as an absolute ruler, but she 
could never be a despot. Her absolutism was to facilitate the 
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working of socialism and democracy in .a land full of con¬ 
trasts, Ho doubt, in the eyes of impefctial observers she * 
will virtually appear as an inspirer of national unity* 
political stability and economic prosperity and social,jus¬ 
tice, an 'expoh'ent of peace, freedom, equality and frater¬ 
nity, All these principles in modern world are highly honoured 
as great. The spirit which sultan Baziyyah Begum left is 
still operative and is constantly struggling to ensure the 
benefits of these progressive principles to the people of 
Hindustan, In the midBt of opposition Mrs, Indra Gandhi*s 
services to the nation once more refresh the memory of those 
days in the 13th century^when Sultan Raziyy&h Begum was en¬ 
gaged in establishing a popular government - a harbinger of 
paradise on earth, A virtuous lady, the impress has at last 
been redeemed, though the-nemesis took a long time to come 
in response to the lamentations of this tragic figure of 
Indian Bis to ly. 
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APPJSfPIX. . (A). 

■ , *. • » 4 

CONTROVERSY OVER. THEtlEAME OP SULTAN SHAHS-UP-BUI ELTPTMISH 


Sultan Shams~ud~din| the third ruler of the Saltanat 

, ' 5 * 

of Hindustan, is one of the few rulers of the world ; whose name 
has .created-an interest for the students of History, Badauni 
for the first time in his Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh gave the mean¬ 
ing of the Sultan’s name. He writes j . „ 

J&l »«* j»l> »► cif 1 

But the contemporary writers r Hasan Nizami, Phkhr-ud-din Mubarak 
Shah and Minhaj-Sifaj - do not ascribe any reason for the Sul¬ 
tan’s name, though in the histories they have given the nueaning 
of sultan (^tb-ud-din Aiba k ’s name,who was previously known as 
Malik Qutb-ud-din Aibak, the favourite slave of Sultan Shihab- 
ud-din alias Mohammad Ghori. 




Of the Persian writers, however, the authors of Mirat- 
ul-Alam and Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh, following Badauni, have ex¬ 
plained the word and sujan Roy Batalwi has added his own obser¬ 
vation also,. He writes s f ^ j ^ f )J\ J&l. 1 • 

- o> fis cdil/ >liu- < 4tj> S'S* I T)\i^ 

v . , X ..... . 

With the few exceptions, no medieval Persian writer attempt 
ed to introduce any meaning to the name of the sultan or dis- . 

cussed its correct form. Yahyah, Amir Khusrau, Isami, Abul Pazal 
Nizam-ud-din Ahmad* Perishta - all these celebrated writers and 


1. Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh, page 190; 
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chief authorities for the histoiy of the sultan, hare avoid¬ 
ed to express any openion over this problem. They have gene¬ 
rally used the vrord &*** 1 and some of them like Yahyah, Ab¬ 
dullah Mohammad, Mohammad Khavand have . 


On the ooins of this sultan, of-oourse, his name 
is variously inscribed * (S~***ii i - JL*- 1 l 

Likewise, there is nd unifoxmity in the form of his name in 
his inscriptions, Nevertheless, no medieval Persian writer 
indulged into any controversy over the name. At last their re¬ 
ticence provoked such comment from E.Thomas s 

"Neither oriental authors, nor Indian moneyers seem 
to have had any veiy definite idea of the correct orthography 

of the name of this king. Wassaf gives it as Alitmish, Bashid- 
ud-din, Mir Khavand, author of Khula sat-ut-Akhbar, all differ 
slightly in their mode of spelling of the word and the masters' 
of the Delhi-Mint will be seen to have been as little critical. 
The indicision of these last is somewhat to be excused, seeing 
that the origin of the title in question, in its Turky form is 
still indeterminate. Gen* Briggs supposed that the name was de¬ 
rived from (in Modem Turky) "sixty", which number——— 

he had once realised in the slave market. But Badauni &ives a 
veiy different version of the derivation of the name ——— 

I have submitted this passage (lines from Badauni*6 
Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh) with the entire range of variants to Mr, 
Redhouse (a Turkish scholar) in the hope that he might solve 
the difficulty of the origin of the name* His reply was not con¬ 
clusive, though its grammatical criticism may chance to promote 
an eventual solution of the enigma", 

Thomas then himself hazards conjecture with regard 


1, Vide, Tarikh-i-Mubarakshahi, page 16, Zafar-ul-Walihi- Bi-Muz- 
zaffar-wa-Alihi, vol.2, page 607; Rauzat-us-Safa, Vol.4, page 
218. 
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to the meaning and form of the Sultan’s name* He writes : 

“Taking Badauni’a paragr&ph^r text, I may point out 
that though csi means moon and t_p^ may stand for it 

was eclipsed, etc,, "being always employed to express the phe¬ 
nomenon of the eclipse, ’the moon is or was eclipsed’ 

an eclipse of the' moon, still the jJ. of our word 
is out of the requirement . Badauni’s remark may he one of 
the eastern guesses one so often meets with and really beside 
the mark? but taking it as it stands and weighing also the 
Sanskrit transcription- I would suggest that 

the _£)_ has become misplaced by tne transcribers and that 
the name really was one of the two possessive compounds shown 
above, the _J_ being dropped in writing a? *it is found^io 
Indian-Turki Lexicon. This would make Cr^c I or <&***£* ' » 
This latter being nearer to the Sanskrit transcription and 
to the Persian pVyey* , viz ’ay-tutulmasi’ eclipse 6f the 
mopji. To be correct, this should be written in twp words- 
&^($\ and more correctly still with -3 , as (s^j>cs> 

1 

Stanley Lane Poole, on the other hand suggests that 

• vs** 

the correct form of the name is J (Iltutmish), which 

signifies hand-grasper. He writes * 

" Altamish or Altamsh. is the Persian spelling,but 

the original Turki name, as written on ooins and, inscrip- 

2 

tions and transliterated into Hagri, was probably iltutmish 1 2 ’. 


another Turkish scholar Dr. Barthold re-examined the 
question in 1907 A.D., and suggested that the word was really 
ILTUTMISH meaning “Maintainer of the Kingdom". He pointed out 
that the reading « Tut ’ is supported by a veiy fine manuscript 
of Taj-ul-Maasir of Hasan Hizami, dated A.H.829 in the Uhiversi- 

1. Chronioles, page.43 

2. Medieval India Under i&hammadan Rule, page 70. 
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ty Library of St. peters-burg in which the *tp vowel mark 
is shown* 

As a matter of faot Altamsh is not a rare name among 

the Turks. Even history knows some persons of this name. A 

• » - / 

Haji Altamsh -was sent as an ambassador of Abdullah Khan Uz- 

2 

bek to Akbar in S>79-980 A.H. Malik Eeroze Shah Altamsh, Shah- 

zada of Kwarian was one of the Grandees of Sultan Shams-ud- 

3 i 

din Iltutmish. Likewise, litutmiah was not unoommon among the 

Turks* An Amir named Iltutmish al-Turki was governor of Al- 
4' 

Eayy. 


Minhaj has used in his Tabaqat-i-Nasiri the word 
But Eakhr-e-Muddbbir in his Adab-ul-IIarb uses ^ * In sul¬ 
tan Shams-ud-din’s insbriptions, too, these two forms are vi¬ 
sible, It is only on his coins that the four forms can easily 

* n mr* 

be seen* Of these, as-iJ.Wright observes, Or***' (Iltutmish) 

6 

is by far the commoner. 


Ibn Batuttah is the only writer who uses ’Lalmish* 
and he ascribes no reason for it* Isami is another writer, 


l.SJ>$W, P.70. 

2. AM.ff. Set. 

3. TB.P.177.1*7* 
4.SJCO.P.70* 

5. ~Ad§h-ul-Harb • P * 16 * 

6. S3>CM,F.70. 
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who usgd the word « it is found also in Tarikh-i-Jahan- 
Kushan* Giving its English translation, J.A.Boyle points out 

that for the last fifty years or so the name of the sultan 

3 • 

has been written ILTUTMISH . still the curiosity remains to- 

find out the correct meaning and fonn (spelling) of the name 

of the Sultan, In 1950 a Turkish scholar again attempted to 

solve the puzzle and suggested that the name was Iletmiah , . - 

And his suggestion has been accepted by some writers and edi- 

' -4" 

tors of the Encyclopaedia of Islam* 

Upto now almost a dozen scholars have attempted to 
solve the problem, but it is becoming more complicated than 
before. It is not neoessary that a proper name should have a 
meaning or a fixed spelling and pronunciation. Therefore, after 
so many centuries it seems really veiy strange to gain some¬ 
thing out of the suljban’s name by discussing its etemology and 

Y • • " • * 

orthography. It is possible that the various fom of the word 
came into light according to the weet will of the Sultan, with 
the available materials we oan safely decide what ig the com¬ 
monest form and this' is undoubtedly ILTUTMISH 5 . 

. * . . 

Again# it will be noticed that sultan Shama-ud-cllp^ 

’ ■ - • ‘ ' - 6 
was known to his non-Muslim subjects i.e Hindus as ILTUTMIS. 

1. ES.P.i03; 

2. Vol.l.P.328; 

3. Ibid; 

•4; A Comprehensive History of India, vol.5, p.208; 

5. Vide, coins and inscriptions of the sultan, 

6. Vide, Wright 1 2 3 * 5 6 s SPCri, P.26, Coin Hos. 78-80, 121-122. 
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The Hagri inscription on coin' ( Coin Ho.121- .^ fwffirfina-) 

more than any thing else convinces one that the sultan was 

generally known to his subjects as "Htutmlsh", 


Moreover, a glance at Sultan Baziyyak’s coins 
confiims that the popular fom of the sultan’s name was 

«Iltutmisfi% This Malika has used the other form of the 

word also i.e "_j£^LL_ n on her P oias * ' but generally 

• w i , n 

0 L K^ 1 n (ilTUTMISH) is engraved on than. 




1 . 

2 . 


Vide, S.DCM. P.26. 

•» Ihid, P.41, Coin iTos. 
JASB, Part.l.P.63*. 

************ 


161B, 1610, 161D» 
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APPEKDIX.B. 

iText to the foreign aggressions the Sultans of Delhi 
had to deal with the turbulent tribes of the northern India, One 

such was the Khokars* tribe. They remained active throughout the 
Saltanat period and tried to create troubles whenever they got 
an opportunity. In the year 1009 A.D*, when Sultan Mahnrud of q£.zni 

invaded Hindustan, they collected under the leadership of Raja 

1 ... 

Anand pal. They formed a strong force of 30*000 bare-footed, bare¬ 
headed, and aimed with, strange weapons. They killed so many sol¬ 
diers'of the sultan that he at last decided to return, but luckily 

an accident saved his position. Raja Anand Pal*s elephant took 
fright and carried away the rider from the battle-field. His ab- 
scence created panic among his army and the allies and they,too, 

fled away. After the victory the Muslims pursued the enemies and 

2 

killing 8000 Khokars obtained a vast booty, 

persecution of the Khokars widened a gulf between the 
Muslims and these infidels,who never reconciled to the invaders. 

In 1186 A.D,, the Khokars co-operated with Khusrau Malik, the ru¬ 
ler of Ghami* -who had taken shelter in Lahore after Ghazni was 
occupied by Sultan Muiz-ud-din bin Sam, the nephew of Jahansoz. 

1. IA,vol.xxxvi,p,4, 

2, CHI,vol•111*P,16« 
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In 1811 A.D,# Muiz-ud-din Had occupied Sialkot. As soon as" 
he left for Ghazni, Khusrau Malik attempted to. regain it, hut 
he failed to do so and returned to.Lahore# Kuiz-ud-din again 
appeared before Lahore in 1186 A#B#3husraU Malik sued for peace, 
hut shortly afterwards he was captured and sent to Peroze-Koh, 
where he was put behind the iron tea’s# rendering assistance 
to Khusrau Malik, the. Zhokars incurred the wrath of Muiz-ud-din 
and were marked as his enemiei# 

In 1206 a*D a the Khokars and other tribes of Koh- 
i-Jud (Salt Range) under the leadership of Hai Sal rose against 
Sultan Muiz-ud-din as soon as they received the news of the 
Sultan* s defeat at the hands of the shah of Khwariztn at Andkhui* 

' 9 , * * 

,As the local officers could not gain control over them, the Sul¬ 
tan himself proceeded to chastise thesn and asked his Indian Vice¬ 
roy, Malik Qutb-ud-din Aibak to join him on the Jhelum. A severe 
battle took place for 24 hours in which Malik Htutmlsh, slave 
and adopted son of qdtb-ud-dln Aibak, distinguished himself. The 

Khokars fought with desperate courage^but received a crushing 

2 ' 

defeat and were completely overpowered# As a result of this 

sanguinary battle more than 200,000 Khokars were put to the sword 

. - • • 3 

and immense booty fell into the hands of the victor# A group 

1. TA.F, 117; CHI.P*37; 

2# Taj (MS),f.28&. ■ 

3. TSM.P.28. 
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of rebels jV&lo took shelter in. a hill-fort were pursued,'but 
they fled into a dense forest, binding no sign of the rebels 
the victorious army put the forest on fire and consequently 

these rebels miserably perished there, shortly afterwards 
the forest of Jud was captured. Of the two leaders of the 
Khokars, JBakan managed to escape* but the other Sarka was 
slain, The royal auny pursued Bakan and oaptured him, This 
rebel leader obtained his freedom by accepting Islam, His ex¬ 
ample was followed by his followers and at the same time se¬ 
veral other tribes of the Balt Range were converted to Is^am, 

The Khokars were no less than eavageg like the 
iCuffar-i-Trahiah (infidels of the Trdfciah-Hill) living bet- 

ween Punjab and Ghazni, The Khokars lived in the vioinity of 
3 . ‘ ' 

Peahawer, They were idol worshippers in rare Cases and ge¬ 
nerally knew no religion. The practice of Polandiy and female 
infanticide was common among them. 

Despite constant persecution the Khokars* tribe 
could not be completely wiped out of existence* within a short 
time they again became a fighting force, though not so fomai. 
cable as before, in 620 A.H*/i223 A.E., the shah of Khwarian 
driven, ty Chingiz Khan sought refuge in the Punjab,- He ooou- 

I 

ii Taj (MS), f, 285* 

2, TF, P.59*60; . 

a' K22aldun * vol, 12-14, p,35; 

* ^ iAt/Hv * fi' 
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pied Balala and Hikala near Lahore and attainted to increase 
hie power "before advancing towards Delhi by conquering the 
small independent states of northern India, He sent a force 
to occupy the territories of the Khokars, Their Chief was de¬ 
feated and the vanquished established friendly relations.,willi. 
the shah by entering into a matrimonial alliance with him. The 
Shah married the daughter of the Chief of the Khokars and con¬ 
ferred great honours upon his sonj and the Chief Joined him with 

1 

a considerable body of his tribe. 

The Khokars and Haair-ud-din qubacha of Sind were not 
on friendly terms for a long time. Guided by the 3on of the Kho¬ 
kars* Chief, the Shah’s army made a surprise attack upon qdbacha’a 
camp near Uchcha and defeated him. The Shah compelled him to 
comply with an exhorbitant demand for tribute. Encouraged by 
this success he aspired to acquire more territories and trea¬ 
sures, but the news of Chingiz Khan* s arrival near his newly 
conquered territories seriously purturbed him and he finding 
no alternative decided to return, but before leaving India, he 
plundered Sind and Gujrat and then escaped 7 to Persia, During 

his berief stay in' India the Khokars remained his friends and 

2 

served him till his departure in 1224 A.D. 

The next mention of the Khokars is found when they 
created troubles during the reign of Sultan Shams-ud-din Iltut- 

1* IA, vol*xxxvi, 1907, page 4. 

2, CHI.111.P.63. 
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mish, In 1235 AsiPotbe sultan himself proceeded to suppress 

them, hut before he could reach Ba&ijBXi near the Hill of Jud, 

he fell ill and hia illness compelled him to return to Delhi, 

1 

where he died on April 30, 1236 A*U* 

The first Sultan of Delhi, who received co-operation 
from the Khokarg was sultan Raziyyah. This Malika succeeded in 
making them good friends instead of eternal foes of the Muslims. 

In her distress when she lost her throne, the Khokara and other 
tribes of the northern India rallied round her at her request 
and they together marched towards Delhi. They courageously fought 
with the forces of Sultan Sahram Shah, hut suffered defeat, it 
is reported that these tribes betrayed her and consequently she 
suffered defeat at the hands of Sultan Bahram Shah. They are also 
held responsible for her sad demise. Bit such a view can not be 
accepted, for the contenporary and other medieval Persian writers 
have given conflicting views about her defeat and death. It is 
easy to charge the Khokara and their allies for the last mis¬ 
fortunes of her life owing to their traditional hostility to¬ 
wards the rulers of* Delhi. But the Khokara did no more than 
serve her as her hired soldiers. The Hindus respeoted their Malika 
as she was tolerant towards them and was liberal and free from 
prejudices of her time, "She was compelled to abondon her throne 
by an usurper and sought and found protection among the Jits, who 

’ 1. TN.P.176$ 
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with their gythic brethren the GhikarsCEhokars) assembled 
all their forces and marohed with their Queen like Tomyris 
of old to meet her foes# but she fell in battle.in her 
attempt to overturn the Salio Law of India 0 , 1 


1, Cyclopaedia of mdia # vol,4,P,63 
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APPENDIX. 0. 


• OCTREE BILQISJSHAH (QUEEN OP SHEBA) . 

Bilqis Jehan is the name among the Mohammadans for 
the Queen of Sheba. She was a queen who ruled over a vast 

1 

country- Egypt and Ethiopia, she conducted the state-affairs 

2 

sitting on a big throne studded with costly jewels and she 

ruled with justice and wisdom. She behaved as an absolute 

monarchf but she consulted her ministers on all important 
3 

matters, as a matter of fact# the queens ministers always 
relied on her decisions and willingly obeyed her. 

The early life of queen Bilqis is shrouded into mystery. 
Her stoiy reached the Muslims through the Jewish sources and 
they found it very interesting as it was known that she possess¬ 
ed the supper-human origin. She has been given different names 
in the changed atmospheres of world-religion. Her histoay has 
been considerably modified under Jewish, Christian and Muslim 
influences. Alberuni opined that she was an offspring of a 
demon# while acoording to zamakhshajri she was a Princess be- 

longing to the royal family of Shorahil. Tabari informed that 
she was the daughter of a Chinese King Abu sharh and a peri. 

But zotenberg# the translator of Tarikh-i-Tabari, reoognises 

5 

her as a descendent of the Himarite deity Hmukah. ’Whatever be 

1. The Enoyclopaedia of Islam# vol.l.P.72Q; 

2. quran.19.27.23.. 

3. Vide, quran, 19,27.32-34; 

4. The Enoyclopaedia of Islam# vol.l.P.720; 

5. ibid; 
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her origin, it is certain that Bilqis is not the product of 
a poet’s imagination* "but a real character of history* iPor - 

• - v 

she has been mentioned in Quran, the Holy booh of the Musal- 
mans. 

The name Bilqis Jehan is not found in Quran. The 
"ruler of Saba" receives this name in the works of Persian 
writers* According to the stoiy in the Quran, she was a he&'then 
Queen, who worshiped the aim. One day she received a letter, 
borne by a hoopoo from King Solomon demanding that she should 
worship the true God. The Queen reported the matter to her mi¬ 
nisters and after consultation salt presents of all kinds to 
please the King and thereby avert the danger of any attack on 
her kingdom. But these presents were not well received and 
King Solomon remained adamant till his demand was fulfilled* 
l#hen she herself came to Soloman, the. latter had her throne 
taken away ty an ’Ifrit’.to see if she would recognize it again, 
the intelligent Queen made no mistake and appreciated the King’s 
superb powers. Afterwards*' Solomon led her to a room paved with 
glass. She took the glittering floor for water and raised her t 
garment. However, as soon as she realised her mistake, she could 
not but appreciateffche King’s knowledge and wisdom as well as 
his religion, finally she became converted* 

1. Quran* 19.27.2Q-46. 
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King Solomon was also muoh impressed tor the Queen’s 
sagacity and prudence,x-He married her and after sometimes 
allowed her to return to her kingdom* . 

Queen Bilqis Jehan’s political wisdom may he gleaned 
from the following saying, which is even to-day as true as it 
was in her own times,.■ 

Ah I 

/ 

iind, ■ of-course, all the available sources point to the fact 
that she was an able ruler and blessed her people with peace 

and prosperity.- 




1* Adab-ul-Harb-waa-ShuJaat,.P.171; 
2.»< Vide, Quran*. 19*27.34*. 
Translations 


She said, "surely the Kings, 
enter a town(after victory) ruin it 
noblest of its people to be low anu 
do." 


when they 
and make the 
thus they (always) 


■x#-***.**#* ** *■ » 
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APPENDIX. (D). 


"SULTANA RE2IA. 11 


The picture of sultan Raziyyah Begum attached 
to my thesis ia a reprint of the original painting “Sultana 
Rezia" - drawn by the great artist Abdul Muin alias 2arrean 
Qplam of Calcutta* The photo was very kindly given to me from 
his personal collection by Abdul Karim , Assistant Librarian, 
national Library, Calcutta and younger brother of late Abdul 
Muin (1914-1939 A*B*)* 

The original painting was highly appreciated by 
2 

the Consul General of Italy and was acquired ty the Government 

3 

of India for preserving it in the national Art Gallery, Mew Delhi 


1. Vide, page vii* 

2. Advance, 2Sth March, 1939 A*D« 

3. “Sultana Rezia" was one of the paintings of late Abdul Muin 
that was purchased by the Government of India, New Delhi, 
on 21st March, 1953 A.D., for the National Art Gallery, New 

Delhi* 
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A* PERSIAN. 


1, , MANUSCRIPTS. (Titles listed alphabetically). 


/•lie bar Naina 
Ain-i-Akbari 
DqwoI Rani 
PawaidrUl-Puad 
Gulaar-i-Abru 


MS.A.S.B.(Society Collection) 


: Abul Pa sal NO, 123 

; * Abul Pazal N0.127 

o ; AEftir Khusrau NO . 567 

: t Ajnir Haaan Sijzi NO.239 

i M.Guthi NO*259 


Gvralior Kama 


IIS.A.S.3. (Curzon Collection) 
I Khir-ud-din NO,43 


Had!qat~ua-3afa 
Haft Aqllm 

Khiklasat-ut-Ta^arikb 

Lub-ut^Tawariidi 

Maasir^i^Rohimi 

MuJmal-i-Fuaihi 

Muntaiehab-ut-Tavrariich 

Hun ohiat-i-Mahxu 


MS,A*S,B.(Society Colleotion) 


; Yusuf All NO.45 

j Amin Raai NQ.28& 

t Sujaa Ray Ehandari NO. 162 

t Rao Brindaban NO, 161 

{ Abdul Baqi Nahawandi NO .140 

s Paslh-ud-din Ahmad NO.9 

j Abdul qadlr Badauni NO.119 

* Abdullah HcU 3haraf NO.338 


ilirat-i*Jahan Numa 
Mirat*-ul»AlaBX 


Rauzat-ua-Sufa 

Rauzat*ut-Tahirin 

Elyaz-UB-Salatin 


Taj-ul-Maasir 


Tabaqat-i-Naoiri 


T&baqat-i-Akbari 
Torikh-i-Perishta 
Tazkirat-ul Mulufc 
Tariida-i-Tabafi 


M3.National Library,Calcutta, 

i Md.SShafi. NO.13... J®dhaf Opileotion) 

* Md. BP&tawar Khan »0,11 

M 3 ,A, 3 ,B.(Society Collection) 
s Mir Kbawand ’ NO, 10 

» Tahir Mohamad NO.42 

j Gholam Hussain Salim NO.206 

MS .National Libraiy, Calcutta, 

(Sarkar’s Collection) 

j Haaan Nizami NO#176 

MS^A/S.B.(Curzon Collection) 

» Minha^ b* Sira^ NO,l. 

MS*A,S.B,(Society Collection) 

. , Nizaa»ud»din Ahmad N0.115 

% Periehta b.Hindu Khan NO, 136 

t Anonymous NO ,180 

: Hohaxmadd b, Jarir Tabari *NQ.l, 
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u. printsd miTims m> ^basslatic&s* 

tTltlo& fisted alphabetically) • 


Adab» JUHarb-wa s-3huJ aat : 

\ 

Ale "bar Hama * 

Ain-i-Akharl i 


Akhbar^ul^Atehiar s 

3 abar Hama or Tusuk-1* 

Babrl. # 

Chingiz Khan : 

Dewal Raul j 

Dacian- i-Turk-tazan-i-) 

Hind* j 9 

Pawaid-ul-Kuod > 

Ganj-i-Tarikh $ 

Haft Aqlim* vol*2, $ 

Ij a z-i-Khussravi s 

Kfaai^tal-lfieyalls » 


5^ihr^ud-din i5ubar©lr shah 
known as e-li^tahhir * 

ed* Ahmad yjflwttfiarl* Tehran. 
1967 A.D. 

Abul Fatal* 

ed, Ahmad Adi andAMal Bahman, 
Asiatic Society, 1873, 

Abul Ito.zal, 

published V Asiatic 3oei©ty 
of Bengali Calcutta* 

English Tran elation by garret 
and Sarhar* 1949 A.fl.v 

AMul Haquo, Delhi, 1280 H., 


J2mper®r Babar, 

ed., Annettes Beveridge, leyden, 
1905 A.D. 

I£ir Khavand, 

Paris, 184i. 


Amir Ehuarau Aligarh, 
1917 A.D. * 


Haauxullah Khan 
Hydorabad* 189S A.D. 

Amir Eason Qijzl 

Hewal Kishore, Lucknow 1858 a»D 

Oholaa aaasor Jfufti 
Lahore, 1877 A.D* 

Am in.' Busi 

ed* B.D.Rosb, Calcutta*1939* 

Amir Khusru 
Luckhnnow* 1875 a.D* 

Haeir-ttd-din Chiragh Dehalvi 
1959 A.D. 
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Khulasai-Tarikh-i-Bangala 

Kbazain-ul-Eutuh 

Khul asat - ut - Tawarikh 
Miftah-ut-Tawarikh 

Maa8ir-i-Rah.imi 

Huh sipih-ir 

qiran-us-Sadain 

Rauzat-us-Safa 
RIyaz-us*. Salat in 

Siir-ul-Aqtab 

Tabaqat-i-Hasiri 
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Hd. Abdur Rauf 
Caloutta*1853 A.D, 

itfiiir Ehusrau * 
ed. M&.Wahid Mirza 
Asiatic 3ociety, Calcutta 
1953 A.D, 

Sujan Ray Bhandari 
Delhi, 1©18 A.D. 

Thomas William' Bell, 

Kanpui, 1284 H. 

Abdul Baqi Hahawandi 
ed.H.Hcssain, (Asiatic Society) 
1910-1931 A.D. (Cal.). 

#air Eusrau 
Md. Wahid Mirza 
Calcutta 1947 A.D. 

Abridged Bag.Tr., by TUliot 
and DCwson, Histoiy of India, 
vol.3.London.1871. 

&nir EhUBrau, 

•Aligarfij> 1918 A.D. 

Abridged Eng.Tr.,by Elliot 
and Dowson, Hidtoxy of India, 
vol.3, London.1871. 

Mir Ehawand, 

Lucknow, 1891 A.D. 

Gholam Hussain Salim 
ed. Abdul Haque Abid, 

Calcutta.1890-98 A.D. 

Al-Had$y§th, b.Sk.Abdur Rahim 
Lucknow, 1889 A.D* 

Minhsj b.siraj 
ed. Hassau Lees, Ehadim 
Hussain and Abdul Hai, 
Calcutta, 1864 A.D. 

Eng.Tr., H.G.Raverty, 

Salcutta, 1897 A.D. 



Tabaqat - i-Akbari 

Hizaxn-ud-din Ahznad 

ed, B.De and M,Hidayet Ho sain 

Asiatio Sooiety,. Cal,1923 A,D, 

Sarikh-i-Skhr-ud-din 
Mubarak Shah. 

• .* • * 

Pakb.r-ud-din. Mubarak Shsh 

known as Pakhr-e-Mu&abbir 
ed, E.B.Ross, London, 1927 A.D, 

Tarikh-i-Peroze Shahi 

aia-ud-din Barahi 

ed. W.H.Lees and Syed Ahmad Khan 

Asiatic Sooiety, Col,1860*62.A.D, 

Tarikh-i-Peroze shahi 

Shams-i-Siraj Afif 

ed, Wilayet'Hossain, . ' . 

Asiatic~3ociety, Cal.l8881C9lA.D 

Tarikh-i-Perishta 

Qasim b,Hindu Khan, 

Kanpur, 1884 A,D, 

Tarikh-i-ifluzidah 

Hamdulla Mustaugi, 

Leyden, 1913, 

r' •••'■. » 

Tarikh-i-Jahan Kusha 

Ala-ud-din A.H.luvaini 
(Gibb Monorial Series, 1 - 111 ,Leyden 
1912-37 A.D,), -■ • ■ 

Eng, Tr, J,A.Boyle, 2,vol., 

ManChester,l9o8,' 

Tarikh-i-Mui»arak Shahi 

Yahyah sirhindl, 

ed, M.Eidayet Hos3aln, Calcutta, 

' 1» 30 A.®.,. 

Tarikh-i- Sind - ] 
or ) 

Tarikh- i-Masumi ) 

Syed Mohd.Masum, 

ed, Canar b Mohammad Baud ,• 

Poona, 1938 A.D.‘ 

Tarikh-i-Wasoaf 

Abdullah sherazi. 

Abridged Eng.Tr, in Elliot and Bow- 
son’s History of India, vol,3. 

Tuzuk-i- J&hanglri > 

Scperor Hur-ud-din Jahangir, 

ITewal Kishore Press, 

LuoJdbow, 


*********** 
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3. ENGLISH. - • 

(Authors arranged alphabetio al ly) 


Abdul Karim 

Histoiy of India,-1899 AiB* 

Abid Hussain sped 

Indian Culture, 1896 a*©. 

Abul Eazal 

Akbar Hama 

(2Sig.Tr.) ‘ 4 ' •; 

H.Beveridge, Calcutta. 1907-39. 

Abul Eazal 

Ain-i-Afebari, 

'(Eng.Tr.)-' 

Jarret and Sarkar, Cal.1949. 

Abed Ali Khan 

Caur and Pandua 

ed, H.Stapleton, Calcutta,1930 

Ahmad M.B. 

The Administration of Justice 
IXiring The Muslim Rule In India, 
Aligarh, 194&, 

i 4 ' 

Ahmad Shams-ud*din 

Inscriptions of Bengal, vol.4, 
Rajshahi, 1960. 

Aiberuni 

Chronology of Anoient ifa-tiens* 

Tr, C.Edward Secthan, London, 1879 

Aait Kumar Sen 

People an4. Politics in Early 

Medieval India, Cal.1963. 

Aahraf Kunwar Mohammad / 

Life and Condition of the people. 

of Hindustan, Delhi, 1959 • 

’) ' ' 

AVanov. W. 

Brief survey of the Evolution of 
Ismailism, Hdlland, 1952. 

Bandopadhya N.C. 

* > >. 

Development of Hindu Polity and 
political Theories, Cal.1938, 

Barthold.W, 

Turkistan Down to the Mongol 
Invasion, 2nd Edition. 

Ball Upendranath 

Medieval India, Cal. 1929. 

Bannerji R,D. 

History of Orissa, Cal.1930 



>e 


Ba su • 3 • C • 


India under the Muslim Rule* 
Calcutta. 

Basu.K.K 


Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi 
(Thg.Tr.) 

Baroda,1932. 

Baaham.A. 


The Wonder That Was India* • 
London,1954. 

Beale,Thomas William 

An Oriental' Biographical Bio* 

.tionary, 1972. 

Bernard Lewis 

/ 

The origin of Ismallism 

1940 A.D. ; 

Bernard Lewis and 

P.M Holt. 

The Historians of the Middle East 
London, 1921. \ 

Benedetto and 

Croce 

Theory and History of Historio¬ 
graphy, (3ng.Tr.), London.1921. 

Briggs 


Mohammadan Power in India, 
Bng.Tr*, from Perishta's Tarikh 

Browne, E.G. 

- 

Literary History of Persia 

4,vols. London,1902-24. 

Browne Percy 


Indian Architecture, 

2 yols.Bombay, 1943. 

Carr Stephen 


The ArChaology and Monumental 
Remains-of Delhi, Calcutta, 1876. 

Chand Bardal 


Prithviraja Rasau, 

'Benaras, 1913? 

Creighton *H. 

& 

, Ruins of Gaur,- London, 18lty. 

Do.B. 


Tabaqai-i- Akbari 

LfcgwTr., of Tarikh-i-Mubarak 
Shahi, Asiatic Society, Cal.1911. 

De.U.N. 


Admin iatrsttiVe System of Delhi 
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